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I discharge my promise, and cmii- 
plete my design of writing the History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, both in the West and the East. 
The whole period extends f^pm the age of 
Trajan and the Antonmes, to the taking 
of Constantinople by Mahomet II ; and 
includes a review of the crusades and the 
state of Rome during the middle ages^ 
Since the publication of the first ^ volume, 
twelve years have elapsed ; twelve years, 
according to my wish, “ of health, of lei- 
“ sure, and of perseverance.” I may now 
congratulate my deliverance from a long 
. and laborious service, and my satisfaction 
will be pure and perfect, if the public fa- 
vour should be extended to the com^lusion 
■■■ypf-mywork^ : ; ::'v / 

Alluding to the Quarto Edition, in which size the Work Ws?s 
originally published* 
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PREFACE. 


It was my first intention to have col- 
lected, under one view, the numerous au- 
thors, of every age and language, from 
whom I have derived the materials of this 
history ; and I am still convinced that tine- 
apparent ostentation wmuld be more than 
compensated by real use. If I have re- 
nounced this idea ; if I have declined an 
undertaking which had obtained the ap- 
probation of a master-artist,"^ my excuse 
may be found in the extreme difficulty of 
assigning a proper measure to such a ca- 
talogue. A naked' list of names and edi- 
tions would not be satisfactory either to 
myself or my readers ; the characters of 
the principal Authors of the Roman and 
Byzantine History have been occasionally 
connected with the events wdiich they de- 
scribe ; a more copious and critical inquiry 
might indeed deserve, but it woidd de- 
mand, an elaborate volume, which might 
swell by degrees into a general library of 
historical writers. For the present I shall 
content myself with renewing my serious 
protestation, that I have always endea- 

* See -Dn Eobertson’s Preface to lals History of America. 
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toured to draw from the fountain-head ; 
that my curiosity, as well as a sense of 
duty, has always urged me to study the 
originals ; and tliat, if they have some- 
times eluded my search, I have carefully 
marked the secondary evidence, on whose 
faith a passage or a fact were reduced to 
depend. 

I shall soon revisit the banks of the lake 
of Lausanne, a country which I have known 
and loved from my early youth. Under 
a mild government, amidst a beauteous 
landskip, in a life of leisure and independ- 
ence, and among a people of easy and ele- 
gant manners, I have enjoyed, and may 
again hope to enjoyj the varied pleasures 
of retirement and society. But I shall 
ever glory in the name and character of 
an Englishman : I am proud of my birth 
in a free and enlightened country; and 
the approbation of that country is the best 
and most honourable reward of my labours. 
Were I ambitious of any other patron than 
the Public, I would inscribe this work to 
a Statesman, who, in a long, a. stormy, 
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fsnd at length an unfortunate administra- 
tion, had many political opponents, almost 
without a personal enemy : who has re- 
tained, in his fall from power, many faith- 
ful and disinterested friends ; and who, 
under the pressure of severe infirmity, 
enjoys the lively vigour of his mind, and 
the felicity of his incomparable temper. 
Loud North will permit me to express 
the feelings of friendship in the language 
of truth: hfut even truth and friendship 
should be silent, if he still dispensed the 
favours of the crown. . 

In a remote solitude, vanity may still 
whisper in my ear, that my readers, per- 
haps, may inquire, whether, in the con- 
clusion of the present worh, I am now 
taking an everlasting farewel They shall 
hear all that I know myself, all that I could 
reveal to the most intimate friend. The 
motives of action or silence are now equal- 
ly balanced ; nor can I pronounce in my 
most secret thoughts, on which side the 
scale will preponderate. I cannot dissem- 
ble that Six ample Quartos must have 
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tried, and may have exhausted, the indul- 
gence of the Public ; that in the repeti- 
tion of similar attempts, a successfol Au- 
thor has much more to lose, than he can 
hope to gain ; that I am now descending 
into the vale of years ; and that the most 
respectable of my countrymen, the men 
whom I aspire to imitate, have resigned 
the pen of history about the same period 
of their lives. Yet I consider that the an- 
nals of ancient and modern times may af- 
ford many rich and interesting subjects ; 
that I am still possessed of health and lei- 
sure ; that by the practice of writing’, some 
skill and facility must be acquired ; and 
that, in the ardent pursuit of truth and 
knowledge, I am not conscious of decay. 
To an active mind, indolence is more pain- 
ful than labour ; and the first months of 
my liberty will be occupied and amused 
in the excursions of curiosity and taste. 
By such temptations, I have been some- 
times seduced from the rigid duty even of 
a pleasing and voluntary task : but my 
time will now be my own ; and in the use 
or abuse of independence, I shall no long- 
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er fear my own reproaches or those of my 
friends. I am fairly entitled to a year of 
jubilee : next summer and the following 
winter will rapidly pass away ; and expe- 
rience only can determine whether I shall 
still prefer the freedom and variety of study 
to the design and composition of a regular 
work, which animates, while it confines, 
the daily application of the Author. Ca- 
price and accident may influence my 
choice ; but the dexterity of self-love 
will contrive to ajjplaud either active in- 
dustry, or philosophic repose. 
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P. S. I shall embrace this opportunity of in- 
troducing two verbal remarks, Avhicli have not 
conveniently offered themselves to ray notice. 

J . As often as I use the definitions of he^07id the 
Alps, the Biiine, the Danube, &c. I generally 
suppose myself at Rome, and afterwards at Con- 
stantinople ; without observing whether this re- 
lative geography may agree with the local, but 
variable, situation of the reader, or the r iitcrian. 
2. In proper names of foreign, and especially of 
oriental origin, it should be always our aim to 
express in our English version, a faithful copy of 
the original. Bat this rule, Avhich is founded on 
a just regard to uniformity and truth, must often 
be relaxed ; and the exceptions will be limited or 
enlarged by the custom of the language and the 
taste of the interpreter. Our Alphabets may be 
often defective: a harsh sound, an uncouth spell- 
ing, might offend the ear or the eye of our 
countrymen ; and some words, notoriously cor- 
rupt, are fixed, and, as it were, naturalized in 
the vulgar tongue. The prophet 3Ioh(mmed 
can no longer be stripped of the famous, though 
improper, appellation of Mahomet : the well- 
known cities of Aleppo, Damascus, and Cairo, 
would almost be lost in the straijge descriptions 
of Haleb, Damashh, and Al (kihh a : the tit its 
and offices of the Ottoman empire are fashioned 
!jy the practice of three hundred years ; and we 
are pleased to blend the three Chinese monosyi- 
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kbles, Cm,-fw4%eel in the respectable name pf 
Confucius, or even ^ to adopt the Portuguese 
corruption of Mandarin. But I would vary 
the use of Zoroaster and Zerduslit, as I drew 
my information from Greece or Persia: since 
our connection with India, the genuine Timour 
is restored to the throne of Tamerlane : our most 
correct writers have retrenched the Al, the su- 
perfluous*article, from the Koran : and we escape 
an ambiguous terpiination, by adopting Moslem 
instead of Mussulman, in the plural number. 
In these, and in a thousand examples, the shades 
of distinction are often minute ; and I can 
feel, where I cannot explain, the motives of my 
choice. 

1 

At the end of the History, the reader will 'find a general fnde 
to’ the whole Work, which has been drawn up by a person 
fre^5^uentiy employed in works of this nature. 
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ROMAN EMPIRE, 


CHAP. XXXIX, : 

Zorn and Jnmfasius^ cmpc'rorsof the EaHt~Birlh^ exlum^ 
tion^ exploit.^) ofTlieodorie the Ostroij^fjtk — Hu 

invamn and eompiest of Ilah/ — The GolMc kuigdomof 
Italy — State i^f the Wcsi’-^Miltian/ and civil govern-* 
mcnl — The mialor Bodhim — Last avis and death oj 
Thcodoric. 

.l\: FTER the fall of the Roman empire in chap. 
the West, an interval of fifty years, till the 
memorahle reign of Justinian, is faintly marked a. n.i-ie- 
?3y the obscure names and imperfect annals of 
ZenOjiinastasius, and Justin, who Successively as- 
cended the throne of Constantinople. Duringthe 
same period, Italy revived and flourished under 
the government of a Gotliic king, who might 
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Birth and 
education 
of Tiieo- 
doric, 

A. D. 455. 
4T5. 


have deserved a, statue among the best and bravest 
of the ancient Romans. 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, the fourteenth in Ib 
neal descent of the royal line of the Amali/ was 
bom in the neighbourhood of V ienna,’’ t\\ o years 
after the death of Attila. A recent victory had 
restoi'ed the independence of the Ostrogoths; and 
the three brothers, Vv’’ alamir, Theodemir, and Wi- 
dimir, who ruled that warlike nation with muted 
counsels, had separately pitched their habitations 
in the fertile though desolate province of Pannonia. 
The Huns still threatened their revolted subjects, 
but their hasty attack was repelled by tlie single 
forces of Walamir, and the news of Ids victory 
reached the distant camp of his brother in the 
same auspicious moment thatthe favourite concu- 
bine of Theodemir was delivered of a son and heir. 
In the eighth year of his age, Theodoric was re- 
luctantly yielded by his father to the public in- 
terest, as tlie pledge of an alliance wiiich liCO, 
emperor of the East, had consented to purcliase 
by an annual subsidy of three Imndred pounds of 
gold. The royal hostage was educated at Con- 
stantinople with care and tenderness. His body 

» Joi-nandes (de rebus Getids, c- 13, It, p. G29, 630, edit. Grot.) 
liiift drawn the pedigree of Theodoric from Gupt, one of the A/yiC-s or 
cieuiigods, who Hved about the time of Domitian. Ca.ssioduriiis, tlio 
dr.st who celebrates the royal race of the Amali, (Variar. dli, 5 ; ix, 
25 ; X, 2 ; xi, 1),, reckons the grandson of Theodoric as the xviiih in 
descent. Fciingsciold (the Swedish commentator of Codda'us, Vit. 
Theodoric, p. 271, &c. Stockholm, 1690) luboims to connect this 
ncalogy with the legends or traditions of his native country. 

^Move carirectlyon the banks of the lake Peiso, (Nieiisiedier-see), 
near Carnuntum, almost on the same spot where Marcus Anmiinw' 
composed his meditations, (Jornandes, c. 52, p. 659, Severin. Put;- 
nonia lliustrata, p. 22. Cellarius, Geograph. Antio. turn, i, p, 350)- 
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tvas fbi'med to all the exercises of war, his mind chap. -* 
^\■as expanded by the habits of liberal conversa- 
tioii ; he frequented the schools of the most skilful 
masters ; but he disdained or neglected the arts of 
Greece, and so ignorant did he always remain of 
the first elements of science, that a rude markwas 
contrived to represent the signature of the illite- 
rate king of Ita]y.° As soon as he had attained the 
age of eighteen, he was restored to the wishes of 
the Ostrogoths, whom the emperor aspired to gain 
by liberality and confidence. Walamir had fallen 
in battle; the youngest of the brothers;, Widimir, 
had led away into Italy and Gaul an army of bar- 
barians, and the whole nation ^knowledged for 
their king’ the father of Theodoric. His ferocious 
subjects admired the strength and stature of their 
j'oung prince and he soon convinced them that 
he had not degenerated from the valour of his an- 
cestors. At the head of six thousand volunteers, 
he secretly left the camp in quest of adventures, 
descended the Danube as far as Singidunum or 
Belgrade, and soon returned, to Ins father with 
the spoils of a Sarmatian king whom he had van- 
quished and slain. Such triumphs, however, were 

The four letters of his i?ame (G£.aA) were inscrihed on n 
gold plate^ cind v/hen it was fixed on the paper, the king drew his 
pen through tlie intervals, (Anonym. Valesian. ad Calcem Amm. 

Marceilin. p. 7'2;2). This authentic fact, with the testimony of Fro-^ 
copius, or at least of the contemporary Goths, (Gothic, i. z, c. 2, p. 

311), far outtvciglis the vague praises of Erinodius, (Sirmond Opera, 
tom. i, p. 1596), and Theophanes, (Chi'onograph. p.^I12). 

^ Statura est quijs resignet proceritate regnanteni, (Ennodius, p. 

I6M4<). The bishop of Pavia (I mean the ecclesiastic who wished to 
be a bishop) tlien proceeds to celebrate the -complexion, eyes, hands, 

Ac. of bh sovereign. 
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productive only of fame, and the invincible Os- 
trogoths were reduced to extreme distress by the 
want of clothing and food. They unanimously 
resolved to desert their Pannonian encampments, 
and boldly to advance into the v(’ai'm and wealthy 
neighbourhood of the Byzantine court, which al- 
ready maintained in pi'ide and luxury so many 
bands of confederate Goths. After proving by 
some acts of hostility that theycouldbe dangerous, 
or at least troublesome, enemies, the Ostrogoths 
sold at a high price their reconciliation and fideli- 
ty, accepted a donative of lands and money, and 
were intrusted with the defence of the lower 
Danube, under the command of Theodoric, who 
succeeded after his father’s death lo the heredi- 
tary throne of the Amali.® 

An hero, descended from a race of kings, must 
. have despised the base Isaurian who was invested 
with the Roman purple, without anyendowments 
of mind or body, without any advantages of royal 
birth, or superior qualifications. After the failure 
of the Theodosian line, the choice of Pulcheria 
and of the senate might be justified in some mea- 
sure by the characters of Martian and Leo, but 
the latter of these princes confirmed and disho- 
noured his reign by the perfidious murder of 
Aspar and his sons, who too rigorously exacted 
the debt of gratitude and obedience. The in- 
heritance of Leo and of the East w as peaceably 

« The state of the Ostrogoths, and the first years of Theodoric, are 
found m Jornandes, (e, ^2-56, p,. 6S9-606), and Halchus, <Excerpt. 
i-egat. p. 78-8()), who erroneously styles him the son of Walamir. 
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devolved on his infant grandson, the son of his 
.daughter Ariadne ; and her Isaurian husband, the 
fortunate Trascalisseus, exchanged that barbarous 
sound for the Grecian appellation of Zeno. After 
the decease of the elder Leo, he approached with 
unnatural respect the throne of his son, humbly 
received, as a gift, the second rank in the empire, 
and soon excited thepublic suspicion on the sudden 
and premature death of his young colleague, whose 
life could no longer promote the success of his 
ambition. But the palace of Constantinople was 
ruled by female influence, and agitated by female 
passions : and Verina, the widow of Leo, claiming 
his empire 

deposition against the worthless and ungrateful 
servant on whom she alone had bestowed the scep- 
tre of the East.^ As soon as she sounded a revolt 
in the eai's of Zeno, he fled with precipitation into 
the inountains of Isauria, and her brother Basilis- 
cus, already infamous by his African expedition,® 
was unanimously proclaimed by the servile senate. 
But the reign of the usurper was short and turbu- 
lent. Basiliscus presumed to assassinate the lover 
of his sister ; he dai'ed to ofl’end the lover of his 
wife, the vain and insolent Harmatius, who, in 
the midst of Asiatic luxury, alfeoted the dress, tbe 
demeanour, and the surname of Achilles,’* By 
the conspiracy of the malecontents, Zeno was re- 

^ Theophanes (p. Ill) inserts a copy of her sacred letters to the pro- 
TU'Jces : ig-i ort (^asrtXuov ss'i * . • xas 

Tpet(rx.<x.XXicr&toVi &c. Such femaie preterisipps wuultl hf^ve astonished 
the slave.s of Ca?sars. 

fT Voh Vi, p. 201-20I-. 

Siiicfas, tom. i* p. 332, 333, edit. Euster* 

• ' ' ' "bs 
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cit AT. called from exile; the armies, the capital, the pei'- 
xxxis. gasiliscus, were betrayed ; and his whola 

■family was condemned to the long' agony of cohl 
and hunger by the inhuman conqueror, who ■ 
wanted courag’e to encounter or to forgive his 
enemies. The haughty spirit of Verina was still 
incapable of sidnnission or repose. She provoked 
the enmity of a favourite general, embraced his 
cause as soon as he was disgraced, created a new 
emperor in Syria and Egypt, raised an army of se- 
venty thousand men, and persisted to the last mo- 
ment of lier life in a fruitless rebellion, which, 
according to the fashion of the age, had been pre- 
dicted by Christian hermits and pagan magicians. 
While the East was afflicted by the passions of Ve- 
riiia, her daug'ht^ .Ariadne was distinguished by 
the female virtues of mildness and fidelity ; she 
followed her husband in his exile, and after his re- 
storation she implored his clemency in favour of 
her mother. On the decease of Zeno, Ariadne, 
Of Anasfa- the daughter, the mother, and the widow of an 
49i-5ti ’ emperor, gave her hand and the imperial title to 
11, Annstasius, an aged domestic of the palace, who 
survived nis elevation above twenty-seven years, 
and whose character is attested by the acclama- 
tion of the people, — “Reign as you havm lived!”* 

* The contemporary histories of Malchus and Candidas are lost ; hut 
some extracts or fragments have been saved by Photius, (ixxviii, Ixxix, 
p. 100-102) ; Constantine Porphyrogenitus, (Excerpt. Leg. p. 
and in various articles of the Lexicon of Suidas. The Chronicle of 
Marcellinus (Imago Historise) are originals for the reigns of Zeno and 
Anastasius ; and 1 must acknowledge, almost for the last time, my 
obligations to the large and accurate collections of Tillemont, (Hist,, 
des Emp, tom. vi, p. 472-052}. 
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WliateTer fear or affection could bestow, was c^hap. 

profusely lavislied by Zeno on the king of the 
Ostrogoths; the rank of patrician and consul, the service 
command of the Palatine troops, an equestrian orTheo” 
statue, a treasure in gold and silver of many thou- 
sand pounds, the name of son, and the promise of -iss. 
a rich and honourable wife. As long as Theo- 
tloric condescended to serve, he supported with 
courage and fidelity the cause of his benefactor : 
his rapid march contributed to the restoration of 
Zeno; and in the second revolt, the Wala7nh~s, as 
they were called, pursued and pressed the Asiatic 
rebels, till they left an easy victory to the imperial 
troops^M-, 

converted into a formidable enemy, ■who spread 
the flames of war from Constantinople to the 
Adriatic ; many flourishing cities wmre reduced to 
ashes, and the agriculture of Thrace w'as almost 
extirpated by the w'anton cruelty of the Goths, 
who deprived their captive peasants of the right 
hand that guided the plough.* On such occa- 
sions, Theodoric sustained the loud and specious 
reproach of disloyalty, of ingratitude, and of in- 
satiate avarice, which could be only excused by 
the hard necessity of his situation. He reigned, 

^ In ipsis coKgressionIs tutc foribus cessit invasor, cum per ta 
sceptra rcdderentiir de salutas dubitanti. Knrtodius then proceeds (p. 

1590, 1597, tom. i, Sirmond.) to transport his hero (o-n a flying-dragon?) 
into dilthiopia, beyond the tropk of Cancer. The evidence of the Vale- 
sian Fragment, <p. 717), Liteatus, (Brev. Eutycln c. 23, p. IIS),, 
and Theophanes, (p. 112), is more sober and national. 

^ This cruel practice is specially imppted to the Triarian Goths,^ 

|e.q.s barbarous, as it should seem, than Wdlamir^: but the son of 
Thcodemir in charged with the ruih of many Boman cities, <MaI^ 
cbqs Experpt. Etg. p* 95)^ 
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CHAP, not as the monarch, but as the minister of a fero- 
cious people, whose spirit was unbroken by sla- 
very, and impatient of real or imaginary insults. 
Their poverty was incurable ; since the most li- 
beral donatives were soon dissipated in wasteful 
luxury, and the most fertile estates became barren 
in their hands ; they despised, but they envied, 
the laborious provincials ; and when their sub- 
sistence had failed, the Ostrogoths embraced the 
familiar i-esomxes of war and rapine. It had been 
the wish of Theodoric (such at least was his de- 
claration) to lead a peaceable, obscure, obedient 
life, on the confines of Scythia, till the Byzantine 
court, by splendid and fallacious promises, se- 
duced him to attack a confederate tribe of Gotlis, 
who had been engaged in the party of Basiliscus. 
He marched from his station in Msesia, on the 
solemn assurance that before he reached Adrian- 
ople, he should meet a plentiful convoy of pro- 
visions, and a reinforcement of eight thousand 
horse and tlurty thousand foot, while the legions 
of Asia were encamped at Heraclea to second his 
operations. These measures were disappointed by 
mutual jealousy. As he advanced into Thrace, 
the son of Theodemir found an inhospitable soli- 
tude, and his Gothic followere, with an heavy 
tram of horses, of miiles, and of waggons, were 
betrayed by their guides among the rocks and pre- 
cipices of Mount Sondis, where he was assaulted 
by the arms and invectives of Theodoric the son 
ofTriarius. From a neighbouring height, his 
artful rival harangued the camp of the Walamirs, 
and branded their leader with the opprobrious 
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names of child, of madman, of perjured traitor, 
the enemy of his blood and nation. “ Are you 
“ ignorant,” exclaimed the son of Triarius, “ that 
“ it is the constant policy of the Romans to destroy 
“ the Goths by each other’s swords? Are you in- 
“ sensible that the victor in this unnatural contest 
“ will be exposed, and justly exposed, to their 
“ implacable revenge ? Where ai'e those warriors, 

“ my kinsmen and thy own, whose’ widows now 
" lament that their lives were sacrificed to thy rash 
“ ambition? Where is the wealth which thy sol- 
“ diers possessed when they werefirstallured from 
“ their native homes to inlist under thy standard? 

“ Each-.of ^ 

“■ horses; they now follow thee on foot like slaves, 

“ through the deserts of Thrace ; those men who 
“ were tempted by the hope of measuring gold 
^ with a bushel, those brave men who are us free 
( *• and as noble as thyself.” A language so well 

i suited to the temper of the Goths, excited cla- 

1 mour and discontent ; and tln^on of Theodemir, 
apprehensive of being left aloim, was compelled to 
embrace his brethren, and to imitate the example^ 
of Roman perfidy.” 

In every state of his fortune, the prudence and He undei- 
firmness of Tbeodoric w'ere equaPy conspicuous; conquest 

of Italy. 

A. B. 

Jornandes (c. 56, 57, p- 696) displays the services of Tlieodoric, 
confesses his reAvards, but dissembles his revolt, of which such curious 
details have been preserved by Malchus, (Excerpt. Legat. p. 78-97). 

Marcellinus, a domestic of Justinian, under whose ivth consulship 
(A. D. 534<) he composed his Chronicle, (Scaliger, Thesaurius Tern- 
porum, P, ii, p, 34^-57), betrays his prejudice and passion : in Grasciam 
debacchantem . . # Zenonis munifeentia pene pj^catiis . . . boneficiis 
' nnnqugm sati«atus, &c. 

m 
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wlietherhe threatened Constantinople at the head 
of the confederate Goths, or retreated with a faith- 
ful band to the mountains and sea-coast of Epirus. 
At length the accidental death of the son of Tria- 
rius“ destroyed the balance which the Romans 
had been so anxious to preserve; the wdiole nation 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Amali, and 
the Byzantine court subscribed an ignominious and 
oppressive trmty “ The senate had already declar- 
ed, that it was necessary to choose a party among 
the Goths, since the public was unequal to the 
support of their united forces; a subsidy of two 
thousand pounds of gold, with the ample pay of 
thirteen thousand men, w^ere required for the least 
considerable of their armies and the Isaurians, 
w'ho guarded riot the eihpire, but the emperor, 
enjoyed, besides the privilege of rapine, an annual 
pension of fi ve thousand pounds. The sagacious 
mind of Theodoric soon perceived that he wns 
odious to the Romans, and suspected by the bar- 
barians ; he understood the popular murmur, that 
his subjects were exposed in tlieir frozen huts to 
intolerable hardships, while their king was dis- 
solved in the luxtfry of Greece ; and he prevented 
the painful alternative o|encountering the Goths, 
as the champion, or of leading them to the field as 
the enemy, of Zeno. Embracing an enterprise 
wmrthy of his, courage and ambition, Theodoric 

As ho rising in his own camp^ an unruly horse thre%v him 
agawist the point of a spear which hung before a tent, or was fixed on 
a waggon* (Marceljin* in Chron* Evagriiis, L iii,. e, 26 )* 

^ See Bfalcto,. (p* and Evagrius, Cl. 3.$-). 

^ Malchus, p» 85. . ,ln. a single action* which was decided by the 
shill and. discipline of Sabinian, Theodoric could lose 6000 mcrj« 
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addressd the emperor in the following words.- 
“ Although your servant is maintained in afllu- 
“ ence ])y your liberality, graciously listen to the 
“ wishes of my heart ! Italy, the inheritance of 
your predecessors, and Rome itself, the head and 
“ mistress of the world, now fluctuate under the 
“ violence and oppression of Odoacer the merce- 
nary. Direct me, with my national troops, to 
“ march against the tyrant. If I fall, you will be 
“ relieved from an expensive and troublesome 
“ fiiend : if, with the divine permission, I suc- 
ceed, I shall govern in your name, and to your 
“ glory, the Roman senate, and the part of the 

rious arms.” The proposal of TlWodorfc was 
accepted, and perhaps had been suggested, by the 
Byzantine court. But the forms of the commission 
or grant, appear to have been expressed with a 
pnident ambiguity, which might be explained by 
the event; and it was left doubtful, whether the 
conqueror of Italy should rei^n as the lieutenant, 
the vassal, or the ally of the emperor of the 
East.'* 

The reputation both of the leader and of the Hismarex 
war diffused an universal ardour; the Walamtrs 
were multiplied by the Gothic swarms already 
engaged in the service, or seated in the pi’ovinces, 
of the empii’e; and each bold barbarian, who had 
heard of the wealth and beauty of Italy, was im- 

^ jQrnandes (c. 5T, p. , 697) aMdged the ^eat history of 
Cassiodoiius. See, compare, and reconepe, Frocopius,(Gothic. I, i, c. i)* 
tfe^Valesiaii Fragment^ <p. 71S), TfieppImnesjfCp* IIS), and 
(hi Chron.) ' ^ - 
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CHAP, patient to seek* through the most perilous adven- 
tures, the possession of such enchanting objects. 
The march of Theodoric must be considered as 
the emigration of an entire people; the wives and 
childi'ea of the Goths, their aged parents, and most 
precious effects, were carefully transported; and 
some idea may be formed of the heavy baggage 
that now followed the camp, by the loss of two 
thousand waggons, which had been sustained in 
a single action in the war of Epirus. For their 
subsistence, theGoths depended on themagazines 
of corn which was ground in portable mills by the 
hands of their women ; on the milk and flesh of 
their flocks and herds ; on the casual produce of 
fhe chase, and upon the contributions which they 
might impose on all who should presume to dis- 
pute the passage, or to refuse their friendly assist- 
ance. Notwithstanding these precautions, they 
were exposed to the danger, and almost to the 
distress, of famine, in a march of seven hundred 
miles, which had been undertaken in the depth of 
a rigorous winter. Since the fall of the Roman 
power, Dacia and Pannonia no longer exhibited 
the rich prospect of populous cities, well culti- 
vated fields, and convenient highways: the reign 
of barbarism and desolation was restored, and the 
tribes of Bulgarians, Gepidse, and Sarmatians, 
who had occupied the vacant province, were 
prompted by their native fierceness, or the solicit- 
ations of Odoacer, to resist the progress of his 
enemy. In many obsfcure though bloody battles, 
Theodoric fought and vanquished; til! at length, 
surmounting every obstacle by skilful conduct and 
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persevering courage, he descended from the chap. 
Julian Alps, and displayed his invincible banners 
on the confines of Italy.*’ 

OdoacerjarivalnotuntvorthyofhisarmSjhadal- 
ready occupied the advantageous and well-known Odoaeer, 
post of the river Sontius near the ruins of Aquileia, Aug, as, ’ 
at the head of a powerful host, whose independent 
Idngs^ or leaders disdained the duties of subordina- Aiigu«.. 
tion and the prudence of delaj's. No sooner had 
Theodoric granted a short repose and refreshment 
to his wearied cavalry, than he boldly attacked the 
fortifications of the enemy; theOstrogoths shewed 
more ardour to acquire, than the mercenaries to 
defend, the lands ofiStatyijij^^drtbe 
first victory was the possession ofthe Venetian pro- 
vince as far as the walls of Verona. In the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, on the steep banks of the 
rapid Adige, he was opposed by a new army, rein- 
forced in its numbers, and not impaired in its 
courage : the contest was more obstinate, but the 
event was still more decisive; Odoaeer fled to Ra- 
venna, Theodoric advanced to Milan, and the van- 
quished troops saluted their conqueror w'ith loud 
acclamations of respect and fidelity. But their 
want either of constancy or of faith, soon exposed 
him to the most imminent danger ; his Yangiuu-d, 
with several Gothic counts, which had been rashly 

Theodoric's march is supplied and illustrated by Ennodlus, (p. 

1598-1002)., when the bouaha.st of the oration is translated into Uu- 
language of common sense* 

* Tot reges, See. (Eimoduis, p IdOS)/ We miist’ recollect how much 
the royal title was multiplied and degraded, and that the merct-narl& s 
of Italy were the fragments of many tribes nod nations. 
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^ deserter, was betrayed and destroy- 
cd near Faenza by his double treachery; Odoacd' 
again appeared master ofthetieId,arid tbeinvader, 
strongly intrenched in his camp of Paria, was 
reduced to solicit the aid of a kindred nation, the 
Visigoths of Gaul. In the course of this history, 
the most voracious appetite for war Mdll be al'tin- 
dantly satiated ; nor can I much lament that oiir 
dark and imperfect materials do not afford a more 
ample narrati ve of the distress of Italy, and of the 
fierce conflict, which was finally decided by the 
abilities, experience, and valour of the Gothic 
king. Immediately before the battle of Verona, 
he visited the tent of his motImr‘ and sister, and 
letjuestcd, that on a day, the most illustrious festi- 
val of his life, they vvbnM adorn him with the rich 
garments which they had w'orked with their own 
bands. « Our glory,” said he, “ is mutual and 
“ inseparable. You are known to tlie world as 
“ the mother of Theodoric; and it becomes me to 
“ prove that I am the genuine offspring of those 
“ heroes from whom I claim my descent.” The 
wife or concubine of Theodemir w'as inspired with 
the spirit of the German matrons, who esteemed 
tJieir son’s lion'our far above their safety; and it is 
reporf ecl, that in a desperate action, when Theo- 
doric himself was Imrried along by the torrent of a 
flying crowd, she boldly met them at the entrance 

‘ See Ennodiue, p. 1603, 1604 Since the oretor, in the ting'spre- 
^nce.cQuld mention and ,,rfti«, his mother, we may conclude that the 
magnammity of Iheodoric was not hurt by the vulgar reproacho. of 

coiicubme and bastsiria * 
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of the camp, and, by her generous reproaches, • 

drove them back on the swords of the enemy .** 

From the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, iHscapitu- 
Theodoric reigned by the right of conquest : the dS," 
Vandal ambassadors surrendered the island of Si- 
cily,as a lawful appendage of his kingdom; and he 
was aqcepted as the deliverer ofitomeby the senate 
and people, who had shut their gates against the 
flying usurper.^ Ravenna alone, secure in the for- 
tifications of art and nature, still sustained a siege 
of almost three years; and the daring sallies of Odo- 
acer carried slaughter and dismay into the Gothic 
camp. At length, destitute of provisions, and 

ed to the groans of his subjects and the clamours 
of his soldiers. A treaty of peace was negotiated 
by the bishop of Ravenna ; the Ostrogoths Avere 
admitted into the city, and the hostile kings con- 
sented, under the sanction of an oath, to rule with 
equal and undivided authority, the provinces of 
Italy. * The event of such an agreement may be 
easily foreseen. After some days had been de- 
voted to the semblance of joy and friendship, 

Odoacer, in the midst of a solemn banquet, Avas 
stabbed by the hand, or at least "by the command, 
of his rival. Secret and effectual orders had 

This anecdote is related on the modern hut respcctabTeauthoritv 
of Sigonius, (op. tom. i, p, 580 ; De Occident, imp. h xv) : his wonis 
are curious.-—** Would you return She presented, and almost 

displayed, the original recess. 

* Hist, MiffcclI. 1. xv» a Eoman histoi^, from Janus to the ixth cen- 
tury,* an Epitome of Eutropius, Paulus Oiaconus, and Theopharie>> 
whifih Muratori has published from a -MS. in''lh.e Ambro?"'!:!!! Ubrarv, 

(Script. Rerum Itaiicarmn, tom 4 p. 100). 

m 




CHAP, been previouslydespatched; thefaithless andrapa- 
XXXIX. clous mercenaries, at the same moment, and with- 
out resistance, were univ-ersally massacred ; and 
the royalty of Theodoric was proclaimed by the 
Goths, with the tardy, reluctant, ambiguous con- 
sent of the emperor of the East. The design of a 
conspiracy was imputed, according to the usual 
forms, to the prostrate tyrant ; but his innocence, 
and the guilt of his conqueror,^ are sufficiently 
proved by the advantageous treaty which force. 
would not sincerely have gi*anted, nor weakness 
have rashly infringed. The jealousy ofpower,an(l 
the mischiefsof discord, may suggestamoredecent 
apology, and a sentence less rigorous may be pro- 
nounced against a crime which was necessary to 
introduce into Italy a generation of public felicity. 
Theodoric Hving author of this felicity was audaciously 
king of praised in his own presence by sacred and profane 

A.*a493, orators', but history (in his time she was mute 
inglorious) has not left anyjust representation 
Acg. 3 o' ’ of the events which displayed, or of the defects 
which clouded, the virtues of Theodoric.^ One 


y Prcjcopiiis (Gothic. 1. i, c* i) approves himself an impartiai sceptic : 

iKvun, Cassiodofius, (in Chron,)', and Ennodiost 
(p. 16'04*), are loyal and credulous ^ and the testimony of the Vaicsian 
Fragment (p. 718) may justify their belief. Mareellinus spits the 
venom of a Greek subject— -pc rjuriis illectiis, interfectusque est, (iii 
Chron.). 

The sonorous and servile oration of Ennodiiis Was pronounced at 
?.lilau or Ravenna in the years 507 or 508, (Sirmond, tom. i, p. 1615). 
"J'wo or tliree years afterwards, the orator was rewarded with the 
bishopric of Pavia, which he held till his death in the year 521. (Du- 
pin Bibliot, Eccles. tom. v, p. 11-14.' See Saxii Onomasticon, tom. 
ii, p. 12). 

^ Our best matenals are occasional hints from Procopius and the 
Viilesian Fragment, which was discovered by Sirmond, and is pub- 
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record of his fame, the volume of public epistles chap, 

composed by Cassiodoriusin the royal name is still 

extant, and has obtained more implicit credit than 
it seems to deserve.” They exhibit the forms, 
rather than the substance, of his government; and 
we should vainly search for the pure and sponta- 
neous sentiments of the barbarian amidst the de- 
clamation and learning of a sophist, the wishes of 
a Roman senator, the precedents of office, and the 
vague professions, which, in every court, and on 
every occasion, compose the language of discreet 
ministers. The reputation of Theodoric may re- 
pose with more confidence pp the visible peace and 

unahimius tii4' tihe- 

mory of his wisdom and courage, his justice and 
humanity, which was deeply impressed on the 
minds of the Goths and Italians. 

The partition of the lands of Italy, of which 
Theodorip : assigned the third part tojiis soldiers, 
is arraigned as the sole injustice of his 
life. And even this act may be fairly justified by 
the example of Odoacer, the rights of conquest, 
the true interest of theltalians,nndthesacred duty 

HAed at the end of Ammfanus Marcelllaus* ■ .Hie atitlior*s uaitie' is 'un* 
known, and his style is barbarous ; but in his various facts he exhibit^ 
the knowledge, without the passions, of a contemporary. The presi» 
dent Montesquieu had formed the plan of an history of Theodoric^ 
which at a distance might appear a rich and interesting subject 

The best cMtion of the Fnrinrww JUhrixiit is tot of Jo|ip Oarretius, 
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DECLINE AND FALL 

of subsistingawholepeople, wIio,onthefaithof his 
promises, had transported themselves into adistant 
land." Under the reign of Theodoric, and in 
the happy climate of Italy, the Goths soon multi- 
plied to a formidable host of two hundred thou- 
sand men,® and the whole amount of their families 
may be computed by the ordinary addition of wm- 
men and children. Their invasion of property^ 
a part of which must have been already vacant, 
w'as disguised by the generous but improper name 
of hospitality; these unwelcome guests were irre- 
gularly dispersed over theface of Italy, and the lot 
of each barbarian was adequate to his birth and 
oiBce, the number of his followers, and the rustic 
wealth which bepossessed in slaves and cattle. The 
distmcth>ns oi neide and plebeian were acknow- 
ledged f btJf the lands of every freeman were 
exempt from taxes, and heenj oyed the inestimable 
privilege of being subject only to the laws of his 
country/ Fashion, and even convenience, soon 
persuaded the conquerors to assume the mm-e ele- 
gant dress of the natives, but they still persisted in 
the use of their mother-tongue ; and their con- 
tempt for the Latin schools was applauded by The- 

® Procopius, Gothic. 1* i, rA; Variarum ii. Maffei (Verona Illustrat. 
p. i, p. 228) exa^erates tite injustieu the Goths, whom he hated 
as an Italian .noble. The plel^eian Muratoii crouches under their 
oppression. 

^ Procopius, Goth. It hiir c. 4, 2I. !Ennodiiis describes (p. 1612p 
1013) the military arts and increasing numbers of the Goths. 

® When Theodoric gave his sisteiftto the king of the Vandals, she 
sailed for Africa with a guard of 1000 noble Goths, each of tvhom was- 
attended by five armed followers, (Procop* Vandal* 1. it c. 6). The 
Gothic nobility must have been as numerous as brave* 

* See the acicnowledgmenjfc' of Gothic lihei^ly, V»r* y $ 3^. 
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adoric himself, who gratified their prejudices, or chap. 
his own, by declaring, that the child who had 
trembled at a rod, would never dare to look upon 
a sword.® Distress might sometimes provoke the 
indigent Roman to assume the ferocious manners 
which were insensiblyrelinquished by the rich and 
luxurious barbarian but these mutual conver- 
sions were not encouraged by the policy of a mo- 
narch who perpetuated the separation of the Ita- 
lians and Goths; reserving the former for the arts Goths and 
of peace, and the latter for the service of war. To 
accomplish this design, he studied to protect his 
industrious subjects, and to moderate the violence 
with0irt’dt»#ii*yili^^^^5rMdttr*bf •#hb 

were maintained for the public defence. They 
held their lands and benefices as a military stipend 
at the sound of the trumpet, they were prepared 
to march under the conduct of their provincial of- 
ficers; and theVhole extent of Italy was distri- 
buted into the several quarters of a well-regulat- 
ed camp. The service of the palace and of the 
frontiers was performed by choice or by rotation; 
and each extraordinary fatigue was recompensed 
by an increase of pay and occasional donatives. 
Theodoric had convinced bis brave companions, 
that empire must be acquired and defended by the 

« Procopius, Goth. I. i, c. The Roman hoys learnt the language 
(Var. viii, 21) of the Goths. Their general ignorance is not destroyed 
by the exceptions ©f Aiiialasuntha, a feifialet who might Study with* 
out shame, or of Theodatiis, whose learning jirovoked the indignation 
and contempt of his countrymen. 

^ A saying of Theodoric was founded ort experience.^** Bomanus 

miser imitatur Gothum; etutitisf'divesjGothu&imit&tviT Romanunw’' 

<See the Fragment and Notes of Yalesiui, p, 719). 
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CHAP, same arts. After his example, they strove to excel 
XXXIX. jjj g g ^ j gj? j.jjg jance and sword, the 

instruments of their victories, but of the missile 
weapons, which they were too much inclined to 
neglect;, and the lively image of war was display- 
ed in the daily exercise and annual reviews of 
the Gothic cavalry. A firm though gentle dis- 
cipline imposed the habits of modesty, obedience, 
and temperance.; - arid theiGoths were instructed 
to spare the people, to reverence the laws, to 
understand the duties of civil society, and to dis- 
claim the barbarous license of judicial combat 
and private revenge,^ 

Foreign Amongthebarbarians of the West, the victory of 

rSoric. Theodorichadspreadageneralalarm. But as soon 
as it appear^ th^t he whs satisfied with cdnquest, 
and desif ofis of peace, terror was changed into re- 
spect, and they submitted toapowerfulmediation, 
which was uniformly employed for the best pur- 
poses of reconciling’ their quarrels and civilizing 
their manners.* The ambassadors who resorted to 
Ravenna from the most distant countries of Eu- 
rope, admired his wisdom, magnificence,' and 

* The view of the establishment of the Goths in Italy, m 

collected from the Epikles of Cassiodorius, <Var; i, 24, 40 ; iii, 3, 24, 
4)8>; iv, 13, 4, 25;)* They are illustrated by 
the learned hfascou, (Hist, of the Germans, L xi, 40-44; Aiinota-' 
tion xiv). 

^ See the clearness and , vigour of his negotiations in Ennodius, (p. 
1007), and Cassiodoiiiis, (Yar. iii, 1, 2, 3, 4 ; iv, 13; v. 4$, 44), who 
gives the different styles o| friendship, counsel, expostulation, &c. 

1 Even of his table (Vat, vi, 9) and palace (vii, 5)* The admiration 
of strangers is represented as the most rational motive to justify these 
tain expeoces, and to stimulate the diligence of the officersi to whom 
thole provinces were intrusted. 
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courtesy ; and if he sometimes accepted either 
slaves or arms, white horses or strange animals, 
the gift of a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a musi- 
cian, admonished evfen the princes of Gaul, of the 
superior art and industry of his Italian subjects. 
His domestic alliances,™ a wife, two daughters, a 
sister, and a niece, united the family of Theodoric 
with the kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, 
the Visigoths, the Vandals, and the Thuringians ; 
and contributed to maintain the harmony, or at 
least the balance, of the great republic of theWest.“ 
It is difficult, in the dark forests of Germany and 
Polandj to pursue the emigrations of the Heruli, a 


CHAP. 

xxxrx. 


who condemned their widows and aged parents 
not to survive the loss of their husbands, or the de- 
cay of their strength." The king of these savage 
warriors solicited the friendshipof Theodoric, and 
was elevated to the rank of his son, according to 
the barbaric rites of a military adoption.^ From 

^ See the public and private alliances of the Gothic monarch, witli 
the Burgundians, {Van i, 45, 46), with the Franks, (ii, 40), with the 
Thuringians, (iv, 1), and with the Vandals, '(v» !)• Each of these 
epistles affords some curious knowledge of the policy and manners of 
the barbarians. - , 

His political system may be observed in Cassiodorius, Var. iv, 1; 
ix, 1), Jornandes, (e. 58, p. 698, 699), and tho Valesian Fragment, 
(p. 720, 721), Peace, honourable peace, was the constant aim, of 
Theodoric. 

^ The curious reader may contemplate the Heruli of Procopius, 
<Goth. L Ii, c. 14), and the patient reader may plunge into the dark 
and minute researches of M. de Buat, <Hist. des Peuples Ancicns, 
tom. is, p. S4S-396)* ‘ _ J ■ 

■ V ariarum , i v» 2. The spirit and forms of this martial Institution are 

noticed by Cassiodorius ; but he seems to have only. translated the sen* 
ilmenti of the Gothic king into tha language *of ‘'Homan eioquenoer*^'; * ^ 

^ c 8.' 
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the shores of the Baltic, the JSstians, or livo- 
nians, laid their offerings of native amber'* at the 
feet of a prince, whose fame had excited them 
to undertake an unknown and dangerous jour- 
ney of fifteen hundred miles. With the coun- 
try '' from whence the Gothic nation derived 
their origin, he maintained a frequent and 
friendly correspondence; tlie Italians were cloth- 
ed in the rich sables* of Sweden; and one of 
its sovereigns, after a voluntary or reluctant ab- 
dicatiofi, found an hospitable retreat in the pa- 
lace of Ravenna. He had reigned over one of 
the thirteen populous tribes who cultivated a 
small portion of the great island or peninsula of 
Scandinavia, to which the vague appellation of 
Thule has been sometimes applied;. That north- 
ern region was peopled, or had been explored, as 
high as the sixtyreighth degree of latitude, 
where the natives of the polar circle enjoy and 
lose the presence of the sun at each summer and 

^ Cassibdorias, wbo ijiiotes Tacitus to the .^stians, the unleiterea 
savages of the Baltic, (Var. v, 2), describes the amber for which 
their shores haye ever been famous, as the gum of a tree, hardened 
by the sun, and purified and wafted by the waves* When that sin- 
gular substance is analysed by the chemists, it yields a vegetable oil 
and a mineral acid. 

. » Scanzia, or Thule, is described by Jornandes, <c. 3, p. ^10-613), 
and Procopius, (Goth, h ii* c* 15). Neither the Goth nor the Greek 
had visited the country : both had conversed with the natives in their 
exile at Kavenna or Constantinople. 

* Saiyherinas^tlUi* In the time of Jornandes, they inhabited Sudkans^ 
the proper Sweden ; but that beautiful race of animals has gradually 
been driven into the eastern parts of Siberia. Bufibn, (Hist. 
Nat. tom. xiii, p. 309-313, quarto edition); Pennant, (System of 
■ vol. p. SS2-3^8) ; Gmelin* (Eist* Gen. des Voyag«% 

tom* xviii, p» and iewquea (Hlit, is p 

m, ^ ^ ■ 
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winter solstice during an equal period of forty chap. 
days.* The long night of his absence or death 
was the mournfuf season of distress and anxiety, 
till the messengers who had been sent to the 
mountain tops, descried -the first rays of return- 
ing light, and proclaimed to the plain Ijelow the 
festival of his resurrection." , 

The life of Theodoric represents the rare and drfcn- 
meritorious example of a barbarian, who sheath- 
ed his sword in tiie pride of victory and the vi- 
gour of his age- A reign of three and thirty 
years was consecrated to the duties of civil go- 
orernment, and the hostilitfes in which he was 

the conduct of his lieutenants^ the dis^line of 
his troops, the arms of his allies, and even by tiiie 
terror of his name. He reduced, under a strong 
and regular government, the unprofitable coun~ 
tries of Rhastia, Noricum, Dalmatia, and Pan- 
nonia, from the source of the Danube and the 
territory of the Bavarians,* to the petty kingdom 

* In the system or romance of M. Bailly, (Lettres sur les Sciences 
et sur TAttantjde, tom. i, p. 249-256 ; tom. ii, p. 114-139), the 
phoenix of the Edda, and the annual -death and reyivai of Adonis and 
Osiris, are iihe allegorical symbols of the absencd and return of the 
sun in the Arctic regions. This ingenious 'writer is a -worthy dis« 
ciple of the great Buffonx nor is it easy for the reddest reason to 
withstand the magic of their philosophy. 

^ "Avra T£ ©yAiTflc/f « rm «rj» «ays Frocopius. At pre- 

sent a rude Manicheism (generous enough) prevails among the S'a- 
moyedes In Greenlandand in Lapland, (Hist. des.Ypyages, tom. xviii, 
p. 508, 509; tpm. xix^‘ p. 106, ,527, 528)4; ,accpiding to 
Grotius, Samojutae coelum atque astra adoraiit, numina baud aliis 
inifulora, (deBehw Belgicis, 1. iv# p. S38, MIp a sentence 

which Tacitus would' not haye disownedr- 

'• *-1S€C the Hi#h desFeuples,An<Ji^,ltc.;;toi.« ix,'p* 255-27$, 396--. 

Mh Tim Cdnat de Butt was Freneh minister at the cowl Bavaria : 

• a liberal 
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CHAR erected by tiie Gepidae on the ruins of SirniiuHL 
Ilis prudence could not safely intrust the bul- 
wark of Italy to such feeble and turbulent neigh- 
bours ; and his justice might claim the lands 
which they oppressed, either as a part of his 
kingdom^ or as the inheritance of his father. 
The greatness of a servant, who was named perfi- 
dious because he was successful, awakened the 
jealousy of the emperor Anastasius; and awar was 
kindled on the Dacian frontier, by the protection 
which the Gothic king, in the vicissitude of human 
affairs, had granted to one of the descendants of 
Attila. Sabinian, a general illustrious by his own 
and his father’s merit, advanced at the head of ten 
thousand RoniEins k. and the provisions and arms, 
which filled #|oag train: of waggons, were dfetri- 
buted to the fiercest of the Bulgarian tribes. But, 
in the fields of Margus, the eastern powers were 
defeated by the inferior forces of the Goths and 
'Huns ; the flower and even the hope of the Ro- 
man armies was irretrievably destroyed ; and such 
was the temperance with which Theodoric had 
inspired his victorious troops, that as their leader 
had not given the signal of pillage, the rich spoils 

His navai^ Of fijc enemy lay untouched at their fee't.^ Ex- 

,A. D. S09! asperated by this disgrace, the Byzantine court 
despatched two hundred ships and eight thousand 

a liberal cliriosity "prottipted^ in^tairies into the antiquities of the 
country, and that curiosity Wjas tho germ of twelve respectable vo- 
lumes. ■ , • . 

^ Sec the Gothic transactions on the Danube and In Illyrlcums In 
Jornandes, (c. 58, p. 699); Ennodius, (p. 1607-1610); Marcelllnus, 
(in Chron* p. 44, 47^.48), and Cassiodorius» .(iu Chron# and Var. HI, 
n, m I IS; 9,, |0, 11^ n | lx, % 9> 
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jnen to plunder the sea-coast of Calabria and Apu- 
iia ; they assaulted the ancient city of Tarentum, 
interrupted the trade and agriculture of an happy 
country, and sailed back to the Hellespont, proud 
of their piratical victory over a people whom they 
still presumed to consider as their Roman bre- 
thren.* Their retreat was possibly hastened by 
the activity of Theodoric ; Italy was covered by 
a fleet of a thousand light vessels,* which he con- 
structed with incredible despatch ; and his firm 
moderation was soon rewarded by a solid and 
honourable peace. He maintained with a powerful 
hand the balance of the West, till it was at length 

though unable to assist his rash aud'dafortunate 
kinsman the king of the Visigoths, he saved the 
remains of his family and people, and checked 
the Franks in the m idst of their victorious career. 
I am not desirous to prolong or repeat” this nar- 
rative of military events, the least interesting of 
the reign of Theodoric ; and shall , be content to 
add, that the Alemanni were protected,® that an 

I cannot forbear traBscribing the liberal and classic style of Count 
Marcellinus : Bdinanus comes domesticorum, et Rtisticus comes seho* 
krior'um cum centum armatis naiibus, totidemqiie dromonibus, octo 
miUia miiitum armatprura secum ferentibus, addevastanda Italiai Jit- 
tora processerunt, et 'usque ad Tarentum antiquissimam civitatem ag- 
grcssi sunt; remcnsoque mari inhonestam victoriam quam piratica 
ausu Komani ex Romanis rapuerunt, Anastasio Caesari reportarunt, 
Cin Cliron.'p. 48). -See Variar, i, 16,; ii, 38. , , 

» See the royal orders and instructions, (Van Iv, 15 ; v, 16-20). 
These armed boats should be still smaller than the thousand vessel# 
of Agamemnon At the siege of Troy* x - 

Voh Vi, p. 3S0-3ST. . . 

« ' Ennodius, (p, 1610), andCasModoritas, in thenoyal name, (Var. if, 
41), recocd'hii salntarj protection of the Alemanni . 
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CHAP, inroad of the Burgundians was severely chastised, 
XXXIX. conquest of Arles and Marseilles 

opened a free communication with the Visigoths, 
who revered him both as their national protector, 
and as the guardian of his grandchild, the infant 
son of Alaric. tJnder this respectable character, 
the king of Italy restored the pretorian prefec-- 
ture of the Gauls, reformed some abuses in the 
civil government of Spain, and accepted the 
annual tribute and apparent submission of its mili- 
tary governor, who wisely refused to trust his 
person in the palace of Ravenna."* The Gothic 
sovereignty was established from Sicily to the 
Danube, from Sirmium or Belgrade to the Atlantic 
ocean; and the Greeks themselves have acknow- 
ledged that Theodoric; reigned over the fairest 
portion of the western empire.* 

Civil go- * The union of the Goths and Romans might 
IfS^ac-have fixed for ages the transient happiness of 

nations, a new people of 
tawa. free subjects and enlightened soldiers, might have 
gradually arisen from the mutual emulation of 
their respective virtues. But the sublime merit 
of guiding or seconding such a revolution, was 
not reserved for the reign of Theodoric; he 
wanted either the genius or the opportunities of 

^ The Gothic transactions in Gaul and Spain are represented witfe 
some perplexity in Cassiodoriusj (Var. iu» 3!?, 38, 41, 43, 44 5 v, 39) ; 
Jornandcs, (c. 58, p» 698, 699), and Frocopius, Goth- h i, c. 1^). .1 
tvill neither hear nor reconcile the lon^ and contradictory argumcHts 
* of .the Ahh^ Dubos and the Count de 3luatj sthout the wat« of 1 uj> 
gundy, 

Theophanes,-|^,HSv; , : -t , 
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a legislator*/ and while he indulged the Goths chap. 
in the enjoyment of rude liberty, he servilely 
copied the institutions, and even the abuses, of the 
political system which had been framed by Con- 
stantine and his successprs. From a tender regard 
to the expiring prejudices of Rome, the bar- 
barian declined the name, the purple, and the 
diadem of the emperors ; but he assumed, under 
the hereditary title of king, the whole substance 
and plenitude of imperial prerogative.® His ad- 
dresses to the eastern throne were respectful and 
ambiguous j he celebrated in pompous style thp 
harmony of the two republics* applauded bis 

sole and undivided empire, and claimed above the 
kings of the earth the same pre-eminence which 
he modestly allowed to the person or rank of 
Anastasius. The alliance of the East and West 
was annually declared by tlie unanimous choice of 
two consuls; but it should seem that the Italian 
candidate who was navned by Theodoric, accepted 
a formal confirmation from the sovereign of Con- 
stantinople.'* The Gothic palace of Ravenna re- 

^ Procopius affirms that no laws whatsqeyci^ were promulgated by 
Theodoric and the succeeding kings of Italy, (Goth. 1. ii, c. d). He 
must rnean in the Gothic language. A Latin edict of Theodoric is 
still extant, in one hundred and fifty-four articles. 

« The image of Theodoric is engraved on his coins his modest suc- 
cessors were satisfied with adding their own name to the head of the 
reigning emperor, (Muratori AntiquitaL Italiee Medii iEvi, tom. ii, 
dissei’t. xxvU, p. ' Gi^imone, Istoria Civile di HapoU, tom. i,' 

p 16#). . \ ^ ' 

The aUianc© of the, emperor and the king of Italy are, represented 
by Cassiodorius, (Var. i, 1 ^ ii,!, 3 ; vi, 1), and Procopius, (Goth. 1. ii, 

6 1 I. ill, c. 21), who celebrate the friendship of Anastasius and 
Theodoric s but the figurative style of compliment was interpreted in 
^ very dHteent ioiie at Gouftetinopiaand Slavesna# 
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CHAP, fleeted the image of the court of Theodosius or 

XXXIX. Yalentinian. The pretorian prefect, the prefect 
of Rome, the questor, the master of the ofnees, 
with the public and patrimonial treasurers, whose 
functions are painted in gaudy colours by the rhe- 
toric of Cassiodorius, still continued to act as the 
ministers of state. And the subordinate care of 
justice and the revenue was delegated to seven 
consulars, three correctors, and five presidents, 
who governed the fifteen regions of Italy, ac- 
cording to the principles and ev^en the forms of 
Roman jurisprudence.* The violence of the 
conquerors was abated or eluded by the slow 
artifice of judicial proceedings ; the civil admini- 
stration, with its honours and emoluments, was 
confined to the and the people still pre- 

served their dress and- language, their laws and 
customs, their personal freedom, and two-thirds 
of their landed property. It had been the object 
of Augustus to conceal the introduction of 
monarchy ; it was the policy of Theodoric to dis- 
guise the reign of a barbarian.’* If his subjects 

^ To the xvii provinces of the Notitia* Paul Warnefrid the deacon 
(De Heb. Longobard. 1. ii, c* 14-22) has subjoined an xviiith, the Ap^ 
penine, (Muratori Script. Reruin Italkarum, tom.i,p. 431-433). But 
of these Sardinia and Corsica were possessed by the Vandals, anti the 
two Khastias, as well as the Cottian Alps, seem to have been abandoned 
to a military government. The state of the four provinces that now form 
the kingdom of Naples, is laboured by Giannone (tom. i, p. 172, 178) 
with patriotic diligence. 

^ See the Gothic history of Procopius, (1. i, c- 1 j 1. ii, c. 6) ; the Epis» 
ties of Cassiodorius, (passim, but especially the vth and vith books, 
■which contain the fornmltSi or patents of ofiices), and the Civil His« 
tory of Giannone, (tom. i, 1. ii, iii). The’ GotMc counts, which he 
places in every Italian city, are annihilated, however, by Malfei, (Ve« 
.rona lIlustrataK p. i, h T^ii, p. 227) ; for those of Syracuse and Mag- 
pies (Var. vi, 22, 23) were ®jiecM and temporary commissions. <r> 
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%'ere sometimes awakened from this pleasing ciup. 
vision of a Roman government, they derived more 
substantial comfort from the character of aGothic 
prince, who had penetration to discern, and firm- 
ness to pursue, his own and the public interest.. 
Theodoric loved the virtues which he possessed, 
and the talents of ’which he was destitute. Libe- 
rius was promoted to the office of pretorian 
prefect for his unshaken fidelity to the unfortu- 
nate cause of Odoacer. The ministers of Theo- 
doric, Cassiodorius* and Boethius, have reflected 
on his reign the lustreof their genius and learning. 

More prudent or more fortunate than his col- 


witho’iit forfeiting the royal favour; and after pass- 
ing thirty years in the honours of the world, he 
was blessed with an equal term of repose in the 
devout and studious solitude of Squillace. 

As the patron of the republic, it was the in- ProspentT 
terest and duty of the Gothic king to cultivate the 
affections of the senate” and people. The nobles 
of Rome were flattered by sonorous epithets and 
formal professions of respect, whichhad been more 
justly applied to the merit and authority of their 


** Two ItaUans of the name of Cassiodoritis, the father, (Var. i, 24, 
40), and the son, (ix, 24, 25), wer^ successively employed in the ad» 
ministration of Theodoric. The son was horn in the year 479; his 
various epistles as qiiestor, master of the biEces, and pretorian prefect, 
extend from 509 to 539, and he lived as a monk about thirty years* 
<Tiraboschi Storia della Letteratura Italiana, tom. iii, p. 7-24. Fa- 
bricius, BibHot. Lat. Med. JSvi, toin. i,-p. 357,, B58, edit; Mansi). 

“ See bis regard for' the seriate in -CoGhJceust .(Vlt* Theod, vili, p. 
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CHAF. ancestors. The people enjoyed, without fear or 
danger, the three blessings of a capital, order, 
plenty, and public amusements. A visible dimi- 
nution of their numbers may be found even in the 
measure of liberality yet Apulia, Calabria, and 
Sicily, poured their tribute of com into the gra- 
naries of Rome; an allowance of bread and meat 
was distributed to the indigent citizens; and every 
office was deemed honourable which was conse- 
crated to the care of their health and happiness. 
The public games, such as a Greek ambassador 
might politely applaud, exhibited a faint and 
feeble copy of the magnificence of the Caesars : 
yet the musical, the gymnastic, and the panto- 
mime arts, had not totally sunk in oblivion ; the 
wild beasts of still ekercfeed in the amphi- 
theatre the courage and dexterity of the hunters; 
and the indulgent Goth either patiently tolerated 
or gently restrained the blue and green factions, 
whose contests so often filled the circus with cla- 
Visitof mour, and even with blood.® In the seventh 
m year of his peaceful reign, Theodoric visited the 
old capital of the world ; the senate and people 
advanced in solemn procession to salute a second 
Trajan, a new Valentinian ; and he nobly sup- 
ported that character by the assurance of a just 

“ No more than 120,000 moHif or four thousand quarters, (A* 
nonym. Valesian. 721, and Var, i, 35 ; vi, 18 ; xi, 5, 39). 

• See his regard and indulgence for the spectacles of the circus, the 
amphitheatre, and the theatre, ia the Chronicle and Epistles of Cas* 
siodorius, (Var. i, 20, 27,-30, 31* 32 j iii, 51 ; iv, 51# illustrated by 
the xivth Annotation of Masoou’s History), who has contrived to 
sprinkle -the, subject ostentatious,, though ‘agreeable# learning. 
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and legal government,'^ in a discourse which he chap. 
w'as not afraid to pronounce in public, and to 
inscribe on a tablet of brass. Rome, in this august 
ceremony, shot a last ray of declining glory ; and 
a saint, the spectator of this pompous scene, could 
only hope in his pious fancy, that ifewas excelled 
by the celestial splendour of the New Jerusalem.'* 

During a residence of six months, the fame, the 
person, and the courteous demeanour of the Go- 
thic king, excited the admiration of the Romans, 
and he contemplated, with equal curiosity and 
surprise, the monuments that remained of their 
ancient greatness. He unprintaJ the footsteps of 

confused ' that each day "he viewe4^^^'*'ISh 
wonder the forum of Trajan and his lofty do- 
lumn. The theatre of Pompey appeared, even 
in its decay, ad a huge mountain artificially hol- 
lowed an4 polished, and adorned by human 
industry ;'and he vaguely computed, that a riv^of 
gold must have been drained to erect the colossal 
amphitheatre of Titus.*’ From the mouths of 
fourteen aqueducts, a pure and copious stream 
was diffused into every part of the city ; among 

5* 4n®nym. Vale». p. 721 ; Marius Aventiceusis in Chron. In the 
scale of public and personal merit, the Gothic conqueror is at least as 
much above Valentinian,as he may seem inferior to Trajan* 

Vit. Fulgentii in Baron. Annal. Eccles. A. B. 500, N*. 10. 

* Cassiodorius describes, in his pompous style, the forum o^ Trajan, 

<Var. vii, 6), the theatre of Marcellus, (iv, 51), and the amphitheatre 
of Titus, (v, 42) ? and his descriptions are not unworthy of the read- 
er’s perusal. According to the modern prices, tho AbM Barthelemy 
computes that the brick-work and masonry of the Coliseum would 
now costjwenty millions of French Ibres, (Mem. de FAcademie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xxviii, p, SS5>‘ 560)* How small a part of that 
stupendous fabric t 
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CHAP* these the Claudian water, which arose at the dk- 
XXXIX. tance'of thirty-eia'lit miles in the Sabine nioun- 

tains, wasconveyed alongagentle though constant 
declivity of solid arches, till it descended on the 
summit of the Aventine hill. The long and spa- 
cious vaults which had been constructed for the 
purpose of common sewers, subsisted, after twelve 
centuries, in their pristine strength ; and the sub- 
terraneous channels have been preferred to all the 
visible wonders of Rome.* The Gothic kings, 
so injuriously accused of the ruin of antiquity, 
were anxious to preserve the monuments of the 
nation whom they had subdued.* The royal 
edicts were framed to prevent the abuses, the ne- 
glect, or the depredations of the citizens them- 
selves ;juad a pmferaqd: archit«t, the annual sum 
of twafeundred pounds of gold, twenty-five thou- 
sand tiles, and the' receipt of customs from the 
Lucrine port, were assigned for the ordinary 
repairs of the walls and public edifices. A similar 
care was extended to the statues of metal or marble, 
of men or animals. The spirit of the horses, 
which have given a modern name to the Quirinal, 
was applauded by the barbarians the brazen 

* For the aqueducts and cloacae, see Strabo, (1. v, p, 360) ; Pliny, 
(Hist Nat. xxxvi, 24) ; .Cassiodorius, (Var. iii, 30, 31 ; vi, 6) ; Fro« 
copius, (Goth. I. i, c, lO), and Nardhii, (Eoma Antica, p. 514-522). 
How such works could be executed by a king of Rome, is yet a problem. 

^ For the Gothic care of the buildings and statues, see Cassiodo- 
rius, (Var. i, H, 34i'iv, 30 ; vii,.6,i3, 15)^ and tbe Vnlesian 

Fragment, (p. 7,21)'^ 

® Var. vii, 15, These horses of jVConte-CavaUo had been transported 
from Alexandria to the baths of Constantine, (Nartiini, p. 188). Their 
disdained by , t|ie Abb^ Dnbos, ^(Redections siur la I*oesle et 

$.ur 
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elephants of the Via saci'a were diligently restor- ch ap. 
ed;* the famous heifer of Myron deceived the cat- 
tie, as they were driven through the forum of 
peace'/ and an officer was created to protect 
those works of art, which Theodoric considered 
as the noblest ornament of his kingdom. 

After the example of the last emperors, Theo- Nourish, 
doric preferred the residence of Ravenna, where outaiyf 
he cultivated an orchard with his own hands.® 

As often as the peace of his kingdom was threat- 
ened (for it was never invaded) by the barbarians, 
he removed his cotirt to Verona”' on the northern 
frontier, and the image of his palace, still extantj 

model of Gothic architecture. These^O capital$j 
as well as Pavia, Spoleto, Naples, and the rest of 
the Italian cities, acquired under his reign the 
useful or splendid decorations of churches, aque- 
ducts, baths, porticoes, and palaces.” But the 

sur k Teinture, tom. i, section 39), and admked by Winkleman,, 

(Hist, de r Art, tom. ii, p. 159). 

^ Var. X, 10. tThey were probably a fragment of some triumphal 
car, (Cuper de Elepliantis, ii, lO). 

^ Procopins (Goth. I. iv, c. 2l) relates a foolish story of Uyron\ 
cow, which is celebrated by the false wit of thirty-six Greek epigrams, 

(Antholog. 2. iv, p. 302-306, edit. Hen. Steph. Auson. Epi^-am. iviii* 

Ixviii). 

* See an Epigram of Ennodius (ii, 3, p. 1893, 1894) on this gardeii 
and the royal gardener* 

^ His affection for that city is proved by the epithet of Verona 
tua,” and the legend of the hero i under the barbarous name of 
trich of Bern, (Peringsciold ad Cocbleeum, pi 240)^ Maifei traces him 
with knowledge and pleasure in bis native conntt7, (1. ix, p. 230..* 

236). ' ' , ' ' 

^ See Mailbi, Verona lilnstrata, parfi, p; '281*,. 308* See. He 

imputes Gothic architecture, like the Cbrfliptidn of language, writing, 

&c. not to the barbarians, but to the Italians themselves. Compare 
his sentiments with tbose^ of Tiraboschi, (tom. lit, p. 61)4 

"^VOL. YIU ■ B 
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happiness of the subject was more truly conspi- 
cuous in the busy scene of labour and luxury, in 
the rapid increase and bold enjoyment of national 
wealth : From the shades of Tibur and Prseneste, 
the Roman senators still retired in the winter-sea- 
son to the M^arni sun, and salubrious springs of 
BaiiE ; and their %dllas, which advanced on solid 
moles into the bay of Naples, commanded the va- 
rious prospect of the sky, the earth, and the water. 
On the eastern side of the Hadriatic, a new Cam- 
pania was formed in the fair and fruitful province 
of Istria, which communicated with the palace of 
Ravenna by an easy navigation of one hundred 
miles. The rich productions of Lucania and the 
adjacent p^^inces were exchanged at the Marci- 
•iian fountailj ' ih a populous fair annually dedi- 
cated to trade, intemperance, and superstition. 
In the solitude of Comum, which had once been 
animated by the mild genius of Pliny, a trans- 
parent bason, above sixty miles in length, still re- 
flected the rural seats which encompassed the 
margin of the Larian lake; and the gradual ascent 
of the hills was covered by a triple plantation of 
olives, of vines, and of chesnut trees.® Agricul- 
ture revived under the shadow of peace, and the 
number of husbandmen was multiplied by the re- 
demption of captives.** The iron mines of Dal- 

® viilas, climate^ ancl landskip of Baise, (Var. ix, 6 1 See CIu- 
ver. Italia Antiq. 1. iv, c, 2, p. 1119, &c») ; I.stria, (Var, xii, 22, 26), 
and Comum, (Var. xi, 14, compare with Pliny’s two villas, ix, 7), are 
agreeably painted in the Epistles of Cassiodorius. 

In Liguria numerosa agricolarum progenies, (Ennodius, p. 1678^ 
1679,. 1680). St. Epiphanius of Pavia redeemed by prayer or ransom 
6000 captives from the Burgundians , of Lyons and Savoy. Such 
deeds' aye tlie feest of tmswkn* 
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aiatia, a gold mine in Bruttiura, were carefully 
explored, and the Poinptme marshes, as vrell as 
those of Spoleto, were drained and cultivated by 
private undertakers, whose distant reward must 
depend on the continuance of the public pro- 
sperity.® Whenever the seasons were less propi- 
tious, the doubtful precautions of forming maga- 
zines of corn, fixing the price, and prohibiting the 
exportation, attested at least the benevolence of 
the state ; but such was the extraordinary plenty 
which an industrious people produced from a 
grateful soil, that a gallon of wdne was sometimes 
sold in Italy for less than three farthings, and a 
-quarter 

pence.^ A country possessed of so many va- 
luable objects of exchange, soon attracted the 
merchants of the world, whose beneficial traffic 
was encouraged and protected by the liberal spirit 
of Theodpric. The free intercourse of the pro- 
vinces by land and water was restored and ex- 
tended; the city gates were never shut either by 
day or by night ; and the common saying, that a 
purse of gold inight be safely left in the fields, 

® The political economy of Thcodoric (see Anonym. Vales p. 721, 
and Cassiodorius, in Chvon.) may be distinctly traced under the follow- 
ing heads: iron mine, (Var. iii, 23) ; gold mine, (ix, 3); Pomptins 
marshes, (ii, 32, 33); Spoleto, (ii, 21); corn, (i, 34; x, 27, 28; xi, 
il, 12); trade, (vi, 7, 9, 23); fair of Leucothoe or St. Cyprian 
in liUcania, (vHz, 33) ; plenty, (xii, 4); the cursus, or public post, (i, 
29 1 ii, 31 ; iv, 47 ; v, 5 ; vi, 6 ; vii, 33) ; tlio Flaminian way, (xii, 
^ 18 ). . 

^ JLX modii tritici in solidum ipsias tempor^ fuerunt, et vinum 
XXX amphoras in solidum, (Fragment, Vales,). Corn was distribut- 
ed from the granaries at xv or xxv modii for a piece of gold, and the 

*f rice wa still moderate. ' - ' ^ 
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was expressive of the conscious security of the 
inhabitants/ 

A difference of religion is always pernicious and 
often fatal to the harmony of the prince and pco- 
pie ; the Gothic conqueror had been educated in 
the profession of Arianism, and Italy was de- 
voutly attached to the Nicene faith. But the 
persuasion of Theodoric was not infected by zeal, 
and he piously adhered to the heresy of his fa- 
thers, withoutcondescending to balance the subtle 
arguments of theological metaphysics. Satisfied 
with the private toleration of his Arian sectaries, 
he justly conceived himself to be the guardian of 
the public worship; and his external reverence for 
a superstition which he despised, may have nou- 
rished in his niin# &e salutary indifference of a 
statesman or philosopher. The catholics of his do- 
minions acknowledged, perhaps with reluctance, 
the peace of the church ; their clergy, according 
to the degrees of rank or merit, were honourably 
entertained in the palace of Theodoric ; he esteem- 
ed the living sanctity of Csesarius** and Epipha- 
nius,* the orthodox bishops of Arles and Pavia ; 
and presented a decent offering on the tomb of 

« See the life of St* Ce^sarius in Baronius, (A. D. SOS, N®, 12, 13, 
14). The king pre.sented him with 300 gold solidi, and a di.scu.s of 
silver of the weight of sixty pounds. 

Ennadiufi in vid. St. Epiphanii, in Slrmond Op. torn, i, p. 1672- 
1600. Theodoric bestowed some importimt favours on this bishop, 
whom he used as a counsellor in peace and W'ar. 

^ Devotissimiis ac si CathoHcus, (Annuym. Vales, p. 720) ; yet his 
ofering was no more than two siver candlesticks, fcermtr&ta J of the 
weight of seventy pounds, far inferior to the gold and gems of Con- 
stantinople and Franto«* (Anastasias in Tit, font* in llormlsda, p. 34, 
edit. Paris). 
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St. Peter, without any scnipulous inquiry into chap. 
the creed of the apostle.'' His favourite Goths, 
and even his mother, were permitted to retain or 
embrace the Athanasian faith, and his long reign 
could not afford the example of an Italian ca- 
tholic, who, either from choice or compulsion, 
had deviated into the religion of the conqueror.' 

The people, and the barbarians themselves, were 
edified by the pomp and order of religious wor- 
ship ; the magistrates were instructed to defend 
the just immunities of ecclesiastical persons -and 
possessions ; the bishops held their synods, the 
metropolitans exercised their jurisdiction, and the 
privileges of sanctusny wer® naiaintained qr mo- 
derated according to the spirit of the Roman 
jurisprudence. With the protection, Theodoric 
assumed the legal supremacy of the church ; and 
his firm administration restored or extended some 
useful prerogatives which had been neglected by 
the feeble emperors of the West. He was not 
ignorant of the dignity and importance of the 
Roman pontiff, to whom the venerable name of 
Pope was now appropriated. The peace or the 
revolt of Italy might depend on the character of 
a wealthy and popular bishop, who claimed such 

^ The tolerating svfjtem of hiis reign, (Ennodius, p. 1612; Anonym* 

Vales, p. 7i^> ; Procop. Goth. I. i, c. 1 ; I. ii, c. 6), may be studied in 
the Epistles of Cassiudorius, under the i’oHo\ring heads : binhops, (Van 
i, 0; vlii, 15, 24; xi, 23) ; immunities^ ii, 29, 30); church^ 

kimki (iv, IT, 20); saiictuaries, (ii, 11; in, 47); ckurch^plait, (xii, 

20) ; dkciplhWi (iv, 4-4) ; which prove at the same time that he %vas 
the head of the church as well as of the state. • 

^ We may reject a foolish tale of his beheading a catholic deacon 
who turned Ariun, (Theodor. Lector. No. IT). Why Is Theodoric 
.’iiirnanied Afer ? From Vafir*^ (Vale.?, ad loc,) A light conjecture. 
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CHAP, auiple dominion both in heaven and earth ; v.iic# 

XXXIX. Jiatijjeen declared in a numerous synod to he pure 
from all sin, and exemjit from all judgment.'" 
When the chair of St. Peter was disputed by 
Symniadms and Laurence, they appeared at hi.s 
summons before the tribunal of an Arian mo- 
narch, and he confirmed the election of the most 
Worthy or the most obsequious candidate. At ti;e 
end of Ms life, in a moment of jealousy and re- 
sentment, he prevented the choice of the Ro- 
mans, by nominating’ a pope in the palace of 
Ravenna. The danger and furious contests of a 
schism were mildly restrained, and the last decree 
of the senate was enacted to extinguish, if it were 
possible, the scandalous venality of the papal elec- 
tions." 

Vices of ■ j jiavg descanted with pleasure on the fortunate 

his govern- i. • ■ n r i i o 

inent. Condition of Italy ; hut our fancy must not hastily 
« conceive that the golden age of the poets, a race 
of men without vice or misery, was realised under 
the Gothic conquest. "The fair prospect Avas 
sometimes overcast with clouds ; the wisdom of 
Thcodoric might he deceived, his power might 
he resisted, and the declining age of the monarch 
Was sullied W’ithpopularhatred andpatrician blood. 
In the first insolence of victory, he had been 
tempted to deprive the wdiole party of Odoacer 

Ennodius, p. 16S1, 1622, 1636, 1638. His approved 

and registered (synodaiiler) by a Eoman council, (Baronius, A, D.. 
•503, N*. 6 ; Franciscus Pagi in Breviar. Pont. Rozn. tom. i, p. gif). 

, » SeeCassiodonus, (Var, viii, 15; ix, 15, 16) ; Anastasius, (in Sym^ 

rnacho* p 31), and the acviith Annotation of Mascou. Baronins, 
Pagi, and most of the catholic doctors^, confess, with an angry growl j 
this Gothic usurpation.* 
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of the civil and even the natural rights of so- 
ciety a tax unseasonably imposed after the ca- 
lamities of war, would have crushed the rising 
agriculture of Liguria; a rigid pre-emption of 
corn, which was intended for the public relief, 
must have aggravated the distress of Campania. 
These dangerous projects were defeated by the 
virtue and eloquence of Epiphanius and Boethius, 
who, in the presence of Theodoric himself, suc- 
cessfully pleaded the cause of the people but if 
the royal ear was open to the voice of truth, a 
saint and a philosopher are not always to be found 
at the ear of kings. The privileges of rank, or 
office, or favpurj.were too jEqquieptly ^u^d by 
Italian fraud and Gothic violence, and the avarice 
of the king’s nephew was publicly exposed, at 
first by the usurpation, and afterwards by the re- 
stitution, of the estates which he had unjustly ex- 
torted from his Tuscan neighbours. Two hun- 
dred thousand barbarians, formidable even to their 
master, were seated in the heart of Italy ; they in- 
dignantly supported the restraints of peace anddis- 
cipline ; the disorders of their march were always 
felt and sometimes compensated; and where itwas 
dangerous to punish, it might be prudent to dis- 

* He disabled them — a licentia testandi ; and all Italy mourned— « 
lamentabili justitio- I wi.sh to believe, that these penalties were 
enacted against the rebels, who had violated their oath of allegiance ; 
but the testimony of Ennodius, (p. 1675-1678) is the more weighty, 
as he lived and died under the reign of Theodoric. 

s* Ennodius, in Vit Epiphanu p. 1689, 1690. Boethius de Consola- 
.tione Philosophise, 1. i, pros, iv, p.r 45, 46, 47. . Eespect, but weigh 
the passions of the saint and the senator ; and fortify or alleviate their 
cumplamts by the rmkim hints ©f Cassladorius, (iijS; iv, 36 1 viii, &)• 
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semble, the sallies of theii’ native fierceness. When 
the indulgence of Theodoric had reniitted two- 
thirds of the Ligurian tribute, he condescended to 
explain the difficulties of his situation, and to la- 
nient the heavy though inevitable burdens which 
he imposed on his subjects for their own defence.'- 
These ungrateful subjects could never be cordially 
reconciled to the origin, the religion, or even the 
virtues of the Gothic conqueror ; past calamities 
were forgotten, and the sense or suspicion of in- 
juries was rendered still more exquisite by the 
present felicity of the times. 

Even the religious toleration which Theodoric 
had the glory of introducing into the Christian 
world, was painful and offensive to the ortiiodox 
zeal of the Italians. They respected the armed 
heresy of the Goths ; but their pious rage was 
safely pointed against the rich and defenceless 
Jews, w'ho had formed their establishments at 
Naples, Rome, Ravenna, Milan, and Genoa, for 
the benefit of trade, and under the sanction of the 
laws."" Their persons were insulted, their effect^ 
were pillaged, and their synagogues were burnt 
by the mad populace of Ravenna and Rome, iii- 
ffamed, as it should seem, by the most frivolous or 
extravagant pretences. The government which 
could neglect, would have deserved, such an out- 
rage. A legal inquiry was instantly directed ; and 
as the authors of the tumult had escaped in the 

'i Immanjum expensarum pondus ... pro ipsoruin salute^ .* 
yet these are no more than words. 

* The Jews were settled at Naples, (Procopius, Gfotli. L i, c. S), af 
Genoa, (Var,.il, 28,1 iv, 33), Milan, (v. 37), Rome, (iy, 43). Set* 
likewise Basnage, Hist, des Jmfs, tom. viii, c. p. 25-i 
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crowd, the whole commimity was condemned to 
repair the damage ; and the obstinate bigots who 
refused their contributions, were whipped through 
the streets by the hand of the executioner. This 
simple act of justice exasperated the discontent 
of the catholics, who applauded the merit and 
patience of these holy confessors ; three hundred 
pulpits deplored the persecution of the church; 
and if the chapel of St. Stephen at Verona was 
demolished by the command of Theodoric, it is 
probable that some miracle hostile to his name and 
dignity had been performed on thatsacred theatre. 
At the close of a glorious life, the king of Italy 
discovered that he had exdtedth« hatred of aped*, 
plewhosehappinesshe had so assiduously laboured 
to promote; and his mind was soured by indigna- 
tion, jealousy, and the bitterness of unrequited 
love. The Gothic conqueror condescended to 
disarm the unwarlike natives of Ital3",interdic|ing 
all weapons of offence, and excepting only a small 
knife for domestic use. The deliverer of Rome 
was accused of conspiring with the vilest in- 
formers against the lives of senators whom he 
suspected of a secret and treasonable correspond- 
ence with the Byzantine court.® After the death 
of Anastasius, the diadem had been placed on the 
head of a feeble old man ; but the powers of go- 
vernment were assumed by his nephew Justinian, 
who already meditated the extirpation of heresy, 

? Rex avidus communis exitii, &c. (Boethius, ■:1* y p. <S9) : rex do* 
lum Bomwis tendetet, (Anonym. Vaks, p.,,7^3). ■ These are hard 
%vordss they speak the passiops of the ltaliaas,.and those (I itw) of 
Theodoric himsdf* 
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Characterj 
studi€.s, 
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iiourfj of 
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and the conquest of Italy and Africa. A rigorotis 
law which was published at Constantinople, to 
reduce the Arians by the dread of punishment 
within the pale of tiie church, awakened the just 
resentment of Theodoric, who claimed for his 
distressed brethren of the East, the same indul- 
gence wdiich he had so long granted to the catho- 
lics of his dominions. At his stern command, the 
Roman pontiff, with four ilhistrious senators, em- 
barked on an embassy, of which he must ha\'e 
rdike dreaded the failure or the success. The sin- 
gular veneration shewn to the first pope who had 
visited Constantinople was punished as a crime by 
his jealous monarch ; the artful or peremptory re- 
fusal oftheByzantinecourtmightescuse an equal, 
and would provoke a larger, measure of retalia- 
tion; and a mandate w'as prepared in Italy, to pro- 
hibit, after a stated day, the exercise of the catho- 
lic worship. By the bigotry of his subjects and ene- 
mies, the most tolerant of princes was driven to 
the brink of persecution ; and the life of Theodo- 
ric was too long, since he lived to condemn the 
virtue of Boethius and Symmachus.*^ 

The senator Boethius" is the last of the Ro- 
mans whom Cato or Tally could have acknow- 

' I have laboured to extract a i-ational narrative fVom the dark, eea* 
CIRC, and vai'ious hints of the Yaksian Fragment, (p. 722, 723, 724); 
Theophanes, (p. 145); Anastasius, (in Johanne, p. 35), and the Hist- 
Miscella, (p- 103, cdiS. Muratori). A gentle pressure and paraphrase 

their words is no violence. Consult likewise Muratori, (Annali d’’ 
Italia, tom. iv, p. 44 1-478), with the Annals and Breviary (tom. i, 
250-263) of the two Pagis, the uncle and the nephew. 

“ Le Cierc has composed a critical and philosophical life of Anicius 
Manlius Severinus Boethius, (Bibliot. Choisie, tom. xvij p. i68«-27S); 
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fedgcd for their countryman. As a wealthy orphan, 
he inherited the patrimony and honours of the 
An ici an faniilj', a name am bitiously assumed by the 
kings and emperors of the age ; and the appella- 
tion of Manlius asserted his genuine or fabulous 
descent from a race of consuls and dictators, who 
had repulsed the Gauls from the Capitol, and sa- 
crificed their sons to the discipline of the republic. 
In the youth of Boethius, the studies of Rome 
wore not totally abandoned ; a Virgil is now' 
extant, corrected by the hand of a consul ; and 
the professors of grammar, rhetoric, and jurispru- 
dence, were maintained in their privileges and 
pensions, by the HbeMity of But the 

erudition of the Latin language w'as insufficient . 
to satiate his ardentcurlositv; andBoethins is said 
to have employed eighteen laborious years in the 
schools of Athens,^ which were supported by the 
zeal, the learning, and the dUigence of Proclus 
and his disciples. The reason and piety of their 
Roman pupil were fortunately saved from the con- 
tagion of mystery and magic, which polluted the 
groves of the academy; but he imbibed the spirit, ' 

and both TiraboscM (tom. iii) and Fabricius (Bibliot. Latin.) may 
be usefully consulted. The date of his birth may be placed about the 
year 470, and his death in 5^4, in a premature old age, (Consol, Phil. 
Jrictrica, i, p. 5). 

* For the age and value of this MS. now in the hledicean library 
at Florence, see the Cenotaphia Pisana (p. 430-"44'7} of Cardinal Noris. 

y The Athenian studies of Boethius are doubtful, (Baronius, A. 

£10. K*. 3, from a spurious tract, De Disciplina Scholaritm), and the 
term ®f eighteen years is doubtless too long ; but the simple fact of a 
visit to Athens is justified by much internal evidence, (Brucker, Hist. 
Crit. Fhilosoph. tom. iii, p, 524-537), and by an expression (though 
vague and ambiguous) of his friend- Cassidorius, (Var.i,’ 45)^ iong^ 
j^sitas Athenas introisti/* 
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aud imitated the method, of his dead and living 
masters, whoattempted to reconcilethestrongand 
subtle sense of Aristotle with the devout contem- 
plationand sublime fancy of Plato. After his return 
to Rome, and his marriage with the daughter of 
Ms friend, the patrician Symmadius, Boethius still 
continued, in a palace of ivory and marble, to pro- 
secute the same studies.^ The church was edi- 
fied by bis profound defence of the orthodox 
creed against the Arian, the Eutychian, and the 
Nestorian heresies; and the catholic unity was 
explained or exposed in a formal treatise by the 
indijferen ce of three distinct though consubstantial 
persons. For the benefit of his Latin readers, his 
genius submitted to teach the first elements of the 
aits and sciences of Greece. The geometry of 
Euclid, the music of Pythagoras, the arithmetic 
of Nicomachus, the mechanics of Archimedes, 
the astronomy of Ptolemy, the theology of Plato, 
and the logic of Aristotle, with the commentary 
ofPorphyry, were translated and illustrated by the 
indefatigable pen of the Roman senator. And he 
aloneivas esteemed capable of describing the won- 
ders of art, a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a sphere 
which represented the motions of the planets. 
From these abstruse speculations, Boethius stoop- 
ed, or, to speak more truly, he rose to the social dii- 

» .Bibliothecae compto$ chore scvitro parietcs, &c. (Consol, Pliil, 
pros. V, p. 74). The Epistles of Ennodius, (vi, 6; vii, 13; viii, 1, 31, 
37, 40), and Cassiodorius, (Var. i, 39; iy, 6; ix, 21), afford, many 
proofs of the high reputation which he enjoyed in his own times. It is 
true, that the bishop of Pavia %y anted to purchase of him an old house 
at and pr*u&e might be tendepfid RUd accepted in part of pay* 
ment. ' ■ 
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lies of public and private life; the indigent were chap. 
relieved by his liberality; and his eloquence, which 
flattery might compare to the -voice of Demost- 
henes or Cicero, was uniformly exerted in the 
cause of innocence and humanity. Such conspi- ■ 
cuous merit was felt and rewarded by a discern- 
ing prince ; the dignity of Boethius wah adorned 
with the titles of consul and patrician, and his 
talents were usefully employed in the important 
station of master of the offices. Notwithstanding 
the equal claims of the East and West, his two 
sons were created, in their tender youth, the con- 
suls of the same year.” On the memorable day 
of their inaugm’atkxm they p*oe©§i4eti ip^^lemn 
pomp from their palace to the forum, amidst the 
applause of the senate and people ; and their joy- 
ful father, the true consul of Rome, after pro- 
nouncing an oration in the praise of his ro}^! bene- 
factor, distributeda triumphal largess in thegames 
of the circus. Prosperous in his fame and fortunes, 
in his public honours and private alliances, in tlie 
cultivation of science and the consciousness of 
virtue, Boethius might have been st}’led hai)py, 
if that precarious epithet could be safely applied 
before the last term of the life of man. 

A pliilosopher, liberal of his wealth, and pars!- His natri. 
raonious of his time, might be insensible to the 
common alffirements of ambition, the thirst of 
gold and employment. And some credit may 

^ Fagi, Mara, tori, &c. are agreed that Boethius himself was consul in 
the year 510, his tvro sons in 52^, and in 487, peHiaps, his father* A 
desire of ascribing the last of these consulships to the philosopher, had 
perplexed the chronology of his life. In his. honours, ailianceSi chiid-* 
reo, lie celebrates his own felicity — his past felicity, (p, 109, liO). 
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be due to the asseveration of Boethius, that he 
nad reluctantly obeyed the divine Plato, who en- 
joins every virtuous citizen to rescue the state 
from the usurpation of vice and ignorance. E’er 
the integrity of his public conduct, he apjieals to 
the memory of his country.. His authority had 
restrained the pride and oppression of the royal 
ofBcers, and his eloquence had delivered Pauli- 
anus from the dogs of the palace. He had always 
pitied, and often relieved, the distress of the pro- 
vincials, whose fortunes were exhausted by pub- 
lic and private rapine ; and Boethius alone had 
courage to oppose the tyranny of the barbarians, 
elated by conquest, excited by avarice, and, as 
he complains, encouraged by impunity. In these 
honourable contests, his spirit soared above the 
consideration of danger, and perhaps of prudence; 
and we may learn from the example of Cato, 
that a character of pure and inflexible virtue is 
the most apt to be misled by prejudice, to be 
heated by enthusiasm, and to confound private 
enmities with public justice. The disciple of Pla- 
to might exaggerate the infirmities of nature, qnd 
the imperfections of society; and the mildest form 
of a Gothic kingdom, even the weight of allegiance 
and gratitude, must be insupportable to the free 
spirit of a Roman patriot. But the favour and 
fidelity of Boethius declined in just proportion 
with the public happiness; and an unworthy 
colleague was imposed, to divide and cohtroul 
the power of the master of the offices. In the 
last gloomy season of Theodoric, he indignant- 
ly felt that he was a slave; but as his master 
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iiad only power over his life, he stood without chap. 
arms and without fear against the face of an airgry 
barbarian, who had been provoked to believe that 
the safety of the senate was incompatible with 
his own. The senator Albinus was accused, and 

cused of 

already convicted oo the presumption of hop 171 treasoz> 

as it was said, the liberty of Rome. “ If Albinus 
“ be criminal,” exclaimed the orator, “ the senate 
“ and myself are all guilty of the same crime. If 
“ w'e are innocent, Albinus is equally entitled to 
“ the protection of the laws.” These laws might 
not have punished the simple and barren wish 
«f an unattainable blessing ; but they would have 
shewn less indulgence to tb® rash confession of 
Boethius, that, had he known of a conspiracy, 
the tyrant never should.*’ The advocate of Al- 
binus was soon involved in the danger, and per- 
haps the guilt, of his client; their signature 
(which they denied as a forgery) was affixed to 
the original address, inviting the emperor to de- 
liver Italy from the Goths ; and three witnesses 
of honourable rank, perhaps of infamous reput- 
ation, attested the treasonable designs of the 
Roman patrician.® Yet his innocence must be 
presumed, since he was deprived by Theodoric 
of the means of justification, and rigorously con- 
fined in the tower of Pavia, while the senate, at 
the distance of five hundred miles, pronounced 

^ Si ego scissem tu nescisses. Boethius adopts this answer (L i, 
pros. 4, p. 53) of Julius Canus^ whose philosophic death is describeii 
hj Seneca, (De Tranquiliitate Ammi, c* 14). 

® The characters of Ms two delatorsj BasiUus, (Van ii, 10, 11 ; i v, 22), 
and Opiiio, (v, 41 ; viii, 16), are illustrated, not much to their honour. 

Epistles of Cassiodorius, which likewise mention Becoratus, 

' the worthless colleague of Boethius^ (Liii* pros. 4, p. 193). 
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CHAP, a sentence of confiscation and death against the 
XXXIX. illustrious of its members. At the com- 
mand of the barbarians, the occult science of a 
philosopher was stigmatized with the names of 
sacrilege and magic.'* A devout and dutiful 
attachment to the senate was condemned as 
criminal by the trembling voices of the senat- 
ors themselves ; and their ingratitude deserved 
the wish or prediction of Boethius, that, after 
him, none should be found guilty of the same 
offence.® 

iiisimpri- While Boethius, oppressed with fetters, ex- 

sonmeiit * . _ , „ 

and death, pected eacli moment the sentence or the stroke 
a. D. 624. jjg composed in the to%rer of Pavia the 

ConsolaHoji of Philosophy ; a golden volume not 
unworthy of the leisure of Plato or Tully, but 
which claims incomparable merit from the bar- 
barism of the times, and the situation of the 
author. The celestial guide whom he had so 
long invoked at Rome and Athens, now conde- 
scended to illumine his dungeon, to revive his 
'' courage, and to pour into his wounds her salutary 
balm. She taught him to compare his long pro- 
sperity and his recent distress, and to conceive new 
hopes from the inconstancy of fortune. Rea- 
son had informed him of the precarious condi- 

* •>' A severe inquir}' was instiluted into tKe crime of magic, (Vai\ xv, 

2.?> 23; ix, 18): and it was believed that many necromancers hud 
escaped by making their gagiers mad ; for mad, I should read drunks 
* Boethius had composed his own Apology, (p. 53), perhaps more 
interesting than his Consolation. We must be content with the ge- 
neral view of his honours, principles, persecution, ^c. (L i, pros, iv, 
p. 42-62), which may be compared with the short and weighty words 
of the Valesian Fragment, (p. ^23). An anonymous WTiter (Sinners 
Catalog, MSS, Bibhot, Berm tom* i:, p» 28t) charges him home 
honourable and patriotic treason^ ; i- 
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tion of her gifts ; experience had satisfied him of chap. 
their real value ; he had enjoyed them without 
guilt ; he might resign them without a sigh, and 
calmly disdain the impotent malice of his enemies, 
who had left him happiness, since they had left 
him virtue. From the earth, Boethius ascended to 
heaven in search of the supreme good; explored 
the metaphysical labyrinth of chance and destiny, 
of prescience and free will, of time and eternity; 
and generously attempted to reconcile the perfect 
attributes of the Deity, with the apparent disor- 
ders of his moral and physical government. Such 
topics of consolation, so obvious, so vague, or so 

abstruse,- 'are OTe|feetw;^-t«?i'SuM«S' of 

human nature. Yet the sense of misfortune may 
be diverted by the labour of thought; and the sage 
w'ho could artfully combine in the same work, 
the various riches of philosophy, poetry, and elo- 
quence, must already have possessed the intrepid 
calmness,, which he affected to seek. Suspense, 
the worst of evils, was at length determined by the 
ministers of death, who executed, and perhaps 
exceeded, the inhuman mandate of Theodoric. A 
strong cord was fastened round thehead of Boethi- 
us, and forcibly tightened, till his eyes almost 
started from their sockets ; and some mercy may 
be discovered in the milder torture of beating 
him with clubs till he expired.' But his genius 

^ He was executed in Agro Calventiano# (Calvenxano, between Ma* 
rigoano and Pavia), Anonym, Vales, p. 7^3* by order of Eusebius count 
of Ticinum or Pavia. The place of his confmemeiit is styled the baptise 
terp^ an edifice and name peculiar to cathedrals. It is cTaimed by the 
perpetual tradition of the church of Pavia. The tower of Boethius 
subsisted till the year 1584', and the draught Is yet preserved, (Tira« 
iioschi, tom. iii, p. 47, 48), 
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survived to diffuse a ray of knowledge over the 
darkest ages of the Latin world ; tlie writings of 
the philosopher were translated by the most glo- 
rious of the English kings, ^ and the third emperor 
efthe name of Otho removed to a more honour- 
able tomb the bones of a catholic saint, who, from 
his Arian persecutors, had acquired the honours 
of martyrdom, and the fame of miracles.*' In the 
last hours of Boethius, he derived some comfort 
from the safety of his two sons, of his wife, and of 
his father-in-law, the venerable Symmaehus. But 
the-grief of Symmaehus was indiscrecc, and per- 
haps disrespectful : he had presumed to lament, he 
might dare to revenge, the death of an injured 
friend. He was dragged in ql^ains from Rome 
to the palace' of -Ravewna(?'''«^^i|e suspicions of 
Theodoric could only be appeased by the blood 
of an innocent and aged senator. * 

Humanity AAtill be disposed to encourage any re- 
port which testifies the jurisdiction of conscience 

s SBc the Biogmphica Britannica, Alfred, tom, i, p, $0, 2d edition. ■ 
The work is stiH more honourable if performed under the learned eve 
of Alfred by his foreign and domestic doctors, h'or the reputation of 
Boethius in the middle ages, consult Briicker, (Hist. Crit, PhiIo.soplL 
tom, iii, p. 565, 566), 

^ The inscription on his new tomb was composed by the preceptor of 
Otho the third, the learnedPope Silvester H, ho, like Boethius himself, 
was styled a magician by the ignorance of the times. Tho catholic mar« 
tyr had carried his head in his handfe a considerable way, (Baronius*, 
A. Ds, 526, 17, -18) ; yet, on a similar tale, a lady of my acquaint- 

ance once observed,-^** * La distance n’y fuit rieu ; 11 nV a que le 
** premier pas qui coute.^^ ' 

* Boethius applauds the virtues of his father-in-law, (.L i, pros. 1, p. 59 ; 

I. |i, pros. 4*, p, 118), , Pi'ocopius,' (Goth. L i, c* i), the’ Valerian Frag- 
ihcnt, (p. 724), and .the Historia Mlscella, (L xv, p. 105), agree In 
praising the superior innocence or sanctity of Symmaehus; and in the 
estimation bf ^|:he legend^ -thb guilt of his murte oqual to the Im** 
^$oiinicxiit a pop^v ■ A,,. 
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and the remorse of kings ; and philosophy is not 
ignorant that the most horrid spectres are some- 
times created by the powers of a disordered fancy, 
and the weakness of a distempered body. After a 
life of virtue and glory, Thcodoric was now de- 
scending with shame and guilt into the grave: his 
mind was Immblcd by the contrast of the past, and 
justly alarmed by the invisible terrors of futurity. 
One evening, as it is related, when the head of a 
large fish was served on the royal table, he sud- 
denly exclaimed, that he beheld the angry coun- 
tenance of Symmachus, his eyes glaring fury 
and revenge, and his mouth armed with long 
sharp teeth, 'Witidh''f:hi^fe'fidd to'dev^ti5r‘h&BlfThe 
monarch instantly retired to his chamber, and, as 
he lay ti'embling with aguish cold under a weight 
of bed-clothes, he expressed in broken' murmurs 
to his physician Elpidius, his deep repentance for 
the murders of Boethius and Symmachus.^ His 
I naiady increased, and after a dysentery which con- 
tinued three days, he expired in the palace of Ra- 
venna, in the thirty-third, or, if we compute from 
the invasion of Italy, in the thirty-seventh year of 
his reign. Conscious of his approaching end, he 
divided his treasures and provinces. between his 
two grandsons, and fixed the Rhone as their 

In the fanciful eloquence of Caswodorius the variety of sea and 
river iioli are an evidence of extensive dominion ; and those of the 
inline^ of SiciiVj and of the Danube, were Served on the table of 
Thcodoric, (Var. xii, I I), The monstrous turbot of Domitlan (Ju- 
venal. Satir. ill, 39) had been caught on the shores of the Adriatic. 

/ Procopius, Goth, h i, c. 1. But he might have iriformed nr, 
tvhether he had received this curious anecdote from cotnnicii report, 
or fYom the mouth of the royal physician; 

» ' , ^ 7 7 -! E 2 ■ 
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CHAP, common boundary.™ Amalaric was restored to 
^xxix, throne of Spain. Italy, with all the con^ 
quests of the Ostrogoths, was bequeathed to Ar 
thalaric ; whqse age did pot exceed ten years, 
but who was cherished as the last male offspring 
of the line of Amiili, by the short-lived marriagii 
of his mother Amaiasuntha with a royal fugi- 
tive of the same blood."' In the presence of 
the dying monarch, the Gothic chiefs and I- 
taliaft magistrates mutually engaged their faith 
and loyalty to the young prince, and to his 
guardian mother ; and received in the same aw- 
ful moment, his last salutary advice, to maintain 
the laws, to love the senate and people of Rome, 
and to cultivate with decent reverence the friend- 
ship of the emperor,'* The monument of Theo- 
doric was’ erected hy his daughter Amaiasuntha, 
in a conspicuous situation, which commanded 
the city of Ravenna, the harbour, and the adja- 
cent coast. A chapel of a circular form, thirty 
feet in diameter, is crowned by a dome of one 
entire piece of granite : from the centre of the 
dome, four cohimns arose, which supported, in a 

»» Frocopius, Gotht L i, c* I, 2, 12, 13. "Fhls partition had 
directed by Theodoric, tbpugh it was not executed till after his death. 
Begmhereditatemsuperstesreiiquit, (Isidor.Chron.p. 721, edit. Grot,}. 

* Berimund, the third ih descent frorp Hermanric, king of the Ostro- 
goths, had i*etired into Spain, where he lived and died in obscurity, 
(Jornandcst, c. 33, p.'202, edit. Muratof.). See the discovery, nup- 
tials, and death of his grandson Eiuharic, (c. 58, p. 220). His lie- 
man games might render him pqpuJar, (Cassiodor. in Clsron.) ; bet 
Eutharic was asper in x^eligionc, (Anonym. Vaies. p. 722, 723). 

“^’See th^ counsels of Theodoric, and the professions of his siic€es.s- 
or, inFfocopius, (Goth* i i, c. 1, 2); Jornandes? (c. dd, p. 220, 
221), and CassSodorius, (Var# viii, 1-7). These epistles -ire 
triumph of hi? eloquence 
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rase of porphyry, the remains of the Gothic king, 
Surrounded by the bfazen statues of the twelve 
apostles/ His Spirit, after some previous expia- 
tion, might have been permitted to mingle with 
the benefactors of mhnkindj if an Italian hermit 
had not been witness in a vision to the damnation 
of Theodoric,'’ w'hose soul was plunged, by the 
ministers of divine vengeance, into the vulcano of 
Lipari, one of the flaming mouths of the in- 
fei’nai world/ 

P Anonym. Vales, p. 742. Aghellus de Vitis Pont. Raven; jn Muratoii 
.Script. Eerum Ital. tom. ii, P. i, p. 67, Alberti Descrittione d*ltalia, p« 
311. 

« This legend Is related by Gregory i, $6)^ and approved 

by Baroniue, (A, D. 626, N®. 28) ; and both the pope and ' cardinal 
are grave doctors, sufficient to establish a prbhahle opinion. 


^ Theodoric himself, or rather Cassiodorius, had described in tragic 
strains the vulcanos of Lipari, (Cluver# Sicilia, p. 40S-410), and Ve -' 

swius, <iv^ 50). ■■ 
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■ ■ CHAE XL. 

Elevaltoii of Justia the elder — Ecign of 

I, IVic Empress Theodora — II. Factions rf the circus^ 
mid sedition of Consiantimple — III. Trade and mc4- 
Qiufaciujx of silk~l\\ Finances and taxes — Y, Edifices 
of Justinian — Church of SL Sophia — Fori ijicat ions 
a7id frontiers, of the eastern empire — Abolition of the 
schools ofAiheiiS) and the consulship of lio me, 

viixK 1 lit: eiiiperor:;'Jimtimaa was _ bom ^ near tlie 
ruins -of Sardka* (the modem- Sophia), of an ob« 

Birth of scure race- of barbarians," the inhabitants of a 
desolate countzy, to Vviiicii the names 
.fustinian, of Dardaiiia, of Dacia, and of Bulgaria, have bceii 
May 5. ’ successively applied. His elevation was prepared 
MaV adventurous spirit of his uncle J ustin, who, 

t- with two other pehsaotsoftlie same village, desert- 

® There is son^e diiikuUy in tUc date of his (Ludevdg in Tir. 
Jtistimani, p. 125); none in the j}Iacc — the district ikderhiria — the. 
tillage Tauresiurxii ■which he afterwards decorated with hi.s name and 
splendour, (D’AnvUle, Hist, de TAcad. &c. tom. xx.d, p. 287-292). 

^ The names of -these Darcianian peiisants arc Gothic, wid almost 
English: Justinian, is .s. txmslation ot' uprauda^ iUthei 

SuhatiuH, (in Grseco-barbarous language &tqns)^ was styled in his viilags 
istock^ ( Stock J: his' mother Bigleniza was softened into Vigilantla. 

® Liidewig (p. 127-135) attempts to justify the Anician name t>f 
Justinian -and Theodora-, 'aitd ■to connect them with a family i'roui 
wMcl 'ihe "house 'of AusU'ia’has been derived. 
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Gcl, for the profession of arms, the more useful 
employment of husbandmen or shepherds.^ On 
foot, with a scanty provision of biscuit in their 
knapsacks, the threeyouths followed the high-road 
of Constantinople, and were soon inrolled, for 
their strength and stature, among the guards of the 
emperor Leo. Under the two succeedingreigns, the 
fortunate peasant emerged to wealth and honours ; 
and his escape from some dangers which tlireat- 
ened his life, was afterwards ascribed to the guar- 
dian angel who watches over the fate of kings. 
His long and laudable service in the Isaurian and 
Persian wars, would not have preserved from obli- 
vion the nameof J ustini .yet t|iey migjit^arraut 
the military promotion, which in the course of 
fifty years he gradually obtained; the rank of tri- 
bune, of count, and of general, the dignity of 
senator, and the command of the guards, who 
obeyed hini as their chief, at the important crisis 
when the emperor Anastasius was removed from 
the world. The powerful kinsmen whom he had 
raised and enriched, were excluded from the 
throne ; and the eunuch Amantius, who reigned 
in the palace, had secretly resolved to fix the dia- 
dem on the head of the most obsequious of his 
creatures. A liberal donative, to conciliate the 
suffrage of the guards, was intrusted for that pur- 
po.se in the hands of their commander. But these 

^ See the anecdote® of Procopius (c. 6) with the notes of N. Ale* 
manniiij. The sacirist would not have sunk,, In the vague and decent 
uppellation of the and of Uonaras. Yet whj? 

are those names disgraceful •and what German baron v/ould not 
proud to descend from the Eiimaeus of the Od^'ssey f 
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CHAP, weighty arguments were treacherously employed 
by Justin in his own favour; and as no competitor 
Elevation presumed to appear, the Dacian peasant was in- 
of vested with the purple, by the unanimo\is consent 
“Mie ^ of the soldiers, who knew him to be brave and 
aI ia sis, gentle ; of the clergy and people, who believed him 
tobeorthodox, and of the provincials, who yielded 
April ^ blind and implicit submission to the will of the 
or Aug. . elder Justin, as he is distinguished 

) from another emperor of the same family and 
name, ascended the Byzantine throne at the age 
of sixty-eight years ; and, had he been left to his 
own guidance, every moment of a nine years 
reign must have exposed to his subjects the im- 
propriety of their choice. His ignorance was simi- 
lar to that of Theodoric ; and it is remarkable, 
that in an age irot destitute of learning, two con- 
temporary monarchs had never been instructed in 
the knowledge of the alphabet. But the genius of 
Justin w'as far inferior to that of the Gothic king : 
the experience of a soldier had not qualified him 
for the government of an empire; and, though per- 
sonally brave, the consciousness of his own weak- 
ness was naturally attended with doubt, distrust, 
and political apprehension. But the official busi- 
nessof the state w^as diligently and faithfully trans- 
acted by the q^uestor Proclus ;® and the aged em- 
peror adopted the talents and ambition of his ne* 
pheiv Justinian, an aspiring youth, whom his uncle 
had drawn from the rustic solitude of Dacia, and 

* His' virtues are,jiraised by Procopiusj (Persic, i i, c. 13 ). ,The 
fi^nestor Proclus was. th« Smiimm, aixd the exittoy of ^everj 

. 
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educated at Constantinople, as the heir of his pri- c hap. 
vate fortune, and at length of the eastern empire. 

Since the eunuch Amantius had been defrauded Adoption 
of his money, it became necessary to deprive him 
of his life. The task was easily accomplished by 
the charge of a real or fictitious conspiracy ; and dar. 
the judges ivere informed, as an accumulation of 
guilt, that he was secretly addicted to the Mani- 
chijean heresy.*' Amantius lost his head ; three 
of his companions, the firstdomesticsof the palace, 
were punished eitherwith death orexile; and their 
unfortunate candidate for the purple was cast into 
a deep dungeon, overwhelmed with stones, and 
ignominiouslythrowni,iw^o^thupa}>iht$ithesea. 

The ruin of Vitalian was a work of more diffi- 
culty and danger. That Gothic chief had ren- 
dered himself popular by the civil war which he 
boldly waged against Anastasius for the defence 
of the orthodox faith, and, after the conclusion 
of an advantageous treaty, he still remained in 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople, at the head 
of a formidable and victorious army of barba- 
rians. By the frail security of oaths, he was 
tempted to relinquish this advantageous situa- 
tion, and to trust his person within the walls 
of a city, whose inhabitants, particularly the 
blue faction, were artfidly incensed against him 
by the remembrance even of his pious hostiii- 

^ Manichoean signifies Eutyehian. Hear the furloms acclamatioivs 
of Constantinople and Tyre, the former no more than six days after 
the decease of Anastasius. The^ produced, the latter applauded, the 
enimch^s death, -(Baronius, A. B. -518^ IS. Fleury, UlsU 

Eccles, tom, vii| p. 200, 205, from the CouncHs, tom. v, p, 
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CHAP. ties. The emperor and his nephew embraced him 
as the faithful and worthy champion of the church 
and state ; and gratefully adorned their favourite 
with the titles of consul and general ; but in the 
seventh month of his consulship, Vitalian was stab- 
bed with seventeen wounds at the royal banquet;*' 
and Justinian, who inherited the spoil, was accused 
as the assassin of a spiritual bi’Other, to whom he 
bad recently pledged his faith in the participation 
of the Christian mysteries.'’ After the fall of 
his rival", he was promoted, without any claim of 
military service, to the office of master-general of 
the eastern armies, whom it was his duty to lead 
into the field against the public enemy. But, in 
the pursuit of feme, Justinian might have lost his 
present dominion over the age and weakness of his 
uncle ; and instead of acquiring by Scythian or 
Persian trophies the applause of his countrymen,’ 
the prudent warrior solicited their favour in the 
churches, the circus, and the senate, of Constan.. 
tinople. The catholics were attached to the 
ncphewof Justin, W'ho, between theNestorianand 

s Hi8 power, character, and intentions, are perfectly explained by 
the Count de Buat, (tom. ix, p. 54-81). He was great-grandson of 
..^pSpar, hereditary prince in the Lesser Scythia, and count of the Go» 
,thic fwdemti of Thrace. The Bessi, whom he could induence, arc tiie 
minor Goths of Jornandes, (c. 51). 

^ Jugtiniani patricii factibne dicitiir interfectus fiiisse, (Victor Tu- 
nimensis, Chron. in Thesaur. Temp. Scaligcr, F. ii, p. 7). Procopius 
(Anecdut. c. 7) styles him a tyrant, but acknowledges 
which is well explained by Alcmannus. 

'*■ In his earliest youth (plane adolescens) he had passed some time 
as an hostage with Theodoric. For this curious fact, Alemannus (ad 
Procop. Anecdot. c. of the first edition) quotes a MS. history 

of Ju-stiman, by bis preceptor Therophilus. Ludewig (p. 113) wishes 
10 make him a sQldi 6 x» 
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Eutychian heresies, trod the narrow path of inflex- chap. 
ible and intolerant orthodoxy In the first days , 

of the new reign, he prompted and gratified the 
popular enthusiasm against the memory of the de- 
ceased emperor. After a schism of thirty-four 
years, he reconciled the proud and angry spirit ol’ 
the Roman pontiff, and spread among the Latins 
a fiivourable report of his pious respect for the* 
apostolic sec. The thrones of the East u'ere illled. 
with catholic bishops devoted to his interest, the 
clergy and the monks were gained by his liberali- 
ty, and the people were taught to pray for their fu- 
ture sovereign, the hope and pillar of the true reli- 
gion. The magnlfieeiu^ 

in the superior pomp of his public spectacles, an 
object not less sacred and important in the eyes of 
the multitude, than the creed of Nice or Chalce- 
don ; the expence of his consulship was esteemed 
at twohunclred and eighty-eight thousandpieces of 
gold ; twenty lions, and thirty leopards, were pro- 
duced at the same time in the amphitheatre, and 
a numerous train of iiorses, with their rich trap- 
pings, was bestowed as an extraordinary gift on 
the victorious charioteers of the circus. While 
he indulged the people of Constantinople, and 
received the addresses of foi’eign kings, the ne- 
phew of .Iiistin assiduously cultivated the 
friendship of tlie senate. That venerable name 
seemed to qualify its members to declare 
the sense of the nation, and to regulate the 

^ The ecclesiasticai history of Justinian will be shewn Iioreaftpr. See 
Baronins, A. D. 518-«521,and the copious, article Jmtmimmin the in** 

.flex to the vuth volume of his Annals. 
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succession of the imperial throne: the feeble Ana- 
stasius had permitted the vigour of government to 
degenerate into the form or substance of an aristo- 
cracy; and the military officers who had obtained 
the senatoi’ial rank, were followed by their domes- 
tic guards, a band of veterans, whose arms or ac- 
*.lamations might fix in a tumultuous moment the 
diadem of the East. The treasures of the state 
were lavished to procure the voices of the senators ; 
and their unanimous wish, that hewouldbepleased 
to adopt Justinian for his colleague, was commu- 
nicated to the emperor. But this request, which 
too clearly admonished him of his approaching 
end, was unwelcome to the jealous temper of an 
aged monarch, desirous to retain the powder which 
he was incapable of exercising; and Justin, hold- 
ing Ms purple with both his hands, advised them 
to prefer, since an election was so profitable, some 
older candidate. Notwithstanding this reproach, 
the senate proceeded to decorate Justinian with the 
royal epithet of mhilissimis; and their decree was 
ratified by the affection or tlie fears of his uncle. 
After some time the langour of mind and body, 
to which he was reduced by an incurable wound in 
his thigh, indispensably required the aid of aguar- 
dian. He summoned the patriarch and senators; 
and in their presence solemnly placed the diadem 
on the head of his nephew', who was conducted 
from the palace to the circus, and saluted by the 
loud and joyful applause of the people. The life of 
Justin was prolonged aboutfour months, but from 
the instant of this, ceremony, he was considered as 
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xlead to the empire, which acknowledged Justini- 
an, in the forty-fifth year of his age, for the lawful 
sovereign of the East.* . 

From his elevation to his death, Justini^i go- 
verned the Roman empire thirty-eight years seven 
months and thirteen days. The events of his 
reign, which excite our curious attention by their 
number, variety, and importance, arc diligently 
related by the secretary of Belisarius,{i rhetorician 
whom eloquence had promoted to the rank of se- 
nator and prefect of Constantinople, xiccording 
to the vicissitudes of courage or servitude, of favour 
or disgrace, Procopius” successively composed the 
history; .own 

times. The eight books of the Persian, Vandalic, 
and C4othiG wars," which are continued in the five 
books of Agathias, deserve our esteem as a la- 
borious and successful imitation of the Attic, or 

? The reign of the elder Justin maybe found in the three Chronicles of 
Marcellinus, Victor, and John Malala, (tom. ii, p. 130--150), the last of 
whom (in spite of Body, Prolegom. li, 39, edit. Oxon.) lived sooxi 
after Ju&tinian,(Jorton’s remarks, &c. vol. iv, p, 383); ixi the Eccle.’ia- - 
tical History of Evagrius, <1. iv, c. 1, 2 , 3, 9), and the Excerpta of Thro» 
dorns, (Lector. 37), and in Cedrenus, (p. 362-366), and Zonara,^', 
(!. xiv', p. 58-61)rWho may pass for an original. 

“ See the character’s of Procopius and Agathias in La Mothe le Vayer, 
(tom. viii, p. 144-174) ; Vosius, (de Historicis Gra?cis, I. ii, c. 22), and 
Fahricius, (Bibliot. Grac. 1. v, c. 5, tom. vi, p. 248-278). Their religion, 
an honourable problem, betrays occasional conformity, with a secrer 
attachment to paganism and philosophy. 

“In the seven first books, two Persic, two Vandalic, and three Gothic, 
.Pfocopiiis has burrowed from Aj^pian the division of provinces and war’s: 
tHc vilith book, thong|i it bears the name of Gothk, is a miscellaneous 
and general supplement down to the spring of the yeA* 443, from 
wlicuee it is continued by Agathias till 549, (Pag’i, Ciiiica, A. I>. o7fb 
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CHAT, at least of the Asiatic; writers of ancient Greece. 
His facts are collected from the personal esi’eri- 
ence and free conversation of a soldier, a states- 
man, and a traveller; his style contiiraally aspires, 
and often attains,, to the merit of strength and 
elegance ; his rejections, more especially in the 
speeches, wdiich he too frequently inserts, contain 
a rich fund of political knowledge; and the histo- 
rian, excited by the generous ambition of pleasing 
and instructing posterity, appears to disdain the 
prejudices of the people, and the flattery of courts. 
The writings of Procopius" were read and ap- 
plauded by his contemporaries but, although 
he respectfully laid them at the toot of the throne, 
the pride of Justinian must have beox wounded 
by the praise bf an-hfero, who perpetually eclipses 
the^glory of his inactive sovereign. Tile conscious 

i’hc literary fate of Procopius has been somewhat unlucky. L llis 
books de Bello Gothico were by Leonard Aretiii, and published 
tFuIginii, 1470; Veiiet 1471, apud Janson ; Mattuire, Anna!. Typo-* 
graph, torn i, edit, posterior, p. 200, 304, 270, 299) in his owa 
name, (See Vossius de Hist. Lat. 1. iii, c. 5, and the feeble defence 
of the Venice Gibrnale de Leiterati, tom. xix, p. 207). 2. His work,-: 
were mutilated by the iivst Latin translators, Christopher Fersona, 
(Giornale, tom. xix* p. 340-318), and Raphael de Volaterra, (Huet 
de Claris, Inter prelibus, p* 16(>), w*ho did not eVeii consult the IMS. of 
t!ie Vatican library, of wdiich they w^erc prefects, (Aleman, in Pne* 
ial. Anecdot.), 3. The Greek text w'as not printed till 1607, by Hoes- 
cbellus of Augsburgh, (Dictionairc de Bayie, tom. ii, p. 782). 4, The 
Fails edition wae imperfectly executed by Claude IMaltret, a Jesuit of 
Thouluase, (in 1063), far distant from the .Louvre press and the Vatican 
from Which, however, he obtained some supplements. His promis- 
ed commentaries, &c. have never appeared. 'I’he Agathias. of Leydeii 
<1594) has been wisely reprinted by the Paris editor, with the Latih 
version of Bondventura Vulcaniiis, a 2car»cd interpreter, (Huet, p. 
iW),: . 

^ Agathias in Fraefat; p* 7, 8, 2. iv, p, lB7t Ev%rius» I. !r^ e» 12^ 

See likewise Fhotltis,'cod«-|^ii, p. 65. 
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(dignity of independence was subdued b}' the hopes 
and fears of a slave ; and the secretary of Belisarius 
laboured for pardon and reward in the six books 
of the imperial edifices. He had dexterously cho- 
sen a subject of apparent splendour, in which he 
could loudly celebrate the g’enius, the magnifi- 
cence, and the piety of a prince, who, both as a 
conqueror and legislator, had surpassed the puerile 
virtues of Themistocles and Cjtus.'' Disappoint- 
ment might urge tlie flatterer to secret revenge; 
and the first glance of favour might again tempt 
him to suspend and suppress a libel f in which 
the Koman Cyrus is degraded into an odious and 
iconteiuptibie • tyrants » M > wlwdi: 
and his consort Theodora are seriously I'epresented 
as two demons, wJio had assumed an human "form 
for the destruction of mankind.® Such base incon- 
sistency must doubtless sully the reputation, and 
detract from the credit, of Procopius : yet, after 

*5 Kw/ftt (iinys he, Pr.a*fat. ad L do Edinciis Jcvis'iJi.a.'tm') is no 

more than ‘7t&ihx*^a pun ! In 'these live books, Proebpius alTecta 
a Ghristian, as 'well as a courtly style. 

Procopius discloses himsedf, (Priefat. ad Anecdot. c. 1, 2, B), aud 
the anecdotes are reckoned as the ixth book by Siiidas, (torn, iii, p- 
ISd, edit. Kustch’). The silence of EVagrlns is a poor objection. Ba- 
ftntius (A. D. 51-8, N*®. 2d) re^jrets the loss Of this secret history: it 
was then in the Vatican library, in his own cnstGd 3 '', apd was first 
published sixteen years after his death, with die learned, but partial, 
notes of Nicholas Alemannus, (Lndg. 1623). 

® Justinian an ass — the perfect likeness of Domitiaii — (Anccdot. c. 
S) — Theodora’s lovers driven from her bed by rival demons-.— her 
marriage foretold with a great demon — a' monk saw tho prince of tho 
demons, instead of Justinian, on the throne- — the servants who 
watched, beheld a face -without feutures^ a body walking without a?> 
head, &c. &c. Procopius declares his own and'h^s friends belief jb 
r.bese diabolical storic«, (c. 12)* 
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CHAP, the venom of his malignity has been suflfcred to 
exhale, the residue of the anecdotes, even the 
most disgraceful facts, some of -which had been 
tenderly hinted in his public history, are esta- 
blished by their internal evidence, or the authentic 
monuments of the times.* From these various 
materials, I shall now proceed to descrilie the 
reign of Justinian, which will deserve and occupy 
S' the°” ample space. The presentchapter will explain 
reign of the elevation and character of Theodora, the fac- 
juatiman. circus, and the peaceful administration 

of the sovereign of the East. In the three suc- 
ceeding chapters, I shall relate the wars of Justi- 
nian which achieved the conquest of Africa and 
Italy; and I shall follow the victories of Belisarius 
and 'Narses, without disguising the vanity of 
their triumphs, or the hostile virtue of the Per- 
sian and Gothic heroes. The series of this and the 
following volume will embrace the jurisprudence 
and theology of theemperor; the controvemes and 
sects which still divide the oriental church ; the 
reformation of the Roman law^, which is obeyed 
or respected by the nations of modern Europe. 

I. In the exercise of supreme power, the first 
act of Justinian -was to divide it with the woman 
Thcotiora. whom he loved, the famous Theodora,'* whose 
strange elevation cannot be applauded as the tri- 

* Montesquieu (Considerations aur la Grandeur et la Decadence des 
Eomaxns, c* xx) gives credit to these anecdotes, as connected, I. 
with the weakness of the empire, and, 2. with the instability of J u£>- 
t InianV laws. 

« For the life and mannei‘s of the empress Theodora, see the Aiicc^ 
dotes; more especially c. 9, 16, 17, with the learned 

" notes of A lemahiiti'iS'i— a -reference of which is always implied 
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tiniph of female virtue. Under the reign of Ana- 
Etasius, the care of the wild beasts maintained by 
the green faction of Constantinople, was intrusted 
to Acaciusj a native of the isle of Cyprus, who, 
from his employment, was surnamed the master 
of the bears. This honourable office was given 
after his death to anothercandidate,notwithstand- 
ing the diligence of his widows who had already 
provided a husband and a successor. Acacius had 
left three daughters, Comito,* Theodora, and 
Anastasia, the eldest of whom did not then exceed 
the age of seven years. On a Solemn festival, these 
helpless orphans were sent by their distressed and 
indignant niiQther, in the garb of 8uppj|antsi into 
the midst of the theatre i thegreen faction received 
them with contempt, the blues with compassion t 
and this difference, which sunk deep into the mind" 
of Theodora, was felt long afterwards in the ad- 
ministration of the empire. As they improved in 
age and beduty, the three sisters were successively 
devoted to the public and private pleasures of the 
Byzantine people ; and Theodora, after following 
Comito on the stage, in the dress of a slave, with 
a stool on her head, was at length permitted to 
exercise her independent talents. She neither 
danced, nor sung, nor played on the flute ; her 
skill Was confined to the pailtomime arts; she ex- 
celled in buffoon characters, and as often as the 
comedian swelled hercheeks, and complained with 

^ Comito v/as afterwards married to Sitias duke of Armenia, the fa« 
tlier perhaps, at least she might he the mother, -of the empress So- 
phia. Two nephews of Theodora may he the sons of Anastasis, 
p. 30, 31). ^ ’ ' ■ ' , 
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a ridiculous tone and gesture of the blows thatwere 
inflicted, the whole theatre of Constantinople re- 
sounded with laughter and applause. The beauty 
of Theodora^ was the subject of more flattering 
praise, and the source of more exquisite delight. 
Her features were delicate and regular; her com- 
plexion, though somewhat pale, was tinged with 
a natural colour; every sensation was instantlyex- 
pressed by the vivacity of her eyes ; her easy mo- 
tions displayed the graces of a small but elegant 
figure ; and either love or adulation might pro- 
claim, that painting and poetry were incapable of 
delineating the matchless excellence of her form. 
But this form was degraded by the facility with 
which it was exposed to the public eye, and pro- 
stituted to liepntious desire. Her venal charms 
were abandoned toapromiscuous crowd of citizen^ 
and strangers, of every rank, and of every profes- 
sion ; the fortunate lover who had been promised a 
night of enjoyment, was often driven from her bed 
bya stronger ormorewealthyfavourite; and w-hen 
she passed through the streett, her presence was 
avoided hy all who wished to escape either the 
scandal or the temptation. The satirical historian 
has not blushed® to describe the naked scenes 

y Her Statue was raided at Coiistantinoplej on a porphyry column*. 
See Procopiuss (de 1. i, C. 11), wiio gives her portrait in the 
Anecdotes, (c. 10). Akmun. (p. 47) produces one from a Mosaic at 
llavenna, loaded with pearls and jewels, and yet handsome. 

^ A fragment of the Anecdotes, (c. 9), somewhat roo naked, w'a.s 
siippresaed by Alemannus, though extant in the Vatican MS.; nor 
has the defect been supplied. Ija 4ho Paris or Venice editions. La 
M^othe le Vayer (tom. ,viii,..p. 15d) gave the drst hint of this curious ■ 
passage#. (Jortin’s Bemarks# voh iv, p. S66), which he 
had recfelved from Eome, and it has beexi since published in the Me« 
nagiatia, (torn,. with a Latin version. 
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which Theodora was not ashamed to exhibit in 
the theatre.* After exhausting the arts of sensual 
pleasure, she most ungratefully murmufedagainst 
the parsimony of Nature;® but her murmurSj 
her pleasures, and her arts> haUst be veiled in the 
obscurity of alearned langudgej Afterreigningfor 
sometime, the delight and contempt of the capital, 
she condescended to accompany EcebolUs, anative 
of Tyre, who had obtained the government Of the 
African Pentapolis. But this union was frail and 
transient; Ecebolus soon rejected an expensive or 
faithless concubine ; she was reduced at Alexan- 
dria to extreme distress | and in her laborious re- 
turn to ConstahtihopSes cii^ of f&r'Sast ad^' 

mired and eiyoyed the fair Cyprian, whose merit 
appeared to justify her descent from the peculiar 
island of Venus, The vague commerce of Theo- 
dora, and the most detestable precautions, pre- 
served her from the danger which she feared; yet 

^ After hieniiob of a narrdw girdle# (i^s lione fcoiald apjpcar stark* 
naked in the theatre) > Procopius thus proceedSi^Av«??p£?r<rffxw« vt ev 

vcrriit ^mi • . i . xfn^as kuv'n v’unp&ti n-iwv eti^ete>fv 

Sfft^rav as h C( •foit; 

hhvh Kara f,iav tirhpv* I have heard that a learned preJaten 

now dec*ea.sed, was fond of quoting this passage in conversation-. 

Theodora surpi^ssed the Crispa of AusoniuSs (Epigram Ixxi), who 
imitated the capitalis luxus of the femaleic of Nola. See Quintilian In- 
stitut. viii* 6, and Torentius ad Herat Sermon, 1, i* sat. 2, v. 101. 
At a memorable supper, thirty sl&ves waited rotind the table $ ten 
young men feasted, with 1?heqdora. jFier §hapity Was mivefsat 

Et idgsaita viria^.heeddm satlata^ reeeaslt 

® H^e xax* rpim rfv>srnfJ^tx.r'i»Y iHxaPiti rp Ipijtru orf 

^5 p&n xm ^tlrvis aum n mv ttf* un »m i»mn' 

She wished for ft fm$rtk allftr^: on wMeh ahe -adi^t 
libations to the god of IovOp 
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CHAP, once, and once only, she became a mother. The 
infant was saved and educated in Arabia, by his 
father, who imparted to him on his death-bed, that 
he was the son of an empress. Filled with am- 
bitious hopes, the unsuspecting youth immedi- 
ately hastened to the palace of Constantinople, 
and was admitted to the presence of his mother. 
As he was never more seen, even after the de- 
cease of Theodora, she deserves the foul imput- 
ation of extinguishing with his life a secret so 
offensive to her imperial virtue. 

Her mar, 2 u themostabject stateof her fortuneand reput- 

rsagewith 1 ! 

.lustinian. atioii, soiue visioii, Cither 01 sleep or oi fancy, had 
wliispered to Theodora the pleasing assurance that 
she was destined to become the spouse of a potent 
monarch. Conscious of her approaching great- 
ness, she returned from Paphlagonia to Constan- 
tinople; assumed, like a skilful actress, a more 
decent character ; relieved her poverty by the 
laudable industry of spinning wool ; and affected 
alifeof chastity andsolitudein asmallhouse, which 
she afterwardschangedintoamagnificentterople.'^ 
Her beauty, assisted by art or accident, soon at- 
tracted, captivated, and fixed, the patrician Jus- 
tinian, who already reigned with absolute sway 
under the naitie of his uncle. Perhaps she con- 
trived to enhance the value of agift which she had 
so often lavished on the meanest of mankind : 
perhaps she inflamed, at first by modest delays. 

Anonym, de Antiquitat, C. P, 1. iii, 132» in Bandnri Imperimn 
Qr.lept* torn, p. 48., Ludwig (p. 154) argues sensibly that Theo» 
dora not have ixnmortalized a brothel ; but I apply this fact to 
her second and chaster residence at CoustaBtinople. 
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and at last by sensual allurements, the desires of 
a lover, who from nature or devotion was addict- 
ed to long vigils and abstemious diet. When his 
first transports had subsided, she still maintained 
the same ascendant over his mind, by the more 
solid merit of temper and understanding. Jus- 
tinian delighted to ennoble and enrich the object 
of his affection ; the treasures of the East were 
poured at her feet, and the nephew of Justin 
%vas determined, perhaps by religious scruples, to 
bestow on his concubine the sacred and legal cha- 
racter of a wife. But the laws of Rome express- 
ly prohibited the marriage of a senator with any 
female who had beett dishonoured ■fey’ a ^servile 
origin or theatrical profession : the empress Lu- 
picina, or Euphemia, a barbarian of rustic man- 
ners, but of irreproachable virtue, refused to ac- 
cept a prostitute for her niece : and even Vigi- 
lantia, the superstitious mother of Justinian, 
though she acknowledged the wit and beauty of 
Theodora, was seriously apprehensive, lest the le- 
vity and arrogance of that artful paramour might 
corrupt the piety and happiness of her son. These 
obstacles were removed by the inflexible con- 
stancy of Justinian. He patiently expected the 
death of the empress ; he despised the tears of his 
mother, who soon sunk undet the Aveight of her 
affliction; and a law was promulgated in the 
name of the emperor Justin, which abolished the 
rigid jurisprudence of antiquity. A glorious re- 
pentance (the words of the edict) ivas left open, 
for the unhappy females who had prostituted their 
persons on the theatre, and they Avere permitted 
to contract a legal imion Avith the most illustrious 
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CHAP, of the Romans.® This indulgence was speedily* 
followed by the solemn nuptials of Justinian and 
Theodora; her dignity was gradually exalted with 
that of her lover ; and, as soon as Justin had in- 
vested his nephew with tlie purple, the patriarch 
of Constantinople placed the diadem on the heads 
of the emperor and empress of the East. But the 
usual honours which the severity of Roman man- 
ners had allowed to the wives of princes, could 
not satisfy either the ambition of Theodora or the 
fondness of Justinian, He seated her on the 
throne as an equal and independent colleague in 
the sovereignty of the empire, and an oath of ah 
legiance was imposed on the governors of the 
provinces in the joint names of Justinian and 
Theodora.^ Tbeeasternworldfell prostrate before 
the genius and fortune of the daughter of Aca- 
cius. The prostitute who, in the presence of innu-. 
merable spectators, had polluted the theatre of 
Constantinople, was adored as a queen in the same 
city, by grave magistrates, orthodox bishops, vic- 
torious generals, and captive monarchs.“ 

^ See the oM law in Justinian’s. Code, (h v, tit. v, 3eg. T| tit. 
jtxvii, leg. 1), under the years 336 and 454. The new edict (about 
the yejir 5^^! or Aleman, p. 38, 96) very awkwardly repeals no 
more than the clause of mulieres aceaiW, libertina?, tabernariav See 
the po'yek 89 and IIT, and a Greek rescript from Justinian to the 
bishops, (Aleman, p, 41), » 

* I swear by the father, Ac. by the Virgin Mary, by the four Oos» 
pels, qu3B in manibus teneo, and by the holy archangels Michael and 
Gabriel, puram conscientiam germanumque servitium me servaturmii!) 
pacratissimis 0BKN. Justiniano et Theodow conjugi ejns, (NovelL 
•yiii, tit, 3). Would the oath have been binding in favour of the wi« 
dow f Communes tituli et triumph!, Ac. (Aleman, p, 47, 48). 

* “ Let greatness own her, and she’s mean no more,” Ac. 
Without Warbwrton’s telescope, I should never have seen, in the 
general picture of triumphant vice, any personal allusion to TheodCra. 
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Those who believe that the female mind is to- 
tally depraved by the loss of chastity, will eagerly 
listen to all the invectives of private envy or po- 
pular resentment,- which have dissembled the vir- 
tues of Theodora, exaggerated her vices, and con- 
demned with rigour the venal or voluntary sins 
of the youthful harlot. From a motive of shame 
or contempt, she often declined the servile ho- 
mage of the multitude, escaped from the odious 
light of the capital, and passed the greatest part 
of the year in the palaces and gardens which 
were pleasantly seated on the sea-coast of the 
Fropontis and the Bosphorus. Her private hours 
were devoted to the pfuideat as grateful 

care of her beauty, the luxury of the bath and 
table, and the long slumber of the evening and 
the morning. Her secret apartments were occu- 
pied by the favourite women and eunuchs, whose 
interests and passions she indulged at the expence 
of justice ; the most illustrious personages of the 
state were crowded into a dark and sultry anti- 
chamber, and when at last, after tedious attend- 
ance, they were admitted to kiss the feet of Theo- 
dora, they experienced, as her humour might sug- 
gest, the silent arrogance of an empress, or the 
capricious levity of a comedian. Her rapacious 
avarice to accumulate an immense treasury, may 
be excused by the apprehension of her husband’s 
death, which could leave no alternative between 
ruin and the throne *, and fear as well as ambi- 
tion might exasperate Theodora against two ge- 
nerals, who, during a malady of the emperor, had 
rashly declared that they were pot disposed to ne.- 
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chap; quiesce in the choice of the capital. But the re^ 
proach of cruelty, so repugnant even to her soft- 
er vices, has left an indelible stain on the me- 
mory of Theodora, Her numerous spies observ- 
ed, and zealously reported, every action, or word, 
or look, injurious to their royal mistress. Whom- 
soever they accused were cast into her peculiar 
prisons,*' inaccessible to the inquiries of justice ; 
and it was rumoured, that the torture of the rack, 
or scourge, had been inflicted in the presence of 
a female tyrant, insensible to the voice of prayer 
or of pity.* Some of these unhappy victims perish- 
ed in deep unwholesome dungeons, while others 
were permitted, after the loss of their limbs, their 
reason, or their fortune, to appear in the world 
the living monuiaente" of her vengeance, which 
was comwonly extended to the children of those 
whom she had suspected or injured. The senator 
or bishop, vvhose death or exile Theodora had 
pronounced, was delivered to a trusty messenger, 
and his diligence was quickened by a menace 
from her own mouth. “ If you fail in the exe- 
" cution of my commands, I swear by him w'ho 
“ liveth for ever, that your skin shall be flayed 
from your body.”*' 

Her vir- jf j.}jg creed of Theodora had not been tainted 

tues, 

with heresy, her exemplary devotion might have 

^ Her prisons, a labyrinth, a Tartarus, (Anecdot. c. 4), were im» 
del* the palace. Darkness is propitious to cruelty, but it is likewise 
favourable to calumny and fiction. 

* A more jocular whipping was inflicted on Saturninus, for pre- 
suming to say that his wife, a favourite of the empress, had not been 
found arpnrHi • (Anecdot. c* IT). : 

> Per viventeiu fn saccula excori«ix| te faclam. Anastasias de Vitls 
Pont, Homan, in VligiHo," p. 40. r 
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atoned, in the opinion of her contemporaries, for 
pride, avarice, and cruelty. But if she employed 
her influence to assuage the intolerant fury of the 
emperor, the present age will allow some merit to 
her religion, and much indulgence to her specu- 
lative errors.' The name of Theodora was intro- 
duced, with equal honour, in all thepiousandcharir 
tablefoundationsof Justinian; and the most bene- 
volent institution of his reign may be ascribed to 
the sympathy of the empress for her less fortunate 
sisters, who had been seduced or compelled to enir 
brace the trade of prostitution. A palace, on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, was converted into 
3 stately and spacious monastery, and^a liberal 
niaintenancewas assigned to five hundred women, 
who had been collected from the streets and bro- 
thels of Constantinople, In this safe and holy 
retreat, they were devoted to perpetual confine- 
ment ; and the despair of some, W'ho threw them- 
selves headlong info the sea, was lost w the grati- 
tude of the penitents, who had been delivered from 
sin and misery by their generous benefactress.® 
The prudence of Theodora is celebrated by Jus- 
tinian himself; and his laws are attributed to the 
sage counsels of his most reverend wife, whom he 
had received as the gift of the deity." Her cou- 

^ Ludewig, 161-166. I give him credit for the charitable at- 
tempt, although he hath not much charity in his temper. * 

Compare the Anecdotes (c. 17) with the Edifices* (I. i, c. 9). Hou 
differently may the same fact be stated! John Malala (tom. ii, p. 
174, 175) observes, that on this, or a similar occasion, she released 
and clothed the girls whom she had j5urcha$ed from the stews at five 
aurei a*piece. 

Novel, vih, 1. An allusion to Theodora. Her enemies read |he 
Dmmomdoraj (Aleman, p. 66), ’ ' • 
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rage was displayed amidst the tumult of the peo- 
ple and the terrors of the court. Her chastity, 
from the moment of her union with Justinian, is 
founded on the silence of her implacable enemies : 
and, although the daughter of Acacius might be 
satiated with lo\'e, yet some applause is dim to 
the firmness of a mind which could sacrifice plea- 
sure and habit to the stronger sense either of duty 
or interest. The wishes and prayers of Theodora 
could nerer obtain the blessing of a lawful son, 
and she buried an infant daughter, the sole off- 
spring of her marriage." Notwithstanding this 
disappointment, her dominion was permanent 
and absolute ; she preserved, by art or merit, the 
affections of Justinian ; and their seeming dissen- 
sions were always fatal to the courtiers who be- 
lieved them to be sincere. Perhaps her health had 
been impaired by the licentiousness of her youth ; 
but it was always delicate, and she was directed 
by her physicians to use the Pythian warm baths. 
In this journey, the empress was followed by the 
pretorian prefect, the great treasurer, several 
counts and patricians, and a splendid train of four 
thousand attendants : the highways were repair- 
ed at her approach; a palace was erected for her 
reception : and as she passed through Bithynia, 
she distributed liberal alms, to the churches, the 
monasteries, and the hospitals, that they might 
implore heaven for the restoration of her health."^ 

. « St Sabas refused to pray for a son of Theodora, lest he should 
prove an heretic worse .than Anastasias himself, (Cyril in Vit. St. 
Sabas, apud Alemah, p- T0, ,10D), 

P See John' Blalala,. tom, 'ii;, -p, 174; Theophanes® p. Tre* 
tfopiiis de Edidc, h v, c.- 3, ' ’ ff*' 
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At iengtii, in the twenty-fourth year of her mar- c h a p. 
riage, and the twenty-second of her reign, she was 
consumed by a cancer;? and the irreparable loss ans death, 
was deplored by her husband, who, in the room time U. ‘ 
of a theatrical prostitute, might have selected the 
purest and most noble vii-gin of the East.'' 

II. A material diffei'ence may be observed in 

. tions. OX tas 

the games of antiquity : the most eminent of the circus, 
Greeks were actors, the Romans were merely 
spectators. The Olympic stadium w'as open to 
wealth, merit, and ambition ; and if the candidates 
eould depend on their personal skill and activity, 
they might pursue the footsteps of Diomede and 
■Menelaus, and the 

rapid career.® Ten, twenty, forty, chariots, were 
allowed to start at the same instant; a crowm of 
leaves was the reward of the victor : and his fame, 
with that of his family and country, was chaunted 
in lyric strains more durable than monuments of 
brass and marble. But a senator, or even a citi- 

Theodora ChalcedonensJs synodi inimica eanoerzs plaga toto cor* 
pore pcrfusa vitam prodigiosc finivit, (Victor Tunuiiensis in Chron.), 

On such occasions, an orthodox mind i.s steeled against pity. Aleman- 
BUS (p. 12, 13) understands the w<fi(le»s of Theophane«j as ci* 

vil language, which does not imply either piety or repentance ; yet 
two years after her death, St. Theodora is celebrated by Paul Sllen* 
ciarius, (in Proem, v, 58-62). 

^ As she persecuted the popes, and rejected a council, Baronins cj> 
haiists the names of Eve, Dalila, Herodias, &.c. : after which he has 
recourse to his infernal dictionary ; civis inferni — alumna dtcmonimi 
■— satanico agitata spiritii— cestro percita diaoolico, &c. <&:«. (A. D* 

$48, N®. 24). 

® Head and feel the xxiiid hook of the Iliad, a living picture of 
manners, passions, and the whole form and spirit of the chariot-racc.. 

WesP.s Dissertation on the Olympic Games (sect, xii-xvii) alTortb 
i5;>aeh curious apd authentic informdtion* 


/■ 
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CHAP, zen, conscious of his dignity, would have blushed 
to expose his person or his horses in the circus of 
Rome. The games were exhibited at the expence 
of the republic, the magistrates, or the emperors : 
but the reins were abandoned to servile hands; and 
if the profits of a favourite charioteer sometimes 
exceeded those of an advocate, they must be consi- 
dered as the effects of popular extravagance, and 
the high wages of a disgraceful profession. The 
race, in its first institution, was a simplecontest of 
twochariots, whose drivers were distinguished by 
white and red liveries ; two additional colours, a 
light green, and a cerulean blue, were afterwards 
introd need ; and as the races were repeated twenty- 
five times, one hundred chariots contributed in the 
same daj' to the poipp of the circus. The four 
factions^Qiyo. acquired a legal establishment, and a 
mysterious origin, and their fanciful colours were 
derived from the various appearances of nature in 
the four seasons of the year ; the red dog-star of 
summer, the snows of winter, the deep shades of 
autumn, and the cheerful verdure of the spring.' 
Another interpretation preferred the elements to 
the seasons, and the stnrggleof tliegreen and blue 
was supposed to represent the conflict of the earth 
and sea. Their respective victories announced 
either a plentiful harvest or a prosperous naviga- 

^ The four colours, alhatG rusaatij prasm^ mneti^ represent t‘hc f(jur 
seasons, according to Cassiodorius, (Van iii, 51), who lavishes much 
wit and eloquence on this theatrical mystery. Of these colours, the 
three first may be fairly translated, wlike^ and green, Venctus' 
is explained by catruleuSi a %VQrd various and vague : it is properly 
the sky reflected in the sea ; but custom and convejslence may allow 
him as an equivalent, (Bobert.' Stephan, sub voce, Spence’a Folvme* 
tis, p. 228 ), • - * (F 
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liou, and the hostility of the husbandmen and chap. 
mariners was somewhat less absurd than the blind 
ardour of the Roman people, who devoted their 
lives and fortunes to the colour which they had 
espoused. Such folly was disdained and indulged 
by the wisest princes; but the names of Caligula, 

Nero, Vitellius, Verus, Commodus, Caracalla, 
and Elagabalus, were inrolledin theblueorg’reen 
factions of the circus: theyfrequentedtheirstables, Hcmc. 

applauded their favourites, chastised their anta- 
gonists, and deserved the esteem of the populace, 
l)y the natural or affected imitation of their man- 
ners. Tlie bloody and tumultuous contest conti- 
nued to disturb the pub Mcfestit'ity, till thelast age 
of the spectacles of Rome ; and Theodoric, from 
a motive of justice or affection, interposed his 
authority to protect the greens against the vio- 
lence of a consul and a patrician, who were pas- 
sionately addicted to theblae faction of the circus.“ 

Constantinople adopted the follies, though not 
the virtues, of ancient Rome ; and the same fac- ftantinofCo 
tions which had agitated the circus, raged with 
redoubledfuryinthehippodrome. Under the reign 
of Auastasius, this popular frenxy was inflamed 
by religious zeal ; aiid the greens, who had trea- 
cherously concealed stones and daggers under bas- 
kets of fruit, massacred, at a solemn festival, three 
thousand of their blue adversaries."' From the ca- 

See Onuphriiis Panvinius de Ltidis Cireexisibu.'S, L i, c. 10, Hi 
the xviith Aimotation on ^lascoii’s Historj of the Gennanb, and 
Aieman. a,d c. vii. 

® Marceilin. in Chron* p. 47. Instead of the vulgar word venetn, 
he uses the more exquisite terms of cairuiea and Baruiau-v., 
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ciiAr, pital this pestilence was diffusM intothe provinces 
and cities of the East, and the sportive distinction 
of two colours produced two strong and irrecon- 
cilable factions, which shook the foundations of a 
feeble government/ The popular dissensions, 
founded on the most serious interest, or holy pre- 
tence, have scarcely equalled the obstinacy of this 
wanton discord, which invaded the peace of fami- 
lies, divided friends and brothei’s, and tempted 
the female sex, though seldom seen in the circus, 
to espouse the inclinations of their lovers, or to 
contradict the wishes of their husbands. Ever3r 
law, either human or divine, was trampled under 
foot, and as long as the party was successful, its 
deluded followers appeared careless of private dis- 
tress or public calamity. The license, without 
the freedom, of democracy, was revived at Anti- 
och and Constantinople, and the support of a fac- 
tion became necessary to every candidate for civil 
or ecclesiastical honours. A secret attachment to 
the family or sect of Anastasius was imputed to 
the greens ; the blues were zealously devoted to 
.Tustiniaii the cause of orthodoxy and Justinian,"' and their 
patron protected, above five years, the 
disorders of a faction, whose seasonable tumults 

(A.. D, 501, 4, 5, 6) is .satisfied that the blues were orthodox; 

but Tillemont jg angry at the supposition, and will not allow any 
martyrs in a playhouse, (Hist, de.? Emp, tom. vi, p. 554). 

^ See Procopius, Pjcrsic, I. i, c* 24, In describing the vices of 
the factions and of the government, the fvhlic is not more favourable 
than the s^crtt historian* Aleman, (p. 26) has quoted a fine passage 
from Gregory Nazianzen, which proves the inveteracy of the evil. 

== The partiality of Jqstiaian for the blues, <Anecdot. c. 7), is ut« 
tested by Evagntts, (|list/ iccles. J, iv, c» 32); dohn Malala, (tofts, 
p. ISSy 139), especially for Antioch; and Theophanesj^ (p, 142^ 
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overawed the palace, the senate, and the capitals 
of the East. Insolent 'with royal favonr, the blues 
affected to strike terror by a peculiar and barbaric 
dress, the long hair of the Huns, their close 
sleeves and ample garments, a lofty step, and a 
sonorous voice. In the day they concealed their 
two-edged poniards, but in the night they boldly 
assembled in arms, and in numerous bands, pre- 
pared for every act of violence and rapine. Their 
adversaries of the green faction, or even inoffen- 
sive citizens, were stripped and often murdered by 
these nocturnal robbers, and it became dangerous 
to wear any gold buttons or girdles, or to appear at 
a late hour in the streets, of a; p^eftil capital. A 
daring spirit, rising with impunity, proceeded to 
violate the safeguard of private houses ; and fire 
was employed to facilitate theattack,orto conceal 
the crimes, of these factious rioters. No place 
was safe or sacred from their depredations ; to gra- 
tify either avarice or revenge, they profusely spilt- 
the blood of the innocent ; churches and altars 
were polluted by atrocious murders; and it was 
the boast of the assassins, that their dexterity could 
always inflict a mortal wound with a single stroke 
of their dagger. The dissolute youth of Constan- 
tinople adopted the blue lively of disorder ; the 
laws were silent, and the bonds of society were 
relaxed ; creditors were compelled to resign their 
obligations ; judges to reverse their sentence ; 
masters to enfranchise their slaves ; fathers to 
supply the extravagance of their children ; noble 
matrons were prostituted to the lust of their ser- 
vants ; beautiful boys were torn from the arms of 
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chaF. their parents; and wives, unless they preferred S 

, voluntary dfeath, were ravished in the presence of 
their husbands.’ The despair of the greens, who 
were persecuted by their enemies, and deserted 
by the magistrate, assumed theprivilege of defence, 
perhaps of retaliation: but those who survived the 
eombat were dragged to execution, and the un- 
happy fugitives escaping to woods and caverns, 
preyed without mercy on the society from whence 
they were expelled. Those ministers of justice 
who had courage to punish the crimes, and to 
brave the resentment of the blues, became the 
Tictims of their indiscreet zeal: a prefect of Con- 
stantinople fled for refuge to the holy sepulchre ; a 
count of the Eastwas ignominiously whipped, and 
a governor of Cilicia was banged, by the order of 
Theodora, on the tomb of two assassins whom he 
had condemned for the murder of his groom, and 
a daring attack upon his own life.'' An aspiring 
candidate may be tempted to build his greatness 
on the public confusion, but it is the interest as 
well as duty^ of a sovereign to maintain the au- 
thority of the laws. The first edict of Justinian, 
which was often repeated, and sometimes exe- 
cuted, announced his firm resolution to support 
the innocent, and to chastise the guilty of every 

, ® A wife, (says Procopius), v/ho was seized and almost ravished by 
a blue coat, threw' herself into the Bosphorus. The bishops of the . 
second Syria (AJeman, p. g6) deplore a simiiar suicide, the guilt or 
glory of female chastity, and name the heroine. 

^ The doubtful credit of Procopius (Anecdot. c. 17) is supported' 
bi^.the leas partial Evagrius, whb confirms the fact, and .specifies the 
names.. The tragic fat‘e, ,pf .the prefect of Constantinople is related 
hj ioim, M^^alajf (tom. .p, ISf)).- 
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denomination and colour. Yet the" balance of chap. 

justice was still inclined in favour of the blue 
faction, by the secret affection, the habits, and 
the fears of the emperor ; his equity, after an ap- 
parent struggle, submitted, without reluctance, to 
the implacable passions of Theodora, and the em- 
press never forgot, or forgave, the injuries of the 
comedian. At the accession of the younger Justin, 
the proclamation of equal and rigorous justice in- 
directly condemned the partiality of the former 
reign. “ Ye blues, Justinian is jno more ! ye 
“ greensi he is still alive !”' 

A sedition, which almost laid Constantinople in Sedition ck 
ashes, was exciteAby the lantual hatred aJad mo- tinop^* 
mentary reconciliation of the two factions; In 
the fifth year of his reign j Justinian celebrated the a d.’ s 32 ; 
festival of the ides of January: the games were 
incessantly disturbed by the clamorous discontent 
of the greens; till the twenty-ssecond race, the em- 
peror maintained his silent gravity ; at length, 
yielding to his impatience, he condescended to 
hold, in abrupt sentences, and by the voice of a 
ci'ier,the most singular dialogue'* that ever passed 
betw’een a prince and his subjects. Their firstcom- 
plaints were respectful and modest; they accused 
the subordinate ministers of Oppression, and pro- 

« See John Malala, (tom. ii, j). 147); yet he owns that Justiniaxi 
was attached to the bliies. The seeming discord of the emperor and 
Theodora, is perhaps viewed with too much jealousy and refinement 
by Procopius, (Anecdot. c, 10). See Aieman. Prsefat. p. 6. 

^ This dialogue, which Theophanes has preserved, exhibits the po- 
pular language, as well as the manners, of Constantinople in the vith 
century. Their Greek is iningled with many krange and barbarous 
words, for w’hich Ducange cannot always find ameardngor etymology 

VII; 
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claimed their wishes for the long life and victorj 
of the emperor. “ Be patient and attentive, ye 
“ insolent railers !” exclaimed Justinian ; “ be 
mute, ye Jews, Samaritans, and Manichaeans T' 
The greens still attempted to awaken his com- 
passion. “ We are poor, we are innocent, we are 
■'* injured, we dare not pass through the streets ; 
“ a general persecution is exercised against our 
« name and colour. Let us die, O emperor! but 
let us die by your command, and for your ser- 
“ vice !” But the repetition of partial and pas- 
sionate invectives degraded, in their eyes, the ma- 
jesty of the purple ; they renounced allegiance to 
the prince who refused justice to his people ; la- 
mented that thefather of Justinian had been born ; 
and branded Ms son with the opprobrious names 
of an homicide, an ass, and a perjured tyrant. 
“ Do you despise your lives?” cried the indignant 
monarch : the blues rose with fury from their 
seats; their hostile clamours thundered in the hip- 
podrome; and their adversaries, deserting the un- 
equal contest, spread terror and despair through 
the streets of Constantinople. At this dangerous 
moment, seven notorious assassins of both fac- 
tions, who had been condemned by the prefect, 
were carried round the city, and afterwards trans- 
ported to the place of execution in the suburb 
of Pera, Four were immediately beheaded; a 
fifth was hanged: but when the same punishment 
was inflicted on the remaining two, the rope 
broke, they fell alive to the ground, the populace 
applauded their escape, and the monks of St. Co- 
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non, issuing from the neighbouring convent, con- chap. 
veyed them in a boat to the sanctuary of the 
church.*' As one of these criminals was of the 
blue, and the othei’ of the green livery, the two 
factions were equally provoked by the cruelty of 
their oppressor, or the ingratitude of their patron; 
and a short truce was concluded till they had de- 
livered their prisoners, and satisfied their revenge* 

The palace of the prefect, who withstood the 
seditious torrent, was instantly burnt, his officers 
and guards were ni^ssacred, the prisons were 
forced open, and freedom was restored to those 
who could only use it for the public destruction. 

A military forcejtT^hteh had- ''despatched to 
the aid of the civil magistrate, was fiercely en- 
countered by an armed multitude, whose numbers 
and boldness continually increased ; and the Ile- 
ruli, the wildest barbarians in the service of the 
empire, overturned the priests and their relics, 
which, from a pious motive, had been rashly in- 
terposed to separate the bloody conflict. The tu- 
mult was exasperated by this sacrilege, the people 
fought with enthusiasm in the cause of God ; the 
women, from the roofs and windows, showered 
stones on the heads of the soldiers ; who darted 
fii-ebrands against the houses ; and the various 
flames, which had been kindled by the hands of 
citizens and strangers, spread without control 
over the face of the city. The conflagration in- 
volved the cathedral of St. S<?p}|ia, the baths of 
Zeuxippus, a part of the palac^ IJorn the first en- 

® See this clmixh in Ducange, C* 
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trance to tlie altar of Mars, and the long portico 
from the palace to the forum of Constantine ; 
a large hospital, with the sick patients, was con- 
sumed ; many churches and stately edifices were 
destroyed, and an immense treasure -of gold and 
silver was either melted or lost. From such scenes 
of horror and distress, the wise and wealthy ci- 
tizens escaped over the Bosphorus to the Asiatic 
side ; and during five days Constantinople was 
abandoned to the factions, whose watch- word, 
Nika, vanquish ! has given a name to this me- 
morable sedition.*' 

As long as the factions were divided, the tri- 
umphant blues, and desponding greens, appeared 
to behold with the same indifference the disor- 
ders of the state.' They agreed to censure the 
corrupt management of justice and the finance ; 
and the two responsible ministers, the artful Tri- 
bonian, and the rapacious John of Cappadocia, 
were loudly arraigned as the authors of the public 
misery. The peaceful murmurs of the people 
would have been disregarded : they were heard 
with respect when the city was in flames ; the 
questor, and the prefeet, were instantly remov- 
ed, and their offices were filled by two senators 
of blameless integrity. After this popular con- 
cession, Justinian proceeded to the hippodrome 
to confess his own errors, and to accept the re- 
pentance of his grateful subjects ; but they dis- 
trusted his assurances, though solemnly pro- 

^ The history of the Nika sedition is extracted from MarcelHims, (in 
Chron.) ; Procopius, (Persic. I. i, c. 26) ; John Malala, (tom. ii, p. SIS- 
■^18); Chron. Pasch|Ii‘;(p. S36-340)? Theophtoes, (Chronograph, p. 
and ZonaraSs Ci. xiv^ p. 61-6?). 
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Hounced in>the presence of the holy gospels ; and 
the emperor, alarmed by their distrust, retreated 
with precipitation to the strong fortress of the 
palace. The obstinacy of the tumult was now 
imputed to a secret and ambitious conspiracy, and 
a suspicion was entertained, that the insurgents, 
more especially the green faction, had been sup- 
plied with arms and money by Hypatius and 
Pompey, two patricians, who could neither for- 
get with honour, nor remember with safety, that 
they were the nephews of the emperor A nastasius. 
Capriciously trusted, disgraced, and pardoned, by 
the jealous levity of the monarch, they had ap- 
peared as loyal seryanti? j^ope the thyope ; and, 
during five days of the tumult, they were detain- 
ed as important hostages ; till at length, the fears 
of Justinian prevailing over his prudence,lie view- 
ed the two brothers in the light of spies, perhaps 
of assassins, and sternly commanded them to de- 
part from the palace. After a fruitless represent- 
ation, that obedience might lead to involuntary 
treason, they retired to their houses, and in the 
morning of the sixth day, Hypatius was surround- 
ed and seized by the people, whoj regardless of 
his virtuous resistance, and the tears of his wife, 
transported their favourite to the forum of Con- 
stantine, and, instead of a diadem, placed a rich 
collar on his head. If the usurper, who after- 
wards pleaded the merit of his delay, had com- 
plied with the advice of his senate, and urged the 
fury of the multitude, their first irresistible effort 
might have oppressed or expelled his trembling 
competitor. The Byzantine palace enjoyed a 
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CHAP, free communication with the sea; vessels lay 
ready at the garden stairs ; and a secret resolu- 
tion was already formed, to convey the emperor 
with his family and treasures to a safe retreat, 
at some distance from the capital. 

Justinian w'a's lost,, if the prostitute whom he 
odora, raised from tlie theatre had not renounced the 
timidity, as well as the virtues, of her sex. In the 
midst of a council, where Belisarius was present, 
Theodora alone displayed the spirit of an hero ; 
and she alone, without apprehending his future 
hatred, could save the emperor from the immi- 
nent danger, and his unworthy fears. “ If flight,” 
said the consort ofJustinian,“were the only means 
of safety, yet I should disdain to fly. Death is 
“ the condition of our birth ; but they wdio have 
“ reigned should never survive the loss of dignity 
“ and dominion. I implore heaven, that I may 
“ never be seen, not a day, without my diadem 
“ and purple ; that I may no longer behold the 
“ light, w'hen I cease to be saluted with the name 
“ of queen. If you resolve, O Caesar ! .to fly, you 
“ have treasures ; behold the sea, you have ships; 
■ hut tremble lest the desire of life should expose 
you to wretched exile and ignominious death. 
“ For ray own part, I adhere to the maxim of an- 
“ tiquity, that the throne is a glorious sepulchre.” 
Tlie firmness of a woman restored the courage to 
deliberate and act, and courage soon discovers the 
resources of the most desperate situation. It was 
an easy and a decisive measure to revive the ani- 
mosity of the factions ; the blue were astonished 
at their own guBt and folly, that a trifling injury 
should provoke them to, conspire with their impb". 
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capable enemies against a gracious and liberal bene- c h a p. 
factor; theyVgain proclaimed the majesty of Justi- 
nian, and the greens, with their upstart emperor. The sedi- 
%vere left alone in the hippodrome. The fidelity of 
the guards v.^as doubtful; but the military force of 
Justinian consisted in three thousand veterans,\v ho 
had been trained to valour and discipline in the 
Persian and Illyrian wars. Under the command of 
Belisarius and JMundus, they silently mai'ched in 
two divisions from the palace, forced their obscure 
way through narrow passages, expiring flames, and 
falling edifices, and burst open at the same mo- 
ment the two opposite gates^of the hippodrome. 

In this narrow fpace, the dis.orderlj and affrighted 
crowd was incapable of Feststihg on either side a 
firm and regular attack; the blues signalized the 
fury of their repentance; and it is computed, that 
above thirty thousand persons were slain in the 
merciless and promiscuous carnage of the day. 
Hypatius was dragged from his throne, and con- 
ducted with his brother Pompey to the feet of 
the emperor : they implored his clemency ; but 
their crime was manifest, their innocence uncer- 
tain, and .lustinian had been too much terrified to 
forgive. The next morning the two nephews of 
Anastasius, with eighteen iUmtrious accomplices, 
of patrician or consular rank, were privately exe- 
cuted by the soldiers ; their bodies were thrown 
into the sea, their palaces razed, and their fortunes 
confiscated. The hippodrome itself was con- 
demned duringseveral years to a mournful silence: , 
with the restoration of the games, the same dis- 
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CHAP, orders revived ; and the blue and green factionsi 
„ continued to afflict the reign of Justinian, and to 
disturb the tranquillity of the eastern empire.® 
tare rad That empire, after Rome was barbarous, 

inanufae- still embraced thenationswhomshehad conquered 
thrL°stern beyond the Hadriatic, and as far as the frontiers 
«mp«e. ^Ethiopia and Persia. Justinian reigned over 
sixty-four provinces, and nine hundred and thirty- 
five cities;®' his dominions were blessed by nature 
with the advantages of soil, situation, and climate: 
and the improvements of human art had been pei'- 
petually diffused along the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean and the banks of the Nile, from ancient Troy 
to the ^Egyptian Thebes, xibraham ® had been 
relieved by the well-known plenty of Egypt ; the 
same country, a small and populous tract, was 
still capable of exporting, each year, two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand quarters of wheat for 
the use of Constantinople ;'* and the capital of 
Justinian was supplied with the manufactures of 

s 'Mareellmns says- in -general'. terms, irmumeris .popiiHs in circa 
trucMatis. Procopius numbers 30,000 victims : and the 35,000 of 
Theopbanes are swelled to 40,000 by the more recent Zonaras. Such 
3S the usual progress of exaggeration. 

Hierocles, a contemporary of Justinian, composed bis 
(Itineraria, p. 631), or review of the eastern provinces and cities, be- 
fore the year 585, (Wesscling in Prsefat. and Not. ad. p. 623, &c.). 

* See the book of Genesis, (xii, 10), and the administration of Jo- 
seph. The annals of the Greeks and Hebrews agree in the early arts 
and plenty of iEgypt ; 'but this antiquity supposes a long series ofim* 
provements : and Warburton, whoiS-almost stifled by the Hebrew, calls 
aloud for the Samaritan chronology, (Divine Legation, vol. iii, p. 29s 
Ac.). 

^ Eight millions of Koman modii, besides a contribution of 80,000 
toei for the expences of water-carriage, from which the subject was 
graciously excused. ’ See the.xmth Edict of Justinian the numbers 
are checked' and veriied by-the agreement of the Greek and Latin texts : 
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Sidon, fifteeji centuries after they had been cele- 
brated in the poems of Homer.* The annual 
powers of vegetation, instead of being exhaust- 
ed by two thousand harvests, were renewed and 
invigorated by skilful husbandry, rich manure, 
and seasonable repose. The breed of domestic 
animals was infinitely multiplied. Plantations, 
buildings, and the instruments of labour and 
luxury, which are more durable than the terrn 
of human life, were accumulated by the care of 
successive generations. Tradition preserved, and 
experience simplified, the humble practice of the 
arts : society was enriched by the division of la- 
bour and the facility of exchange; and every Ro- 
man was lodged, clothed, and subsisted, by the 
industry of a thousand hands. The invention of 
the loom and distalf has been piously ascribed to 
the gods. In every age, a variety of animal and 
vegetable productions, hair, skins, wool, flax, cot- 
ton, and at length siUc, have been skilfully manu- 
factured to' hide or adorn the human body; they 
were stained with an infusion of permanent co- 
lours ; and the pencil was successfully employed 
to improve the labours of the loom. In the 
choice of those colours “ which imitate the beau- 
ties of nature, the freedom of taste and fashion 

* Homer’s Iliad* vi, 289. These veils, were the 

work of the Sidmiian women. But this passage is more honourable 
to the manufacture.^ than to the navigation of Fhcsenicia, from whence 
they had been imported to Troy in Phrygian bottoms. 

^ See in Ovid (de Arte Amandi, iii, ,269, ^c.) a poetical list of 
twelve colours borrowed from flowers, the elements, But it i$ 

idmost impossible to discriminate by words all the nice and various? 
shades both of art and nature, , , - , , 
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CHAP, w’ias indulged ; but the deep purpl^ “ which tlie 
Phoenicians extracted from a shell-fish, was re- 
strained to the sacred pei-son and palace of the 
emperor ; and the penalties of treason were de- 
nounced against the ambitious subjects, who 
dared to usurp the prerogatiAm of the throne. * 
The 1156 of I need not explain that silk^ is originally spun 
from the bowels of a caterpillar, and that it com- 
poses the golden tomb from whence a worm e- 
mei'ges in the form of a butterfly. Till the reign 
of Justinian, the silk-worms who feed on the leaves 
of the white mulberry-tree, were confined to 
China; those of the pine, the oak, and the ash, 
w'ere common in the forests both of Asia and 
Europe ; but as their education is more difficult, 
« and their produce more uncertain, they were ge- 
nerally neglected, except in the little island of 

* By the discovery of cochineal, &c. we far surpass the colours of 
antiquity. Their royal purple had a strong smell, and a dark cast as 
deep as bull’s blood,^Obscuritas rubens, (says Cassiodorius, Var. 

5), nigredo sanguinea. The president Goguet (Origine des Loix et 
des Arts, part ii, I. ii, c. 2, p. will amuse and satisfy the 

reader, I doubt whether his book, especially in England, is as well 
known as it deserves to be. 

** Historical proofs of this jealousy have been occasionally introdu** 
ced, and many more might have been added : but the arbitrary acts 
of despotism w'ere justified by the sober and general declarations of .Iaw% 
(Codex Theodosian- 1. x, tit. 21, leg. 3. Codex. Justinian. L xii tit. S, 
leg. 5). An inglorious permission, and necessary restriction, was ap.. 
plied to the mime, the female-dancers, (Cod. Theodos. J. xv, tit. 7, leg. 
II). 

P In the history of insects (far more wonderful than Ovid’s hleta- 
morpboses) the silkrworm holds a conspicuous place. The bonibyx 
of the isle of Ceos, as described by Pliny, (Hist. Natur. xi, 26, 27, 
with the notes of the two learned Jesuits, Hardouin and Brotier), may 
fe®, illustrated by a similar species in Chin®, (Memoiros gar ks Chk 
nois, tom. ii, p. 575-598);' ;but our giik-womi,' as well as the whit-^y 
mulberry-tree, were' unknown to Theophrastus and Pliny* 

r 
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Ceos, near t^ie coast of Attica, A thin gauze 
was procured from their webs ; and this Cean 
manufacture, the invention of a woman, for fe- 
male use, was long admired both in the East and 
at Rome. Wlmtev^er suspicions may be raised 
by the garments of the Medes and Assyrians, 
Virgil is the most ancient writer, who express- 
ly mentions the soft wool which was combed 
from the trees of the Seres or Chinese and this 
natural error, less marvellous than the truth, was 
slowly corrected by the knowledge of a valuable 
insect, the first artificer of the luxury of nations. 
That rare and elegant luxury was censured in 
the reign of Tiberius, -by- the ’gipmmt of th?© Ro- 
mans; and Pliny, in affected though forcible lan- 
guage, has condemned the thirst of gain, which 
explored the last confines of the earth, for the 
pernicious purpose of exposing to the public eye 
naked draperies and transparent matrons.'" A 
dress which shewed the turn of the limbs, and 
colour of the skin, might gratify vanity, or pro- 
voke desire ; the silks which had been closely 
woven in China, were sometimes unravelled by 
the Phoenician wmmen, and the precious materi- 
als were multiplied by a looser texture, and the 

*5 Georgic. li, 121. Serica quando venerint in usum planissime non 
scio : suspicor tamep in Julii Csesavis aevo, mm ante non invenio, 
sayjs Justus Lipsius, (Excursus i, ad Tacit. Anna!, ii, 32). Sec Dion 
Cassius, (1. xliii, p* 358, edit Reiinar), and Taiisanias^ (1. vi, p. 519), 
the fjr.st who describes, however strangely, the Seric insect. 

^ Tam longinquo orbe petitur* ut in pubiico;. matrona transluceat 
« , , , tit denude! foeminas vestis, (Plip., vi, 20, xi, 21> Varro and 
Fuhlius Syrus had already played on the Toga ventrea, ventus texi^ 
Ks, and nebula linea, (Horat. Sermon*, i, 2, 101, "Witli the notes of 
Torrentius and Dacier). 
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CHAP* iiitemixture of linen threads/ Two liimdrecl 

years after the age of Phny, the use cf pure or 
even of mixed silks was confined to the lemale 
sex, till the opulent citizens of Rome and the 
• provinces were insensibly familiarized with the 
example of Elagabalus, the first who, by this ef- 
feminate habit, had sullied the dignity of an em- 
peror and a man, Aurelian complained, that a 
pound of silk was sold at Rome for twelve ounces 
of gold : but the supply increased with the de- 
mand, and the price diminished with the supply. 
If accident or monopoly sometimes raised the 
value even above the standard of Aurelian, the 
manufacturers of Tyi-e and Berytus were some- 
times compelled, by the operation of the same 
causes, to content themselves with a ninth part 
of that extravagant rate.‘ A law was thought ne- 
cessary to discriminate the dress of comedians 
from that of senators; and of the silk exported from 
its native country, the far greater part was con- 
sumed by the subjects of Justinian. They were 
still more intimately acquainted with a shell-fish of 
theBIediterranean, surnamed the silk-worm of the 
sea ; the fine wool or hair by which the mother- 
of-pearl afiixes itself to the rock, is now manu- 
factured for curiosity rather than use; and a robe 
obtained from the same singular materials, w'as the 

® On the texture, colours, names, and use of the silk, half silk, and 
linen garments of antiquity, see the profound, diffuse, and obscure re« 
searches of the great Salmasius, (in Hist. August, p. 127, SOD, 310, 
330, 34*1, 34*2, 34*4, S8S-391, 395, 513), who mm ignorant of the 
most common trades of Dijon or Leyden. 

' * Fiavms 'V'opiscus in Aurelian, c, 45, in Hist. August, p. 224. See 
Salmasius ad Hist. Aug. p. 392,' and Plinlan. Exercitat. in Sollnum, 
p. 694, 095. The' Anecdotes of Procopius (c. 25) state a partial and 
’mperfect rate 'of the price of silk in the time of Justinian. r 
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empei'or to the satraps of chap. 

Arinenia.“'^frp.t^ 

A valuable^iiiePchandize of snlall bulk is ca- impona- 
pable of defraying the expeiice of land-carriage ; chuii' T” 
and the caravans traversed the whole latitude of ams 
Asia in two hundred and fprty-three days from ' 
the Chinese ocean to the sea-coast of Syria. Silk 
%vas immediately delivered to the Romans by the 
Persian merchants,^ who frequented the fairs of 
Armenia and Nisibis : but this trade, which in the 
intervals of truce was oppressed by avarice and 
jealousy, was totally interrupted by the long wmrs 
of the rival monarchies. The great king might 
proudly number?'. Sogdiana, ,eyen Sericdi 
among the provinces of his empire ; but his real 
dominion was bounded by the Oxus, and his use- 
ful intercourse with the Sogdoites, beyond the 
river, depended on the pleasure of their con- 
querors, the white Huns, and the Turks, who 
successively reigned over that industrious people. 

Yet the most savage dominion has not extirpated 
the seeds of agriculture and commerce, in a re- 
gion which is celebrated as one of the four gardens 
of Asia ; the cities of Samarcand and Bochara 
are advantageously seated for the exchange of its 
various productions; and their merchants pur- 


“ Procopius de Edif. I.iHi, c. 1. These prates de 9Mer are found near 
Smyrna, Sicily, Corsica, and Minorca ; and a pair of gloves of their 
silk was pre.sented to Pope Benedict XIV. 

* Procopius Persic, 1. i, c. §0$ 1. ii, c. 23, Gothic. I. iv, c. 17, Me-- 
nander in Exiierpt. Legat. p. 107. Of the, Parthian or Persian empire, 
Isidore of Charax (in Stathmis Parthieis, p. 7, 8, in Hudson ♦ Geograph. 
Minor, tom. ii), has marked the roads, and Ammianus Marceliinus 
Cl. xxiii, c, pi 400) has enumerated , the provinces. 
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c H A p. chased from the Chinese ^ the raw oi^ manufactuP* 
ed silk which they transported into Persia for the 
use of the Roman empire. In the vain capital of 
China, the Sogdian caravans were entertained as 
the suppliant embassies of tributary kingdoms, and 
if they returned in safety, the bold adventure was 
rewarded with exorbitant gain. But the difficult 
and perilous march from Samarcand to the first 
town of Shensi, could not be performed in less 
than sixty, eighty, or one hundred days : as soon 
as they bad passed the Jazartes, they entered the 
desert ; and the wandering hords, unless they are 
restrained by armies and garrisons, have always 
considered the citizen and the traveller as the 
objects of law'ful rapine. To escape the Tartar 
robbers, and the t3^ants of Persia, the silk cara- 
vans explored a more southern road ; they tra- 
versed the mountains of Thibet, descended the 
streams of the Ganges or the Indus, and pa- 
tiently expected, in the ports of Guzerat and 
Malabar, the annual fleets of the West.* But the 

y The blind tidmiration of the J esuits confounds the dliferent penod<; 
of the Chinese history. Tliey are more critically distinguished by M. de 
Ouignes, (Hist, des Huns, tom. i, part i, in the Tables, part ii, in the 
Geography ; Memoires de I’Academie des Inscriptions, tom, xxxh, 
xxxvi, xlii, xliii), who discovers the gradual progress of the truth of 
the annals, and the extent of the monarchy, till the Christian era. He 
has searched, with a curious eye, the connections of the Chinese with 
the nations cf the West : but these connections are slight, casual, and 
obscure ; nor did the Homans entertain a suspicion that the Sere.s or 
Sines possessed an empire not inferior to their own. 

® The roads from China to Persia and Hlndostan may be investigated 
|u the relations of Hackluytduci Thevenot, (the ambassadors of Sha» 
rokh» Anthony Jenkinson, the Pere Greuber, &c. See likewise Haa« 
way^a Travels, voh.i.’p. ■345-351')- A commimieation through Thibet 
lias been lately 'e;^plored by the English, sovereigns of BengaL 
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daiige’ Artfi were found less intolerable chap. 

tlian toil,, iHTOitifr and the loss of time ; the at- 
tempt was sei^n renewed, and the only Euro- 
pean who has passed that unfrequented way, ap - 
plauds his own diligence, that in nine months 
after his departure from Pekin, he reached the 
mouth of the Indus. The ocean, however, was 
open to the free communication of mankind. 

From the great river to the tropic of Cancer, the 
provinces of China were subdued and civilized by 
the emperors of the North ; they were filled about 
the time of the Christian era with cities and men, 
mulberry-trees and their precious inhabitants; and 
if tlie Chinese, swith ti» lp3oyEl:^ge/of ^ 
pas.*!, had possessed the genius of the Creeks or 
Phoenicians, they^ might have spread their disco- 
veries over the southern hemisphere. I am not 
qualified to examine, and I am not disposed to 
believe, their distant voyages to the Persian gulf, 
or the Cape of Good Hope : but their ancestors 
might equal the labours and success of the present 
race, and the sphere of their navigation might 
extend from the isles of Japan to the straits of 
Malacca, the pillars, if we may apply that name, 
of an Oriental llercules.® Without losing sight 
of land, they might sail along the coast to the ex- 
treme promontory of Achin, which is annually 
visited by ten or twelve ships laden with the pro- 
ductions, the manufactures, and even the artifi- 


» For the Chluese navigation to Malaeea,aa<J Fcrhaps to 

loiit See Eenaudot, (on the two Mahoineta»-Tijafeller§,|}» 13-1 T, 
141-1 $f) ; Dain|aer» (vol. ii, p, IS$} the;Hlst.4-^hilosoi>hi^,ue dcs dcus; 
Indcs* (torn* i* p. i>8), and the H»t*'Ciehemles des. Voyages, (tonn. vly 
p. 201). ' ^ 
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CHAP. cCrs, of China; the island of Sum^ra and the 
opposite peninsula, are faintly delineated'^ as the 
regions of gold and silver ; and the trading cities 
named in tJie geography of Ptolemy, may indi- 
cate, that this wealth was not solely derived from 
the mines. The direct interval between Sumatra 
and Ceylon is about three hundred leagues ; the 
Chinese and Indian navigators were conducted by 
the flight of bii’ds and periodical winds, and the 
ocean might be securely traversed in square-built 
ships, which, instead of iron, were sewed together 
with the strong thread of the cocoa-nut. Ceylon, 
Serendib, or Taprobana, was divided between two 
hostile princes ; one of whom possessed the moun- 
tains, the elephants, and the luminous carbuncle,- 
and the othet enjoyed the more solid riches of do- 
mestic industry, foreign trade, and the capacious 
hai’bour of Trinquemale, which received and dis- 
missed the fleets of the East and West. In this 
hospitable isle, at an equal distance (as it was 
computed) from their respective countries, the 
silk merchants of China, who had collected in 
their voyages aloes, cloves, nutmeg, and santal . 
wood, maintained a free and beneficial commei’ce 
with the inhabitants of the Persian gulf. The 
subjects of the great king exalted, without a rival, 
his power and magnificence ; and the Roman, 

^ The knowledge, or rather ignorance, of Strabo, Piiny, Ptolemy, 
Arrian, M’arcian, See, of the countrie.s eastward of Cape Comorin, is 
finely illustrated byd’Anville, (Aiitiquitd Geographiqne de iTnde, espe* 
cially p. 161--198). Our geography of India is improved by commerce 
and conquest ; and has been illustrated by the excellent maps and me- 
moirs of Major Rennel* If he extends the sphere of his inquiries with 
the same critical knowledge and sagacity, he will succeed, and may 
4 urpass? the dm ofmod'ern geographers# 
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Who confoWlcWf their vanity by comparing his 
paltry coin' with a gold medal of the emperor 
Anastasias, had sailed to Ceylon in an ^Ethio- 
pian ship, as a simple passenger,” 

As silk became of indispensable use, the em- intioduc- 
peror Justinian saw, with concern, that the Fer- worms into 
sians had occupied by land and sea the monopoly Greece, 
of this important supply, and that the wealth of 
his subjects was continually drained by a nation of 
enemies and idolaters. An active government 
would have restored the trade of Egypt and the 
navigation of the Red Sea, which had decayed 
with the prosperity of the empire ; and the Ro- 
man vessels might have ss^ed,||r the purchase of 
silk, to the ports of Ceylon, of Malacca, or even 
of China. Justinian embraced a more humble ex- 
pedient, and solicited the aid of his Christian allies, 
the iEthiopians of Abyssinia, who had recently 
acquired the arts of navigation, the spirit of trade, 
and the sea-port of Adulis,"* still decorated with 
the trophies of a Grecian conqueror, Along the 
African coast, they penetrated to the equator in 
search of gold, emeralds, and aromatics ; but they 
wisely declined an unequal competition, in which 

TheTaproBaneofPlinj, (vi, 24), Solinus, (c. 53), and Salmas, PM- 
Hiants Exerdtat, (p. 781, 782), and most of the andcnts, who often 
confound the island.s of Ceylon and Sumatra, Is more clearly describ- 
ed by Co.smas Indicopleii.ste£ ; yet even the Christian topographer has 
exaggerated its dimensions. His iufonnation on the Indian and Chinese 
trade is rare and curious, (L ii, p, 138 ; L xi, p. 337, 338, edit. Mont* 
faucon). 

^ See Procopius, Persic. (1. ii, c. 20). Cosmas affords some inte- 
resting knowledge of the port and insci'iption of Adulis, (Topograph. 

Christ. I. ii, p, 138, 140-143), and of the trade of the Axumites along 
the African coast of Barhariaor Zitigi, (ff. 138,’ 139), and as far 
Taprobane, (J. si, p, 339), ' 

VoL. vir. H 
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tJH A p. they must be always prevented by the vicinity of 
the Persians to the markets of India; and the 
emperor submitted to the disappointment, till his 
wishes were gratified by an unexpected event. 
The gospel had been preached to the Indians: a 
bishop already governed the Christians of St. 
Thomas on the pepper-coast of BJalabar; a 
church was plantedinCeyloB,andthemissionaries 
pursued the footsteps of commerce to the extre- 
mities of Asia.® Two Persian monks had long 
resided in China, perhaps in the royal city of 
Nankin, the seat of a monarch addicted to foreign 
superstitions, and who actually received an em- 
bassy from the isle of Ceylon. Amidst their 
pious occupations, they viewed with a curious 
e3'e the common dress of the Chinese, the manu- 
factures" of silk, and the myriads of sillc- worms, 
whose education (either on trees or in houses) 
bad once been considered as the labour of queens.- 
They soon discovered that it was impracticable to 
transport the short-lived insect, but that in the 
eggs a numerous progeny might be preserved and 
multiplied in a distant climate. Religion or in- 
terest had more power over the Persian monks 
than the love of their country : after a long jour- 
ney, they arrived at Constantinople, imparted 
their project to tho emperor, and were liberally 

® See the Christian' missions m India, in Cosmas, (L, iii, p. 

179 ; J. xi, p. 337), and consult Asseinan* Bibllot. Orient, (tom, 
p, 413-54S). 

^ The int^ention, manufacture, and general use of sUk in China,-, 
may be seen in Duhalde, (Description Genei-ale de la Chine, torn, ii, 
p, 165, 205»,2^3).-_. The province of Chekian Is the most 
both for -and' 
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)iira itiW the gifts and promises of Justini- 
To the historians of that prince, a campaign 


at the foot of mount Caucasus has seemed more 
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deserving of a minute relation, than the labours 
of these missionaries of cotnmerce, who again en- 
tered China, deceived a jealous people by con- 
cealing the eggs of the siik-worra in a hollow 
cane, and returned in triumph with the spoils of 
the East. Under their direction, the eggs were 
hatched at the proper season by the artificial heat 
of dung ; the worms were fed with mulberry 
leaves ; they lived and laboured in a foreign cli- 
mate: a sufficient number of butterflies was saved 
to propa^td th¥'¥h^j*itod"’tt«es'^#ere‘'jfil&nted to 
supply the nourishment of the rising generations. 
Experience and reflection corrected the errors of 
a new attempt, and the Sogdoite ambassadors ac- 
knowledged, in the succeeding reign, that the 
Romans were not inferior to the natives of China 
in the education of the insects, and the manu- 
factures of silk,® in which both China and Con- 
stantinople have been surpassed by the industry of 
modern Europe. I am not insensible of the be- 
nefits of elegant luxury ; yet I reflect With some 
pain, that if the importers of silk had introduced 
the art of printing, already practised by the Chi- 
nese, the comedies of BXenander, and the entire 




s Procopius, 1. viii. Gothic, iv, o. It. f'heophaaes, Bysant. apuii 
Phot. Cod. Ixxxiv, p. 38. Zonaras, Jj, 1. xiv, p. 69. Fagi 
15, p. 602) assigns to the year 5^2 this memomble importation. Me** 
nander (ir^ Excerpt. Legtit. p, 107) mentions the admiration of the 
Sogdoites 5 and Theophylact Siitidcatta (I. vii, c. -9) darkly repre-^' 
fients the two yival kitigdotfts ih ( QUna) the eoimtry of silk. 

^ ■ H 2 
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CHAr. decads of Livy, would have been perj-it.iated iu 
the editions of the sixth century. A larger view 
of the globe might at least have promoted the 
improvement of speculative science, but the Christ- 
ian geography was forcibly extracted from texts 
of scripture, and the study of nature was the 
surest symptom of an unbelieving mind. The 
orthodox faith confined the habitable world to 
one temperate zone, and represented the earth 
as an oblong surface, four hundred days journey 
in length, two hundred in breadth, encompassed 
liy the ocean, and covered by the solid chrystal 
of the firmament.'* 

State of IV. The subjects of .Tustinian were dissatisfied 
mil”'*' times, and with the government. Eu- 

rope was over-run by the barbarians, and Asia 
by the monks : the poverty of the West discou- 
raged the trade and manufactures of the East ; 
the produce of labour was consumed by the un- 
profitable servants of the church, the state, and 
the army, and a rapid decrease was felt in the 
fixed and circulating capitals which constitute the 
national wealth. The public distress had been al- 

^ Cosmass surnamed Indicopleustes, or the Indian navigator, per- 
formed his %'ojage about the year 5^2, and composed at Alexandria^ 
between S35 and 54-7, Christian Topography, (Montfaacon, Prtrfat, 
c, i), in which he refutes the impiou.s opinion, that the earth is a 
globe; and Photius had read this work, (God. xxxvi, p. 9, 10), which 
displays the prejudices of a monk, with the knowledge of a merchant : 
the most valuabie part has been given in French, and in Greek by 
i\rdchisedee Thevenot, (Relations Curieuses, part i), and the whole 
is since published in a splendid edition by the Fere Montfaucon, (Nova 
Collectio Patrum, Paris, 1707, 2 vols. in foL tom. ji, p. 113-346). 
But the editor, a theologian, might blush at not discovering theNcs- 
' torian heresy of ,, Cosmas, , which has been detected by ia Crozci 

(Christiamsme dcs lades,- toi* i, p. 40-"56). 
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!eviat«!dif%'the economy of Anastasius, and that 
prudent emperor accumulated an immense trea- 
sure, while he delivered his people from the most 
odious or oppressive taxes. Their gratitude uni- 
versally applauded the abolition of the gold of 
affliction, a personal tribute on the industry of the 
poor but more tolerable, as it should seem, 
in the form than in the substanee, since the flou- 
rishing city of Edessa paid only one hundred and 
forty pounds of gold, which was collected in four 
years from ten thousand artificers.*' Yet such 
was the parsimony which supported this liberal dis- 
position, that, in a reign of twenty-seven years, 
Anastasius saved, fr> 0 na 4«is ani»ual revenue, the 
enormous sum of thirteen millions sterling, or 
three hundred and twenty thousand pounds of 
gold.* His example was neglected, and his 
treasure was abused, by the nephew of Justin. . 
The riches of Justinian were speedily exhausted by 
alms and buildings, by ambitious wars, and ig- 
nominious treaties. His revenues were found iii- 
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* Evagriiis <1. Hi, e. 39, 40) is minute and grateful, but angry trilh 
Sosimus for caiiuiiniating the great Con.?tantine. In collecting all the 
bonds and records of the tax, the humanity of Anastasius was diligent 
and artful; fathers were sometimes compelled to prostitute their 
daughters, (Zosim. Hist. 1. ii, c. 38, p. 165, 166; Lipsia*, 1784). 
I’imotheus of Gaza chose such an event for the subject of a tragedy, 
iSuidas, tom. iii, p. 4T5), which contributed to tiie abolition of the 
tax, (Gedrenus, p. 35), — an happy instance (if it be true) of the 
use of the theatre. 

^ See Josua Stylites, in the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Asseman, 
(tom. i, p. 26B). This capitation-tax is slightly mentioned in the 
Chronicle of Edessa. 

^ Proc(3pius (Anecdot. c. 19) fixes this sum from the report of the 
treasurers themselves. Tiberius had vtcka milUes ; but iar differ^ 
-f'-r.t was his empire from that of Anastasius. . 
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adequate to his expences. Every art was tried t@ 
extort from the people the gold and silver hich 
he scattered with a lavish hand from Persia to 
France his reign was marked by the vicissi- 
tudes, or rather by the combat, of rapadousness 
and avarice, of splendour and poverty ; he lived 
with the reputation of hidden treasures, ‘‘ and be» 
queathed to his successor the payment of his 
debts.* Such a character has been justly ac- 
cused by the voice of the people and of posterity: 
but public discontent is credulous; private malice 
is bold ; and a lover of truth will peruse with a 
suspicious eye the instructive anecdotes of Pro- 
copius. The secret historian represents only the 
vices of Justinian, and those vices are darkened 
by his malevolent pencil. Ambiguous actions are 
imputed to the worst motives: error is confounded 
with guilt, accident with design, and laws with 
abuses : the partial injustice of a moment is dex- 
terously applied as the general maxim of a reign of 
thirty-two years : the emperor alone is made re- 
sponsible forthe faults of his officers, the disorders 
of the times, and the corruption of his subjects ; 

Evagrius, (I. XV, c. 30), in the next generation, was moderate 
and tveli-infox'med ; and Zonaras, (|. 14*, c. 61), in the xiith century, 
3iad read with care, and thought without prejudice : yet their colours 
are almost as black as those of the Anecdotes. 

^ Pi’ocopius ( Anecdot. c. SO) relates the idle conjectures of the times. 
The death of Justinian, says the secret historian, will expose his %veaith 
cr poverty. 

See Corippus de Laudibus Justini Aug. 3. ii, 260, &c. 384, 
Plurima sunt vivo nimium neglecta parenti, 

“ Unde tot exhaustus contraxit debita 6 sens.” 

Centenaries of gold were, brought by strong anus into the hippe^ 
^rome.— * ■ - 

*< Debits pnitQxlB persolvit, c^iita recepit 
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iiid evetlilli* calamities of nature, plagues, earth- 
-quakes, imd inundations, are imputed to the 
prince of the demons; who had mischievously as^^ 
sumed the form of Justinian.^ 

After this precaution, I shall briefly relate the 
anecdotes of avarice and rapine, under the fol- 
lowing heads. — I. Justinian was sn profuse that 
he could not be liberal. The eivil and military Fernipious 
officers, when they were admitted into the serv- ®“™’*** 
ice of the palace, obtained an humble rank and 
a moderate stipend ; they ascended by seniority 
to a station of affluence and repose ; the annual 
pensions, of which the most honourable class 
was abolished by Justinian, amounted to four 
liuiidred thousand pounds ; and this domestic eco- 
nomy was deplored by the venal or indigent 
courtiers as the last outrage on the majesty of 
the empire^ The posts, the salaries of physi- 
cians, and the nocturnal illuminations, were ob- 
jects of more general concern; and the cities 
might justly complain, that he usurped the mu- 
nicipal i'evenues which had been appropriated 
to these useful institutions. Even the soldiers 
were injured ; and such was the decay of mili- 
tary spirit, that they wei*e injured with impuni- 
ty. The emperor refused, at the return of each 
fifth year, the customary donative of five pieces 
of gold, reduced his veterans to beg their bread, 
and suffered unpaid armies to melt away in the 
wars of Italy and Persia. II. The humanity of 
his predecessors had always remitted, in some 


P The Anei^ilotes (c, 11-14, 18, 20-30) supply 'many facts aud mom 
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auspicious circumstance of their reigh, the ar- 
rears of the public tribute ; and they' dexterous- 
ly assumed the merit of resigning those claims 
which it was impracticable to enforce. “ Jus- 
“ tinian, in the space of thirty-two years, has 
“ never granted a similar indulgence ; and many 
“ of his subjects have renounced the possession of 
“ those lands whose value is insufficient to sa^ 
“ tisfy the demands of the treasury. To the 
“ cities which had suffered by hostile inroads, 
“ Anastasius promised a general exemption of 
“ seven years : the provinces of Justinian have 
“ been ravaged by the Persians and Arabs, the 

Huns and Sclavonians; but his vain and ri- 
“ diculous dispensation of a single year has been 

confined to those places which were actually 
“ taken by the enemy.” Such is the language 
of the secret historian, who expressly denies 
that am/ indulgence was granted to Palestine 
after the revolt of the Samaritans ; a false and 
odious charge, confuted by the authentic record, 
which attests a relief of thirteen centenaries of 
gold, (fifty-two thousand pounds), obtained for 
that desolate province by the intercession of St- 
Sabas.** III. Procopius has not condescended 
to explain the system of taxation, which fell 
like a hail-storm upon the land, like a devour- 
ing pestilence on its inhabitants ; but we should 
become the accomplices of his malignity, if w^e 
imputed to Justinian alone the ancient though 

^ One to Scythopolis, capital of the second PalestinCj and twelve 
for the rest of the province. 'Aleman, (p. 59) honestly produces this 
feet from a MS* life,- of Sabas# by his disciple Cyrii^'in the Vaticai^ 
library, and since published by C^telerips. 
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rigoroH^’ jg^fiiple, that a whole district should chap. 
be sustain the partial loss of the 

persons or property individuals. The Anona, Taxes, 
or supply of corn for the use of the army and 
capital, was a grievous and arbitrary exaction, 
which exceeded, perhaps in a tenfold proportion, 
the ability of the farmer ; and his distress was 
aggravated by the partial injustice of weights 
and measures, and the expence and labour of 
distant carriage. In a time of scarcity, an ex- 
traordinary requisition was made to the adjacent 
provinces of Thrace, Kthynia, and Phrygia ; 
but the proprietors, after a wearisome journey 
and a perilous navigation, received so inadequate 
a compensation, that they would have chosen 
the alternative of delivering both the corn and 
price at the doors of their granaries. These 
precautions might indicate a tender solicitude 
for the welfare of the capital; yet Constantin- 
ople did not escape the rapacious despotism of 
Justinian. Till his reign, the straits of the Bos- 
phorus and Hellespont were open to the freedom 
of trade, and nothing was prohibited except the 
exportation of arms for the service of the barba- 
rians. At each of these gates of the city, a pre- 
tor was stationed, the minister of imperial ava- 
rice ; heavy customs were imposed on the vessels 
and their merchandise; the oppression wms re- 
taliated on the helpless consumer : the poor were 
afflicted by the artificial scarcitj^, and exorbitant 
price of the market ; and a people, accustomed 
to depend on the liberality of their prince, might 
sometimes complain of the deficiency of water 
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CHAP, and bread.*' The aerial tribute, withbut a name, 

■ a law, or a definite object, was an annual gift 

of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds., 
which the emperor accepted from his pretorian 
prefect ; and the means of payment were aban- 
doned to the discretion of that powerful magis- 
Monopo- trate. IV. Even such a tax was less intolerable 

lies* ■' 

tlian the privilege of monopolies, %vhich checked 
the fair competition of industry, and, for the 
sake of a small and dishonest gain, imposed an 
arbitrary burden on the wants and luxury of 
the subject. “ As soon (I transcribe the anec- 
“ dotes) as the exclusive sale of silk was usurp- 
“ ed by the imperial treasuser, a wdiole people, 
“ the manufacturers of Tyre and Berytus, was 
“ reduced to extreme misery, and either perish- 
“ ed with hunger, or fled to the hostile do- 
minions of Persia.” A province might suffer 
by the decay of its manufactures; but in this 
example of silk, Procopius has partially over- 
looked the inestimable and lasting benefit which 
the empire received from the curiosity of Jus- 
tinian. His addition of one-seventh to the or- 
dinary price of copper-money may be interpret- 
ed with the same candour ; and the alteration, 
which might be wise, appears to have been in- 
nocent ; since he neither allayed tlie purity, nor 
enhanced the value, of the gold coin,® the legal 

John Malala (tom,, ii, p. 232) maiitlons the want of breadj and 
Zonaras (L xh”, p. 63) the leaden pipes, which Justinian, or his serv*s 
ants, stole from the aqueducts. 

. * For an aureus, one-dxth'of an ounce of gold, instead of 210, he 
gave m more than ISQ- folios, or ounces of copper. A disproportion 
of the mint, helow 'tfe- market price, tnust have soon produced a 

scarlitj' 
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measurciJ^iPfc and private payments. V. The chap. 
f.mple jumdi^fcn required by the farmers of the 
revenue to accomplish their engagements, might vejuHtjr. 
be placed in an odious light, as if they had pur- 
chased from the emperor the lives and fortunes 
of their fellow-citizens. And a more direct sale 
of honours and offices was transacted in the pa- 
lace, with the permission, or at least with the 
connivance, of Justinian and Theodora. The 
claims of merit, even those of favour, were dis- 
regarded, and it was almost reasonable to expect, 
that the bold adventurer, who had undertaken 
the trade of a magistrate, should find a rich com- 
pensation for infamy, labaupi^ danger, the debts 
which he had contracted, and the heavy in- 
terest which he paid. A sense of the dis- 
grace and mischief of this venal practice, at 
length awakened the slumbering virtue of Jus- 
tinian ; and he attempted, by the sanction of 
oaths‘ and penalties, to guard the integrity of 
his government ; but at the end of a year of per- 
jury, his rigorous edict vtms suspended, and cor- 
ruption licentiously abused her triumph over the 
impotence of the laws. VI. The testament of Testu. 
Eulalius, count of the domestics, declared the 
emperor his sole heir, on condition, however, 

scarcity of small money* In England, tmdve ponce in copper wonH 
seJi for no more than seven pence, (Smith's Inquiry into th(3‘ Wealth 
of Nations, voL i, p. 49). For Justinian’s gold coin, see 
(L iv, c. 30)« 

^ The oath is conceived in the most formidable words, (Novell, viii,, 
tit. 3). The defaulters imprecate on themselves, quicquid habenfc 
telorum armamentaria coeli 5 - the part of Judas, the leprosy of GlesJi® 
the tremor of Cain, &c« besides all temporal pains. 

# 
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CHAP, that he should discharge his debts ahd legacies, i 
allow to his three daughters a decent maintenance, 
and bestow each of them in marriage, with a 
portion of ten pounds of gold. But the splendid i 
fortune of Eulalius had been consumed by fire ; ; 

. and the inventor/of his goods did not exceed the 
trifling sum of five hundred and sixty-four pieces i 

of gold. A similar instance, in Grecian history, | 

admonished the emperor of the honourable part 
prescribed for his imitation . He checked the self- 
ish munnurs of the treasury, applauded the con- 
fidence of his friend, discharged the legacies and 
debts, educated the three virgins under the eye 
of tlie empress Theodora, and doubled the mar- 
riage-portion which had satisfied the tenderness 
of their father.*^ The humanity of a prince (for 
princes cannot be generous) is entitled to some 
praise •, yet even in this act of virtue we may dis- | 
cover the inveterate custom of supplanting the 
legal or natural heirs, which Procopius imputes 
to the reign of Justinian. His charge is supported 
by eminent names and scandalous examples; nei- 
ther widows nor orphans were spared ; and the 
art of soliciting, or extorting, or supposing testa- 
ments, was beneficially practised by the agents of 
the palace. This base and mischievous tyranny 
invades the security of private life ; and the mo- 
narch who has indulged an appetite for gain will 

soon be tempted to anticipate the moment of suc- 

* # 

A similar or more generous act of friendship is related by Lucian 
of Budamidas of Corinth* (in.Toxare* c. 22, 28, tom. ii, p. ^SO-)* and 
the story has produced. ’ingeniousj though feebte, couaedy of Foih 
^|euelle. .. , ■' ' • 
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cession, f^rpret wealth as an evidence of guilt, chap. 
and to proceed, from the claim of inheritance, to 
the power of confiscation. VII. Among the forms 
of rapine, a philosopher maybe permitted to name 
the conversion of pagan or heretical riches to the 
use of the faithful; biit in the time of Justinian 
this holy plunder was condemned by the sectaries 
alone, who became the victims of his orthodox 
avarice.* 

Dishonour might be ultimately reflected on the The mmi$- 
character of Justinian ; but much of the guilt, j^usti^a:’.. 
and still more of the profit, was intercepted by 
the ministers, who were seldom promoted for 
their virtues, and not always selected for their 
talents.^ The merits of Tribonian the questor 
will hereafter be weighed in the refoimation of 
the Roman law ; but the economy of the East 
%vas subordinate to the pretorian prefect, and 
Procopius has justified his anecdotes by the 
portrait which he exposes in his public history, 
of tlie notorious vices of John of Cappadocia.* John of 
His knowledge was not borrowed from the^Sr 
schools,* and his style was scarcely legible ; but 

* John Maliila, tom, ji% p. 101, 10:?, 103. 

One of these, Anatolius, pemhed in an earthquake — doubtless a 
judgment ! 'I'he complaints and clamours of the people in Agathias 
fb V . p. 146, 147) are almost an echo of the anecdote. The alieiia 
pecunia reddenda of Corippus (2. h, 3S1, &e,) is not very honourable 
to Jiisliniaids memory. 

* See the history and character of John of Cappadocia in Procopiiis^ 

(Perjsic, I. i, c. 25 ; 1. ii, c- 30. Vandal 1. 1 , c, 13. Anecdot. c, 2, 

IT, 22). The agreement of the history and anecdotes is a mortai 
wound to the reputation of the prefect. 

® 0& y&,p sikk6 iihv 6? sjAtuhv pAn xte; 

nm-ttr forcible 'expression. 
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CHAP, he ex ceiled in the powers of native genius, to 
suggest the wisest counsels, and to find expedients 
in the most desperate situations. The corruption 
of his heart was equal to the vigour of his under- 
standing. Although he was suspected of magic 
and pagan superstition, he appeared insensible to 
the fear of God or the reproaches of man ; and 
his aspiring fortune was raised on the death of 
thousands, the poverty of millions, the ruin of 
cities, and the desolation of provinces. From the 
dawn of light to the moment of dinner, he assi- 
duously laboured to enrich his master and him- 
self at the expence of the Roman w'orld ; the 
remainder of the day was spent in sensual and 
obscene pleasures, and the silent hours of the night 
w^ere interrupted by the perpetual dread of the 
justice of an assassin. Flis abilities, perhaps his 
vices, recommended him to the lasting friend- 
ship of Justinian : the emperor yielded with reluc- 
tance to the fury of the people ; his victory was 
displayed by the immediate restoration of their 
enemy; and they felt above ten years, under his 
oppressive administration, that he was stimulated 
by revenge, rather than instructed by misfortune. 
Their murmurs served only to fortify the reso- 
lution of Justinian ; but the prefect, in the in- 
solence of favour, provoked the resentment of 
Theodora, disdained a power before ’which every 
knee was bent, and attempted to sow the seeds of 
discord between the emperor and his beloved con- 
sort. Even Theodora herself was constrained to 
dissemble, to wait a favourable moment, and by 
an artful conspiracy to render John of Cappadocia 
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the accoiB^jlice of his own destruction. At a 
time wiiteh, Belisarius, unless he had been a hero, 
must haviji&hewn himself a rebel, his wife Anto- 
nina, who enjoyed the secret confidence of the 
empress, communicated his feigned discontent to 
Euphemia, the daughter of the prefect ; the cre- 
dulous virgin imparted to her father the dan- 
gerous project, and John, who might have known 
the value of oaths and promises, was tempted to 
accept a nocturnal, and almost |reasonable, inter- 
view with the wife of Belisarius. An ambuscade 
of guards and eunuchs had been posted by the 
command .of Theodora; they rushed with drawn 
swords to seize or punish the guilty minister : 
he was saved by the fidelity of his attendants ; but 
instead of appealing to a gracious sovereign, who 
had privately warned him of his danger, he pusil- 
lanimously fled to the sanctuary of the church. 
The favourite of Justinian was sacrificed to conju- 
gal tenderness or domestic tranquillity ; the con- 
%'ersion of a prefect into a priest extinguished his 
ambitious hopes, but the friendship of the em- 
peror alleviated his disgrace, and he retained, in 
the mild exile of Cyzicus, an ample portion of 
his riches. Such imperfect revenge could not 
satisfy the unrelenting hatred of Theodora ; the 
murder of his old enemy, the bishop of Cyzicus, 
afforded a decent pretence ; and John of Cap- 
padocia, whose actions had deserved a thousand 
deaths, was at last condemned for a crime of 
which he w as innocent. A great iqinister, who 
had been invested with the honours of consul and 
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CHAP, patrician, was ignominiously scoiirg&l like tlie 
^ vilest of malefactors ; a tattered cloak* was the sole 

remnant of his fortunes ; he w*as transported in 
a bark to |he place of his banishment at Anti- 
nopolis in Upper Egypt, and the prefect of the 
East begged his bread through the cities which 
had trembled at his name. During art exile of 
sev^en years, his life w as protracted and threatened 
by the ingenious cruelty of Theodora ; and when 
her death permitted the emperor to recal a serv- 
ant whom he hJ^ abandoned wdth regret, the 
ambition of John of Cappadocia was reduced to 
the humble duties of the sacerdotal profession. 
His successors convinced the subjects of Justi- 
nian, that the arts of oppression might still be 
improved by experience and industry; the frauds 
of a Syrian banker were introduced into the admi- 
nistration of the finances ; and the example of 
the prefect was diligently copied by the qiiestor, 
the public and private treasurer, the governors 
of provinces, and the principal magistrates of the 
eastern empire.’' 

Hisedifi. Yhe edifices of .Tustinian w^ere cemented 

srciiitects. with the blood and treasure of his people ; but 

those stately structures appeared to announce the 
prosperity of the empire, and actually displayed 
the skill of their architects. Both the theory and 

The chronology of Procopius is loose and obscure ." but %vlth the 
aid of Pag?, I can discern' that John was ap23ointed pretorian prefect 
of the East in. the year 530; that he was removed in January 532 — > 
restored before June 533-^bairiished in 541— «*anid recalled between 
June 543 and Aprit !,■ M'9, Aleman» (p. 96, 97) gives the list of his 
• ten rapid .series in a part, of 'a single rdgn» 
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practice of the arts which depend on mathematic- 
al science alid mechanical power, were cultivat- 
ed under the patronage of the emperors ; the 
fame 6f Archimedes was rivfelled by Proclus 
and Anthemius; and if their mimcZei had been 
related by intelligent spectators, they might now 
enlarge the speculations, instead of exciting the 
distrust, of philosophers. A tradition has pre- 
vailed, that the Roman fleet was reduced to 
ashes in the port of Syracuse by the burning- 
glasses of Archimedes and it is asserted that a 
similar expedient was employed by Proclus to 
destroy the Gothic vessels in the harbour of Con- 
stantinopK>aBd'4o»fjirati8et"his' betw&eior ’-Ana- 
stasius against the bold enterprise of Vitalian.'* 
A machine was fixed on the walls of the city, 
consisting of an hexagon mirror of polished brass, 
with many smaller and moveable polygons to re- 
ceive and reflect the rays of the meridian sun ; 
and a consuming flame was darted, to the dis- 
tance, perhaps, of two hundred feet.® The truth 

This conflagration is hinted by Luclan» (in Hippia, c. 2), and 
Galen, (1. iii, de temperamentis, tom* i, p. 81, edit Basil), in the se- 
cond century. A thousand years afterwards, it is positively aBtnied 
by Zonaras, (1. ix, p. 4.24), on the faith of Dion Cassius, by Taetzes, 
(Chiliad ii, 119, See,), Eustathius, <ad Iliad E, p* 338), and the scho- 
iiast of Lucian. See Fabricius, (Bibliot. Greec. 1* iii, c, 22j torn, ii, 
p. 551^ 552), to wi)om I am more or less indebted fq^ several of these 
quotations. 

Zonaras (L xiv, p. 56) affirms the fact, without quoting any e-* 
vidence. _ ^ ' ' 

« Tzetzes describes the artifice of these burning-glasses, which he 
had read, perhaps with no learned leyes, in- a matliematical treatiseof 
Anthemius* That treatise, mfi has been Iate.»- 

ly published, translated, and illustrated,, by M. Dupuys, a scholar 
andatmfhenmtician, (Meraoiwade'i’AataOTte des Inscrjytioh^^.toi'p/-^' 

p. 392-*4dl), 
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( t' tliese two extraordinary facts is invalidated by 
the silence of the most anthcntic historians; and, 
the use of burning-glasses was never adopted in- 
the attack er defence of places/ Yet the ad- 
mirable experiments of a Frcncii philosopher® 
luive demonstrated tlie possibility of such a mir- 
ror; and, since it is possible, I am more disposed 
to attribute the art to-tbe greatest mathematicians 
of antiquity, than- to give the merit of the fiction 
to the iiUe fancy of a monk or a sophist. Ac- 
imrding to another story, Proclus applied sulphur 
to the destruction of the Gotiiic fleet in a mo- 
dern imagination, the name of sulphur is instant- 
ly connected with the suspicion of gun-powder, 
and tliat suspicion is propagated by tlie secret 
arts of hk discyiple Anthemius.' A citizen of 
Tralles in Asia had five sons, U'ho were all dis- 
tinguished in their respective professions by merit 
and success. Olympius excelled in the know- 
ledge and practice of the Roman jurisprudence. 
Dioscorus and Alexander became learned physi- 
cians ; but the skill of tlie former was exercised 

f Tii the siege of Syracuse, by the hIHqucv of Polybius, Piutan-lu 
Livy; in the siege of Constantinople, by Chut of jMurctilhiUs, and ail 
the contemporaric.s of the vith century. 

b' Without any previous knowledge of Tzetzes or Antheirriu;-, tlie 
inimorthi IPaitbn imagined and executed a set of burning-glasfies, with 
which he could lame planks at tlie distiiucc of 200 feet, tSupjde- 
ruent a niist- Naturelle, tom. i,-p. 389-4S3, quarto edition). What 
miracles would not his genius have performed for the piihiic sei-viccw. 
with royal expcnce, and in the strong sun of Constant inox)le or Syra- 
cuse ? 

John Malaia (tom. iij p. relates the hict : but he scem^r 

In confound the names or persons of Proclus and Maiinus. 

^ Agathias, I. y, p. -HO-lAk The merit of Anthemiu-s ak an ar- 
chitect is loudly pvaiied by'F.rOGOpius> (de Edit I, i, c* i}a, and Pan«- 
lus.Silcntiarins* , 
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for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, while his chap. 
more ambitious brother acquired wealth and re- 
piitation at Rome* The fame of Metrodorus the 
grammarian, and of Anthemius the mathemati- 
cian and architect, reached the ears of the emper- 
or Justinian, who invited them to Constantin- 
ople; and while the one instructed tlie rising ge- 
neration in the schools of eloquence, the other .fill- 
ed the capital and provinces with more lasting . 
monuments of his art. In a trifling dispute rela- 
tive to the walls or windows of their contiguous 
!iouse.s, he had been vanquished by the eloquence 
of his neighbour Zeno; but the orator was defeat- 
ed in his turn by thie ihastePof rfit'echwtes, whose 
malicious, though harmless, stratagems, are dark- 
ly represented by tlie ignorance of Agathias. In 
a lower room, Anthemius arranged several ves- 
sels, or cauldrons of water, each of them covered 
by the wdde bottom of a leathern tube, which rose 
to a narrow top, and was artificially conveyed a- 
mong the joists and rafters of the adjacent build- 
ing- A fire was kindled beneath the cauldron ; 
the steam of the boiling water ascended through 
the tubes ; the house wms shaken by the efforts 
of imprisoned air, and its trembling inhabitants 
might wonder that the city was unconscious of 
the earthquake which they had felt. At another 
time, the friends of Zeno, as they sat at table, 
w'ere dazzled by the intolerable light wdiich flash- 
ed in their ej’^es from the reflecting mirrors of 
Anthemius; they -were astonished by the noise 
which he produced from a collision of certain mi- 
^nute and sonorous particles; and the orator de- 

J 2 
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CHAP, dared, in tragic style, to the senate, that a mere 
mortal must yield to the power of an antagonist, 
who shook the earth with the trident of Neptune, 
and imitated the thunder and lightning of .Jove 
himself. The genius of Anthemius and his col- 
league Isidore the Milesian, was excited and em- 
ployed by a prince, whose taste for architecture 
had degenerated into a mischievous and costly 
passion. His favourite architects submitted their 
designs and difficulties to Justinian, and discreet- 
ly confessed how much their laborious medita- 
tions were surpassed by the intuitive knowledge 
or celestial inspiration of an emperor, whose 
views were always directed to the benefit of his 
people, the glory of his reign, and the salvation 
of his soul.’' 

tion ’orthe principal church, which was dedicated by 

diurch of the founder of Constantinople to St. Sophia, or 
.■St. Sophia, eternal wisdom, had been twice destroyed by 
fire; after the exile of John Chrysostom, and 
during the Nika of the blue and green factions. 
Nosooner did the tumult subside, than the Christ- 
ian populace deplored their sacrilegious rashness ; 
but they might have rejoiced in the calamity, had 
they foreseen the glory of the new temple, which 
at the end of forty days was strenuously undertak- 
en by the piety of Justinian.’ The ruins were 

^ Procopius, (de Edificiis, L i, c. 1, 2 ; 1. ii, c* 3). He relatths 
it coincidence of dreams which supposes some fraud in Justinian or 
his architect. Tiioy both saw, in a vision, the same plan for stop- 
ping m inundation at Dara. , A stone-quarry near Jerusalem was re- 
vealed to the emperor, (1. v, c. 6) : un angel was tricked into t!ic per- 
■petuul custody of St. Sophia, (Aiiohyin. de Antiq. C. P. I. iv, p. 70). 

^ Among the crowd of ancients and moderns who have celebrated 
the edilice of St* So|ihiai I'^-shaU distinguish and follow, Four 

origin, a'i 
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deai'ed away, a more spacious plan was described, chap. 
and as it required the consent of some proprietors 
of ground, they obtained the most exorbitant terms 
from the eager desires and timorous conscience 
of the monarch. Anthemius formed the design, 
and his genius dnected the hands of ten thousand 
workmen, whose payment in pieces of fine silver 
was never delayed beyond the evening. The em- 
peror himself, clad in a linen tunic, surveyed 
each day their rapid progress, and encouraged 
their diligence by his familiarity, his zeal, and his 
rewards. The new cathedral of St. Sophia was 
consecrated by the patriarch, five years eleven 
months arid fen' ’days 'iiSSnTtlie 'first fclindation; 
and in the midst of the solemn festival, .lustinian 
exclaimed with devout vanity, “Glory be to God, 

“ who hath thought me worthy to accomplish so 
“ great a work; I have vanquished thee, O Solo- 
“ mon !”“ But the pride of thri Roman Solomon, 

original spectators anti historians J Procopius, (do Edi fic. 1. i, c. I); 

Agathias, (L v, p» 152, 153) ; Paul Silentiarius, (in a poem of 102ii 
liexameters, ad calcem Aniim Comnem* Alt;xiad*)» *'ind Eyagrius, (L 
iv, c. 3i). 2. Two legendary Olbeeks of a later period: George Co« 
dinus, (de Origin, C, F, p, 61-74), and the anonymous writer of Ban- 
duri, (Imp. Orient, tom, i, 1. iv, p. 65~S0>, 3, The great Byzantine an- 
tiquarian, Ducange, (Comment* ad Paul Silentiar. p. 525-508, and 
C. P, Christ. I. iii, p. 5-78). 4. Two French travellers — the one, Peter 
Cyilius, (de Topograpii^. C. P. 1, ii‘, c. 3, 4), in the xvilh ; the other, 

Orelotj, (Voyage de C. F. p. 95-164; Paris, 1680, in 4to) s he has 
given plans, prospects, and insidcwiews of St. Sophia; and his 
plans, tlioiigh on a smaller scale, appear more correct than those of 
Ducange. I have adopted and reduced the mea.sures of Grelot : but 
as no Christian can now ascend the dome, the height is borrowed from 
E vagrius, compared with Gyllius, Greaves* and the Oriental Geographer. 

. ^ SoIomon’.s temple was surrounded with courts, porticoc.s, &c. ; 
b'.it the prouer structure of the house of God was no more (if we take 
’ ' ' ■ ' - ■ ■ . the 
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CHAP, before tvi'enty yeiu’s bad elapsed, was liuniblcd by 
^ an earthquake, which overthrew the eastern ]un t 

of the dome. Its splendour was ag-ain restored In* 
the perseverance of the same prince ; and in tJit; 
thirty-sixth year of his reign, Justinian celebrated 
the second dedication of a temple, whkdi remains, 
after twelve centuries, a stately monument of his 
fame. The architecture of St. Sophia, \\ Inch is 
now converted into the principal mosch, has been 
imitated by the Turkish sultans, and that vener- 
able pile continues to excite the fond admiratiem 
of the Greeks, and the more rational curiosity of 
Dosci iiJ- European travellers. The era of the spectator is 
disapi'.ointed by an irregular prospect of baif domes 
andshelving roofs : the ivesteim front, theprincipai 
approach, is destitute of simplicity and magnifi- 
cence; and the scale of dimensions has been much 
surpassed by several of the Latin cathedrals. But 
thearchitect who first erected an aerial cupola, is 
entitled to thepraise of bold design and skilful exe- 
cution, The dome of St. Sophia, illuminated by 
four-and-twenty windows, is formed with so small 
a curve, that the depth is equal only to one-sixth 
of its diameter ; the measure of that diameter is 
one hundred and fifteen feet, and the lofty centre, 
w'here a crescent has supplanted the cross, rises to 
the perpendicular heightofonehiuidredandeighty 
feet above the pavement. The circle which en- 
compasses the dome,lightly reposes onfourstrong 

th^* Egyptian or llebrciv cubit at 22 inches) than 55 feet in height, 
36?{ in breadth, and 110 in ienglh — a smaH parish-church, say.s Prl- 
dean?:, (Connection,' vol* i, p. foiio) ; but few uanctuarics could 
be vuliicd at four or dre millions stcrliiig ! ' 
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arc'hes, and their weight is firmly supported by 
four massypiles, whose strej^th is assisted on the 
imrtheru and southern sides by four columus of 
Egyptian granite. A Greek cross, inscribed in a 
quadrangle, represents the form of the edifice; liie 
exact brcailth is two hundred and forty-three feet, 
and two hundred and sixty-nine may be assigned 
for the exti'cme length fk'om the sanctuary iu the 
east to the nine western doors which open into the 
vestibule, and from thence into the nmihex, oi 
exterior portico. That portico ivas the humble 
station of the penitents. The nave or body of 
the ciiurcli was filled by the cosigregation of the 
faithful ; hut the two sexes were prudently dis- 
tinguished, and the upper and lower galleries were 
allotted for the more private devotion of the wo- 
men. Beyond the northern and southern piles, a 
balustrade, terminated on-eithcr side by the th rones 
of the emperor and the patriarch, divided the 
nave from the choir : and the space, as far as the 
steps of the altar, was occupied by the clergy and 
singers. The altar itself, a name which insen- 
sibly became familiar to Christian eai’s, was 
placed in the eastern recess, artificially built in 
the form of a demi-cyliiider; and this sanctuary 
ixnnnuinicated by several doors with the sacristy, 
the vestry, tlic baptistery, and the contiguous 
buildings, subservient either -to the pomp of 
worship, or the private use of the ecclesiastical 
ministers. The memory of past calamities in- 
spired Justinian with a wise resolution, that no 
wood, except for the doors, should be admitted 
into the new edifice; and the choice of the ma- 
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CHAP, terials was applied to the strength, the lightnessi 
or the splendour of the respective parts. The so- 
lid piles which sustained the cupola were com- 
posed of huge blocks of freestone, hewn into 
squai’es and triangles, fortified by circles of iron, 
and firmly cemented by the infusion of lead and 
quick lime : but the weight of the cupola was 
diminished by the levity of its substance, svhich 
consists either of pumice-stone that floats in 
the water, or of bricks from the isle of Rhodes, 
five times less ponderous than the ordinary 
sort. The whole frame of the edifice was con- 
structed of brick ; but those base materials were 
concealed by a crust of marble ; and the inside 
of St. Sophia, the cupola, the two larger, and 
the six smal|fs, seim-dom^s* the walls, the hun- 
dred columns, and the pavement, delight even 
the eyes of barbarians, with a rich and variegat- 
Marbies. cd picture. A poet,” who beheld the primitive 
lustre of St. Sophia, enumerates the colours, 
the shades, and the spots of ten or twelve marbles, 
jaspers, and porphyries, vrhich nature had pro- 
fusely diversified, and which were blended and 
contrasted as it were by a skilful painter. The tri- , 

^ Paul Silentiarius* \n dark and poetic iangiiage* 4<Jseribes the ya» 
rious stones and marbles that were employed in the edifice of St, So- 
phia, (P. li, p. ISJ), 1.3!^, &c. &c.) ; i# The with iron 

veins, S. The -of two .sorts, of a rosy hue ; the one with 

a white shade, the other purple, with tiow'ers. 3. The Forph^r^ 
of Egppt-^v^iih small stars, 4'. The gree?? warUe ef Lacmia. I'he 

Cariaji — ^from Mount lassis, with oblique veins, white and red, 6, 
The pale, with a Ted tiower. 7. The Jfrtcan or 

< — of a gold or saffron hue. S* The Cefe’e— black, with white veins. 

3. ' The' white# with 'black edges. Besides the Frocomimm^ 
which formed the pavement'; the TkessaUan^ Molgsitan^ See, wliicli 
are less distinctly painted, ” ’ ^ . ■ • ' 
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umph of Christ was adorned with the last spoils 
of paganismj but the greater part of these costly 
stones was extracted from the quarries of Asia 
Minor, the isles and continent of Greece, Egypt, 
Africa, and Gaul. Eight columns of porphyry, 
which Aurelian had placed in the temple of the 
!Ain, were offered by the piety of a Eoman ma- 
tron; eight others ofgreen marble were presented 
by the ambitious zeal of the magistrates of Ephe- 
sus : both are admirable by their size and beauty, 
but every order of architecture disclaims their 
fantastic capitals. A variety of ornaments and 
figures was curiously expressed in mosaic ; and 
the images of Christ,''’Of' the''¥hrginj, Of saints, 
and of angels, which have been defaced by Turk- 
ish fanaticism, were dangerously exposed to the 
superstition of the Greeks. According to the 
sanctity of each object, the precious metals were 
distributed in thin leaves or in solid masses. 
The balustrade of the choir, the capitals of the 
pillars, the ornaments of the doors and galleiies, 
were of gilt bronze ; the spectator was dazzled by 
the glittering aspect of the cupola; the sanctuary 
contained forty thousand pound weight of silver ; 
and the holy vases and vestments of the altar 
were of the purest gold, enriched .with inesti- 
mable gems. Before the structure of the church 
had risen two cubits above tlie ground, forty- 
five thousand two hundred pounds were already 
consumed ; and the whole expenee amounted 
to three hundred and twenty thousand : each 
reader, according to the mepure of his belief, 
may estimate their value either in gold or silver; 
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CHAP, but the sum of one million sterling is the resuir 
ofthe lowest computation. A magnificent temple 
is a laudable monument of national taste and re- 
ligion, and the eiithasiast who entered -the dome 
of St. Sophia, might be tempted to suppoKse tlmt 
it was the residence, or even the uajrkmnnsliip, 
of the Deity. Yet how dull is the artifice, how 
insignificant is the labour, if it be compared 
with the formation of the vile.st insect that 
crawls upon the surface of the temple ! 

Churches go minute a description of an edifice which 
palaces, time lias respected, may attest tlie truth, and 
excuse the relation of the innumerable works, 
both in tlie capital and provinces, v, liich Justi- 
nian constructed on a smaller scale and less dur- 
able foupdations.® In Constantinople alone, and 
the adjacent suburbs, he dedicated twenty-five 
churches to the honour of Christ, the Virgin, 
and the saints : most of these churches were de- 
corated with marble and gold ; and tlteir various 
situation was skilfully chosen in a populous 
square, or a pleasant g^ove ; on the margin of 
the sea-shore, or on some lofty eminence which 
overlooked the continents of Europe and Asia. 
The church of the Holy Apostles at Constantin- 
ople, and that of St. John at Ephesus, appear 
, to have been framed on the same model : their 
domes aspired to-imitate the cupolas ofSt. Sophia; 
butthcallarwas more judiciously placed under the 

® The six books of theEdi5ecfi of Procopius are thus distributed — The 
first is confined to Constantinople ; the setmd includes I\!e.s.op()tamia 
and Syria; the cHrif,. Armenia and the Enxine; the Jlmrtiu Europe; 
tho fifths Asia Minor ami Palestine ; the mxtk, Egypt and Africa* Italy 
,iS forgot by the emperor or the historian, who published this work oi’ 
adulation before the date (A. D* of its fma! conquest. 
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centre cf tlie dome, at tlie junction of four state- 
ly porticoes,* which more accurately expi-essed 
the figure of the Greek cross. TJie Virgiii of 
Jerusalem might exult in the temple erected by 
her imperiiil votary on a most ungrateful spot, 
which afforded neither ground nor materials to 
the architect. A level was formed, by raising 
part of a deep valley to the height of the moun- 
tain. The stones of a neighbouring quarry were 
hewn into regular forms ; each block was fixed 
on a peculiar carriage, drawn by forty of the 
strongest oxen, and the roads were widened for 
the passage of such enormous weights. I.eba- 
non furnished her loftiest cedars for the timbers 
of the church ; and the seasonable discovery of 
a vein of red marble, supplied its beautiful co- 
lumns, two of which, the supporters of the ex- 
terior portico, w'ere esteemed the largest in the 
world. The pious munificence of the emperor 
was diffused over the Holy Land ; and if reason 
should condemn the monasteries of both sexes 
which were built or restored by Justinian, yet 
charity must applaud the wells which he sunk, 
and the Iiospitals wdiich he founded, for the relief 
of the weary pilgrims. The schismatical temper 
of Egypt was ill entitled to the royal bounty ; 
biit in Syria and Africa some remedies were ap- 
plied to the disasters of wars and earthquakes, 
and both Carthage and Antioch, emerging foom 
their ruins, might i-cvere the name of their gra- 
cious benefactor. P Almost every saint in the 
calendar acquired the honours of a temple; almost 

p^Justintan once gate forty-fire centenaries of gold ( 180 , 0001 *) 
fa!* tlie repairs ofAntlocIi after tko eai*th#|nak€, tom. 
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every city of tbe empire obtained the solid ad-., 
vantages of bridges, hospitals, and aqueducts ; 
but the severe liberality of the monarch disdain- 
ed to indulge his subjects in the popular luxury 
of baths and theatres. While Justinian laboured 
for the public service, he was not unmindful of 
bis own dignity and ease. The Byzantine palace, 
which had been damaged by the conflagration, 
was restored wdth'new magnificence ; and some 
notion may be conceived of the whole edifice, by 
the vestibule or hall, which, from the doors per- 
haps, or the roof, was surnamed chalce, or the bra- 
zen. The dome of a spacious quadrangle was sup- 
ported by massy pillars; the pavement and walls 
were incrusted with many-coloured marbles— 
the emerald 'giwnofLaconia, the fiery red, and the 
white Phr^hft stone intersected with veins of a 
sea-green hue : the mosaic paintings of the dome 
and sides represented the glories of the African and 
Italian triumphs. On the Asiatic shore of the Pro- 
pontis, at a small distance to the east of Chalce- 
don, the costly palace and gardens of Herseura’ 
were prepared for the summer residence of Justi- 
nian, and more especially of Theodora. The poets 
of the age have celebrated the rare alliance of 
nature and art, the harmony of the nymphs of the 
groves, the fountains, and thewaves; yet thecrowd 
of attendants who followed the court complained 
of their inconvenient lodgings,'" and the nymphs 

‘I For the Herosum, the palace of Theodora, see Gyllios, (de Bof^phoro 
Thfacio, h iii, c. xi); Aleman. (Not. ad Anecdot, p. 80, 81, who 
several epigrams of the Anthology)* and Dacange, (C. F. Christ. L iv, 
c. 13, p. 175, 176). 

Compare, in the Edites, (L i, c.ll), and in the Anecdotes, (c. 8, 
i.i), the different styles of adulation and maievolenco i stript of^he 
paint* or cleansed £xomj^.he dh% the object appears to be tfie sarnp^ 
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.’^'ere too often alarmed by the famous Porphyrio, c h a r, 
a whale of ten cubits in breadth, and thirty in 
length, who was stranded at the mouth of the 
river Sangaris, after he had infested more than 
half a century the seas of Constantinople.® 

The fortifications of Europe and Asia were mul* 
tiplied by Justinian ; but the repetition of those Europe., 
timid and fruitless precautions exposes to a philo- 
sophic eye the debility of the empire.* From 
Belgrade to the Euxine, from the conflux of the 
Save to the mouth of the Danube, a chain of a- 
bove fourscore fortified places was extended along 
the banks of the great river. Single watch-towers 
were changed into spaciouscitadels ; vacant walls, 
which the engineers contracted or enlarged accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, were filled 
with colonies or garrisons; a strong fortress de- 
fended the ruins of Trajan’s bridge," and several 
military stations afiected to spreadbeyond theDa- 

" Procopius, !. -vni, 20 ; most prolxtbly a stranger and wanderer, 
us the Mediterranean docs not breed whales. Balcena; quoqne iri 
rtostra maria penetrant, (Fiin, Hist* Natnr. ix, 2)* Between 
polar circle and the tropic, tlie cetaceous animals of the ocean grow 
m the length of 80, or 100 feet, <HLst, dcs Vo 3 ’ages, tom. xv, p-. 

289* Peniianf s British Zoology, vol. iii, p. 3o). 

^ Montesquieu observes (tom, iii, p. SQ3, Considerations sur la 
fyrandeiu* et la Decadence des Komains, c. xx) that Justinian’s em™ 
pirc was like France in the tihie of the Norman inroads — never so 
’seiik a.s wlieii eveiy village was fortified. 

^ Procopius atlirms, (1. iv, c. 6), that , the Danube was stopped by 
the ruins of the bridge. Had Apolodofns, the architect, left a de- 
scription of his own work, the fabuious wonders bf Dion Cassius <L 
Ixviii, p. 1129) would have been corrected by the genuine picture.. 

Trajan’s bridge consisted of twenty or twent 3 >two stonC piles with 
wooden arches ; the river is sbaBiWo the current gentV, and the whole 
interval no more than 443 (Reimar ad Dion, from IHarsigli) or <515 
rmes, (d’Anviile Geographie Ancienne, tom. i, p. 30J;- 
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nabe the pjtde of the RomaiJ n.'aae. But thfiL- 
Jiauie was divested of its terrors; the Iiai hariaiis.- 
in their annual inroads, passed, and co3iteni]?tii- 
oiisly repassed, before these useless hulvt arks ; 
and the inhabitants of the frontier, instead ot 
reposing' under the shadow of the general defence, 
were compelled to guard, with incessant vigil- 
ance, their separate habitations. The solitude 
of ancient cities was replenished ; the new found- 
ations of Justinian acquired, perhaps too hastily, 
the epithets of impregnable and populous ; and 
the auspicious place of his own nativity attract- 
ed the grateful reverence of tlie vainest of princes. 
Under the name o( JtL^timana prima, the obscure 
village of Tanresium became the seat of an arclr- 
bishop and a pirefect, wdiose jurisdiction extend- 
ed over seven warlike provinces of Illyricum,* 
and the corrupt appellation of Giustmdil still 
indicates, about tu^enty miles to the south of So- 
phia, the residence of a Turkish sanjak.-’' For 
the use of the emperors countrymen, a cathe- 
dral, a palace, and an aqueduct, w’ere speed- 
ily constructed ; the public and private edifices 
were adapted to the greatness of a royal city ; 
and the strength of the wmlis resisted, during tlie 
lifetime of Justinian, the unskilful assaults of the 

Of the two I>acias!, Mtedit^rranea and I),irdaiil:u P 2 'n> 

valitana, the second Mtnsla, and the second J:'ee Justi- 

nian, (Novell, xi), who speaks of his cavities beyond tiiie Danube, ur.d 
of liDmincs scraper beUieijs, sudoribus iiunTreiitcs. 

y Sec ifAnYilic, (Menioires de rAcadeinie, tom. xxxi, p. 

S$0); Rycaut, (Present State of U|e Turkish Empire, p. fJT, 31 d); 
Marsigli, (State MiUtare del Imperio Ottoriaaao, p. 150). I’he sen** 
Jack of Giustendil is one of the twent}* under the beglerbeg of Rum?”* 
liE;, and his district maintains 48 and 5b8 tmanifh\ ^ 
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Huns and Sclavonians. Their progress v/as some- 
Huies retarded, and their hopes of rapine were dis- 
appointed, by the innumerable castles, which, in 
the provinces of Dacia, Epirus, Thessaly, Mace- 
donia, and Thrace, appeared to coiTr the whole 
face of the country. Shi hundred of these forts 
v.’^ere built or repaired by the emperor; hut it 
seems reasonable to believe, that the far greater 
part consisted only of a stone or brick tower, in 
the midst of a square or circular area, which was 
surrounded by a wall and ditch, and afforded in a 
moment of danger some protection to the peasants 
and cattle of the neighbouring villages.® Yet 
these military works, which exhausted the public 
treasure, could not remove the just apprehensions- 
of Justinian and his European subjects. The warm 
baths of Anchialus in Thrace were rendered as safe 
as they were salutary ; but the richpastures of Thes- 
salonica were foraged by the Scythian cavarly ; the 
delicious vale of Tempe, three hundred miles from 
theDunube, wascontinually alarmed by the sound 
of war;“ and no unfortified spot, however distant 
or solitary, could securely enjoy the blessings of 
peace. The streights of Thermopyhe, which 
seemed toprotect, but which hadsoofitenbetrayed, 
the safety of Greece, were diligently strength- 

® These fortifications may be compared- to the castle.s in MingreHiiy 
(Chardin, Voyages en Ferse, tom. i, p. 60 , iSl*)--— a natural picture. 

» The valley of Tempe is siUiatc' along the. river Feneus, between 
the Mils of Ossa and Olympus : it is ohiy five miles long, and in sonic 
places no more than 120 feet in breadth, ' Its verdant beauties are 
elegantly described by Pliny, (Hist, IS^atiir. I. 'iv, and more dif' 
fusely by .ffillan, (Hist, Vaivl-tii, c. i), ’ 
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ened by the labours of Justinian. From the edge^ 

of the sea-shore, through the forest and valleys, 
and as far as the summit of the Thessalian moun- 
tains, a strong wall was continued, which occupied 
every practicable entrance. Instead of an hasty 
crowd of peasants, a garrison of two thousand sol- 
diers was stationed along the rampart; granariesof 
corn, and reservoirs of water, were provided for 
their use ; and by a precaution that inspired the 
cowardice which it foresaw, convenient fortresses 
were erected for their retreat- The walls of Co- 
rin th, overthrown by an earthquake, and the moui- 
deringbulwarks of Athens and Platsea, were care- 
fully restored; the barbarians were discouraged by 
the prospect of successive and painful sieges; and 
the naked cities of Peloponnesus were covered by 
the fortifications of the isthmus of Corinth. At 
the extremity of Europe, another peninsula, the 
Thracian Chersonesiis, runs three days journey 
into the sea, to form, with the adjacent shores of 
Asia, the straits of the Hellespont. The inter- 
vals between eleven populous towns were filled by 
lofty woods, fair pastures, and arable lands: and 
theisthmus, or thirty-seven stadia or furlongs, had 
been fortified by a Spartan general nine hundred 
years before the reign of Justinian.*’ In an age 
of freedom and valour, the slightest rampart may 
prevent a surprise; and Procopiiis appears insen - 
.sibie of the superiority of ancient times, while he 

^ Xenophon Hellenic* L ili^ c. 2. After a long and tedious cori' 
vernation with the Byzantine declaimers, how refresliin,^ Is the trulh,, 
siir.pltcityi . the’cleganre^ of an- Attic writer !- ■■ 
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:|)raises the solid construction and double parapet chap. 
of a wall, \Yliose long arms stretched on either 
side into the sea; but whose strength was deemed 
nsufficient to guard the Chersonesus,if each city, 
and particularly Galipoli and Sestus, had not 
been secured by their peculiar fortifications. The 
long wall, as it was emphatically styled, was a 
work as disgraceful in the object,as itwas respect- 
able in the execution. The riches of a capital 
diffuse themselves over the neighbouring country, 
and the territory of Constantinople, a paradise of 
nature, was adorned with the luxurious gardens 
and villas of the senators and opulent citizens. 

But their wealth servedonly tpattracttheboldand 
rapacious barbarians ; tlie noblest* of the llomans, 
in the bosom of peaceful indolence, were led away 
into Scythian captivity, and their sovereign might 
view, from his palace, the hostile flames which 
were insolently spread to the gates of the imperial 
city. At the distance only of forty miles, Ana- 
stasius was constrained to establish a last frontier; 
his long wall, of sixty miles from the Propontis to 
the Euxine, proclaimed the impotence of his arms ; 
and as the danger became more imminent, new 
fortifications were added by the indefatigable pru- 
dence of Justinian.' 

Asia blinor, after the submission of the Isau- Security of 

nans/ remained without , enemies and without the cW 

quest of ' 

® See tiae long wall Iis Evagrius, (L iv, q.. 38). This whole article is Isamja* 
drawn from the fourth book af the Edifices, Anchxalus, (1. iii, 

c, 7 ). ' ' ' ' 

^ Turn back to tol. i,,p. 454 .In the course of this history, I have 
sometimes mentioned, and much oftener slighted, the hasty inroa4? 
of the Isaurians, which were not attended, with any cotisequoncepf^ 
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fortifications. Those bold savages, who had dis- 
dained to be the subjects of Galieuus, persisted- 
two hundred and thirty years in a life of inde- 
pendence and rapine, llie most successful princes 
fespectedthe strength of themoimtainsand the de- 
spair of the natives; their fierce spirit was some- 
times soothed with gifts, and sometimes restrained 
by terror; and a military count, with three legions, 
fixed his permanent and ign|miuious station in the 
heart of the Roman provinces.” But no sooner 
was the vigilance of power relaxed or diverted, 
than the light-anhed squadrons descended from 
the hilis, and invaded the peaceful plenty of Asia. 
Although the Isaurians were not remarkable for 
stature or bravery, want rendered them bold, and 
experience made them skilful in the exercise of pre- 
datory war. 'rtigy advanced with secrecy and speed 
to the attack of .villages and defenceless towns ; 
their flying parties have sometimes touched the 
Hellespont, the Euxine, and the gates of Tarsus, 
Antioch, or Damascus f and the spoil Avas lodged 
in their inaccessible mountains, before the Roman 
troops had received their orders, orthedistant pro- 
vince had computed its loss. The guilt of rebel- 
lion and^robbery excluded them from the rights 
of national enemies; and the magistrates were in- 
structed l)y an edict, that the trial or punishment 
of an Jsaurian, even on the festival of Easter, w'as 

- Trebeiiius PolHoin Hjst. August, p. 107, who lived under Dio» 
detku!, or Constantine. See likewise Fanciroius ad Not. Imp. Ori- 
ent. c- .115, |4I. See Cod* Theodos. 1. ix tit. S5, leg. 37, with a co- , 
pious collective Annotation of Godefroy. tom, iii, p. 256, 257. 

^ See the full and %vide eucat of tbcA' inruiAls in .F.dilostorgiu.'Sj 
illfst. Eccks, h c. 8), with Godefroy's learned Dissertation.?. 
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a meritorious act of justice and piety.® If tlie 
'captives were condemned to domestic slavery, they 
maintained, with their sword or dagger, the private 
quarrel of their masters; and it was found expe- 
dient for the public tranquillity, to prohibit the 
service of such dangerous retainers. When their 
countryman Tarcalisseeus of Zeno ascended the 
throne, he invited a faithful and formidable band 
of Isaurians, who insulted the court and city, and 
were rewarded by an annual tribute of five thou- 
sand pounds of gold. But the hopes of fortune 
depopulated the mountains, luxury enervated the 
hardiness of their minds and bodies^ and in pro- 
portion as they mixed with mankind, they became 
less qualified for the enjoyment of poor and soli- 
tary freedom. After the death of Zeno, his suc- 
cessor Aiiastasius' suppressed their pensions, ex- 
posed their persons to the reveuge of the people, 
banished them from Constantinople, and prepared 
to sustain a war, which left only the alternative 
of victory or servitude. A brother of the last 
emperor usurped the title of Augustus ; his cause 
was powerfully supported by the arras, the trea- 
sures, and the magaKines, collected by Zeno ; and 
the native Isaurians must have formed the small- 
est portion of the hundred and fifty thousand 
barbarians under his standard, which was sanc- 
tified, for the first time, by the presence of a 
fighting bishop. Their disorderly numbers were 
vanquished in the plains of Phrygia by the va- 
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£ Cod. Justinian. L ix, tit. 12, leg. 10.* The punishments are severe 
— a fine of an iiundred pounds of gold, and even death* 

The public peace might aflbrd a pretence, but Zeno %vas desirous ci' 
nmnopollzing the valour and service of the Isaurians. 

■ ■ K 
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CHAP, lour and discipline of the Goths; but a war of 

six years almost exhausted the couracre of the ' 

A, D. emperor The Isaurians retired to their moun- 
tains; their fortresses were successive! j besieg’ed 
and ruined; their communication with the sea 
was intercepted ; the bravest of their leaders 
died in arms; the surviving chiefs, before their 
execution, were dragged in chains through the 
hippodrome ; a colony of their youth was trans- 
planted into Thrace, and tlie remnant of the 
people submitted to the Koman government. Yet 
some generations elapsed before their minds were 
reduced to the level of slavery. The populous vil- 
lages of mount Taurus were filled with liorsenien 
and archers ; they resisted the imposition of tri- 
butes, but they recruited the armies of Justinian; 
and his civil magistrate.s, the proi'onsul of Cappa- 
docia, the count of Isauria, and the pretors of 
Lycaonia and Pisidia, were invested with military 
power to restrain the licentious practice of rapes 
and assassinations.' 

Fortifica- If we extend our view from the tropic to the 
empire, ' mouth of tlicTanais, wc mayohserve on ouehand, 

^ The Isaurian war and the triumph of Anastasiu?; are briefly and 
fiaricly represented % John Malala, (tom. n,p. 106, lOT) ; Blvagrius, 

(1. Hi, c* 35) ; Theophanes, (p. and the Chronicle of 3Far- 

celHniiS. 

^ Fortes ea regie (says Justinian) vires habet, nec in ullo differt ab 
Isauria, though Procopius (Fersic. J. i, c, 18) marks an essential 
difference between their miliary character ; yet in former times the 
Lyeaonians and Pisidians had defended their liberty again.st the great 
king, (Xenophon. Anabasis, 3. iii, c. 2), Justinian introduces some 
false and ridiculous erudition of the ancient empire of the Pisidians,, 
and of Lycaon, vvho, after visitiijg Rome, (long before .dilneas), gav^ 

51 mmf* and people, to Lycaonia^ <Xa*/elL ^4, 25, 27, 30). 
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precautions of Justinian to cui-b the savages chap. 
of Jithiopia,‘‘ and on the other, the long walls 
which he constructed in Criinaja for the protec- ftom the 
tion of las friendly Goths, a colony of three the Persiitu 
thousand shepherds and warriors.’ From that 
peninsula to Trebizond, the eastern curve of the 
Euxine was secured by forts, by alliance, or by 
religion : and the possession of Lazica, the Col- 
chos of ancient, the Mingrelia of modern, geo- 
graphy, soon became the object of an important 
war. Trebizond, in after-times the seat of a 
romantic empire, was indebted to the liberality 
of Justinian for a church, an aqueduct, and a 
castle, whose ditches are hewn in the solid rock. 

Fi’om that maritime city, a frontier-line of five 
hundred miles may be drawn to the fortress of 
Circesiuin, the last Roman station on the Euph- 
rates.“ Above Trebizond immediately, and five 
days journey to the south, the country rises in- 
to dark forests and craggy mountains, as savage, 
though not so lofty, as the Alps and the Pyrenees. 

* See Procopius, Pt-rsic. L i, c* 19. The altar ofnatinnai coiiiord, 
of annual sacrilice and oaths, which Diocletian had erected in the isle 
ot* Elephantine, was demolished by Justinian with less policy than zeal. 

* Procopius de Ediheiis, 1. iii, c. 7. Hist. J. vhi, c. 3, 4. These un- 
ambitious Goths hud refused to follow the standard of Theodoric. As 
late as the xvth and xvith centur;.*, the name and nation might he 
discovered between Cada and the straits of Azeph, (d’Anville Me* 
moirety de PAcademie, tom. xxx, p, 240). They well deserved the 
curiosity oi Piisbe{|uius, (p. 321-32t)) ; hut seem to have vanished in 
tlie more recent account cf tho M'is^jions du, Levant, (tom- i), Tott, 

Peyssonel, Ac. 

For the geography and architecture of this Armenian border, see 
the Persian Wars aiRl Edifices (h xi, c. 4>"T ; I, iii, c. 2-T) of Pro 
copius. 
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In this rigorous climate,"- wliere the snows seldom, 
melt, the fruits are tardy and tasteless; even 
honey is poisonous; the most industrious tillage 
w’oukl be confined to some pleasant valleys ; and 
the pastoral tribes obtained a scanty sustenance 
from the flesh and milk of their cattle. The 
Ckaltihimis° derived their name and temper 
from the iron quality of the soil ; and, since 
the days of Cyrus,' they might produce, un- 
der the various appellations of Chakbpans and 
Zahians, an uninterrupted prescription of war 
and rapine. Under the reign of Justinian, they 
acknowledged the Gcd and tiio emperor of tlio 
Romans, and seven fortresses ivere built in the 
most accessible passes, to exclude the ambition 
of the Persian monarch.^ The principal source 
of the Euphrates descends from the Ghalybiau 

” The country is described by Tournefort, (Yoynge an Levant, tom. 
jii, lettre xvii? xyiii). That skilful bo^uiist soon discovered the plant that 
infects the honey, (Plin* xxi, 44, 45). He observes, that the acicliors 
01 LucuIIus might indeed be astonished at the cold, since, even in the 
plain ofEiu-erum, snow sometimes falls in June, and the harvest is 
seldom fini-shed before September. The hills of Armenia are below 
the fortieth degree of latitude ; hut in the mountainous couutiy which 
X inhabit, it is well known that an ascent of some hours carries the 
traveller from the climate of Languedoc to that of Norway, and a 
general theory has been introduced, that under the line, an elevation 
of 2,400 iowes is equivalent to the cold of the polar circle, (Rernond, 
Observations sur les Voyages de Coxe dans la Suis.'te, tom. ii, p. 101). 

° The identity or proximity of the Cbalj^blans, or Chalda-Jins, may 
be investigated in Strabo, (I. xii, p. S25, 820) ; Cellarlus, Cicograpb. 
..\nticp tom. ii, p. 202-204), and Freret, (Mem. de i’Academie, tom. 
ivy p. 594). Xenophon supposes, in his romance, (Cyrorncd. L ixi), 
the same barbarians against whom he had fought in his retreat, (Ana- 
basis, L iv). 

^ Procopius, Persic,- 1. i, c. 15. 'De Edific. Lhi, c. 6. 
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jnoimtains, and seems to flow towards the west 
and the Euxine ; bending to the south-west, the 
river passes under the Avails of Satala and Meli- 
tene, (which were restored by Justinian as the 
bulwarks of the Lesser Armenia), and gradually 
approaches the Mediterranean sea ; till at length, 
repelled by mount Taurus,'* the Euphrates in- 
clines his long and flexible course to the south- 
east and the gulph of Persia. Among the Roman 
cities beyond the Euphrates, Ave distinguish tAVO 
recent foundations, AvhicIiAvere named from Theo- 
dosius, and the relics of the martyrs ; and two 
capitals, Amida and Edessa, AA'hich are celebrated 
in the history of every age. Their strength Avas 
proportioned, by Justinian, to the danger of their 
situation. A ditch and palisade might be suffi- 
cient to resist the artless force of the cavalry of 
Scythia ; but more elaborate w’orks Avere recpiired 
to sustain a regular siege against the arms and 
treasures of the great king. His skilful engineers 
understood the methods of conducting deep mines, 
and of raising platforms to the level of the ram- 
part : he shook the strongest battlements Avith 
his military engines, and sometimes advanced to 
the assault with a line of moveable turrets on the 
backs of elephants. In the great cities of the 
East, the disadvantage of space, perhaps of posi- 
tion, Avas compensated by the zeal of the people, 
Avho seconded the garrison in the defence of their 
country and religion ; and the fabulous promise 

•5 Ni Taurus ob.s^et in no:>tra maria venturus, (Fdnipoiif.us Mela, iii, 
8). Piiny, a poet as well as a naturalist, (v, 20), personifie.s the river 
and mouiUain, and describes their combat. See the course of the 
and Euphrates, in the excellent treatise of d’Anville. 
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k’lig of 
Fersia, 

A. ID. 488. 


of the Son of God, that Edessa should never fae^ 
taken, filled the citizens with violent'confidence, 
and chilled the besiegers with doubt and dis- 
may/ The subordinate towns of Armenia and 
Mesopotamia were diligently strengthened, and 
the posts which appeared to have any command 
of ground or water, were occupied by numerous 
forts, substantially built of stone, or more hastily 
erected with the obvious materials of earth and 
brick. The eye of Justinian investigated every 
spot t and his cruel precautions might attract the 
war into some lonely vale, whose peaceful natives, 
connected by trade and marriage, were ignorant 
of national discord and the quarrels of princes. 
Westward of the Euphrates, a sandy desert ex- 
tends above six hundred miles to the Red Sea. 
Nature had interposed a vacant solitude between 
the ambition of two rival empires : the Arabians, 
till Maliomet arose, were formidable only as rob- 
bers : and, in the proud security of peace, the for- 
tifications of Syria were neglected on the most 
vulnerable side. 

But the national enmity, at least the etfects of 
that enmity, had been suspended by a truce, 
which continued above fourscore years. An am- 
bassador from the emperor Zeno accompanied 
the rash and unfortunate Perozes, in his expedi- 
tion against the N epthalites or White Hu n s, whose 

^ Procopius (Persic. L ii, c. 12) tells the story with the tone half 
sceptical, half superstitious, of Herodotus. The promise was not in the 
primitive lie of Eusebius, but dates at least fi-om the year 400 ; and 
a, third lie,' the Ferojiica, was soon raised on the two former, 
(Evagrius, 1. iv, c* 2*7). As Edessa has been taken, Tilkmont mm$ 
discMm promise, (Hem. Eccles, torn, i, p. 362, 383, 617}> 
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eonf|uest had been stretched from the Caspian to 
the heart of India, whose throne was enriched 
with emeralds,’ and whose cavalry was supported 
by a line of two thousand elephants.^ The Per- 
sians were twice circumvented, in a situation 
which made valour useless and flight impossible ; 
and the double victory of the Huns was achieved 
by military stratagem. Tiiey dismissed their royal 
captive after he had submitted to adore the ma- 
j'esty of a barbarian ; and the humiliation was 
poorly evaded by the casuistical subtility of the 
hlagi, who instructed Perozes to direct his inten- 
tion to the rising sun. The indignant successor of 
Cyrus forgot his dan^r aiui hitgratitud® ; hC' re- 
newed the attack with headstrong ibry, and lost 
both his army and his life." The death of 

* They ''.vcrc pl:rcha^cxl from the n itr chan t.s of Aduliti who tratie.d to 

India, (Cosniai''', Topograph, Christ, I. xi, p, 339) ; yet, in the estimate 
of precious stones* the ScNithian emerald was the tirst, tisse Bactrian the 
second, the -EthioJuari only the third, Theophrastus, p, OT, 

See. 92), The production, mines, &.c. of emeralds, are involved in 
darkness ; and ir is doubtful whether we possess any of the twel’^e 
sorts known W the uinnents, (Goguct. Origine des Loix, A,c* part ii, 
i. ii, c. 2, art. 3). In tliis war the Hums got, or at least Ferojses lost, 
the finest pearl in the world, of which Frocopius relates a ridiculous 
fable. 

* The Indo-Scj'tha^ continued to reign tram the time of Augustus 
(Diunys. Ferieget. 1088, with the Coftmientary of Kustathius, in Hud- 
son, Geograph. Minor, tom. iv) to that of the elder Jiutin, (Cosmaij, 
Topograph. Christ. I. xi, p. 338, 339). On their origin and con.- 
quests, see d’Anvilie, (sur iTnde, p. IB, 45, See, 69, 85, 89). Ixi 
the second century tliey were masters of Larice or Gu/.crat. 

“ See the fate of Fhirouz or Perozes, and its coiuicqueuces, in Pro- 
copius, (Persic. L i, c, 3-6), who may be compared with the frag- 
ments of oriental history, (dTlerbelot, Bihliot. Orient, p. 351, and 
Texeira, History of Persia, translated or abridged by Stevens, 1- i, 
c. 32, p. 1S2-138), The chronology is ably ascertained by AsseniaUi 
(Bibliot, Orient, tom. iii, p. 396-427). 
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CHAP- Perozes abandoned Persia to her foreign and do -, 
mestic enemies ; and twelve years of confusion 
elapsed before his son Cabades or Kobad could 
The P«ai- embrace any designs of ambition or revenge. 
a! d!' 502- The unkind parsimony of Anastasius was the mo- 
im. five or pretence of a Roman war;^ the Huns and 
Arabs marched under the Persian standard, and 
the fortifications of Armenia and Mesopotamia 
were, at that time, in a ruinous or imperfect con- 
dition. The emperor returned his thanks to the 
governor and people of Martyropolis, for the 
prompt surrender of a city which could not be 
successfully defended, and the conflagration of 
Theodosiopolis might justify the conduct of their 
prudent neighbours. Amida sustained a long 
and destructive siege : at the end of three months 
the loss of fifty thousand of the soldiers of Ca- 
bades was not balanced by any prospect of suc- 
cess, and it was in vain that the Magi deduced a 
flattering prediction from the indecency of the 
women op the ramparts, who had revealed their 
most secret charms to the eyes of the assailants. 
At length, in a silent night, they ascended the 
most accessible tower, which was guarded only 
by some monks, oppressed, after the duties of a 
festival, with sleep and wfine. Scaling ladders 
were applied at the dawn of day; the presence of 
Cabades, his stern command, and his drawn 
sw'ord, compelled the Persians to vanquish ; and 

* The Persian vfar, under the reigns of Anastasius and Justin, may 
he collected from Procopius, (Persic. L i, c. 7, 8, 9 ; Theophanes, {lii 
Chronograph, p. 124«127) ; Evagrins, {1 iii, c. 37) ; Marccllinns, (in 
Chron. p. 47), and Josue Stylites), (apud A^seman. tom* i, p. 272- 

281). ns 
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before it was sheathedj fourscore thousand of the 
inhabitants liad expiated the blood of their com- 
panions. After the siege of Amida, the war 
continued three years, and the unhappy frontier 
tasted the full measure of its calamities. The 
gold of Anastasius was offered too late, thenum- 
l>er of his troops was defeated by the number of 
their generals ; the country was stripped of its 
inhabitants, and both the living and the dead were 
abandoned to the wild beasts of the desert. The 
resistance of Edessa, and the deficiency of spoil, 
inclined the mind of Cabades to peace ; he sold 
his conquests for an exorbitant price : and the 
same line, though marked tfith' slaughter and 
devastation, still separated the two empires. To 
avert the repetition of the same evils, Anastasius 
resolved to found a new colony, so strong, that 
it should defy the power of the Persian, so far ad- 
vanced towards Assyria, that its stationary troops 
might defend the province by the menace or 
operation of offensive war, For this purpose, the 
town of Dara,^ fourteen miles from Nisibis, and 
four days journey from the Tigris, was peopled 
and adorned; the hasty works of Anastasius were 
improved by the perseverance of Justinian ; and 
without insisting on places less important, the for- 
tifications of Dara may represent the military 
architecture of the age. The city was surrounded 
with two walls, and the interval between them of 

y The cleb'cription of Dara is amply and correctly given by Procn« 
piuHj (Persic. I. i, c. 10; 1. ii, c* 13, De Edific. 1 ii, c% 1, 3; 1. iii,* 

r. 5). See the situation in d’Anville, (PEuphrate et le Tigre, p, 53, 
51, 55)^ though he seems to double tJie interval between Dara and 

XisKbis, 
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chap. ■ fifty paces, afforded a retreat to the cattle of the 
besiecred. The inner ■R'all ivas a monument of 
strength and beauty : it measured sixty feet from 
the ground, and the height of the towers was one 
hundred feet; the loop-holes, from whence an 
enemy might be annoyed with missile weapons, 
were small, but numerous : the soldiers were 
planted along the rampart, under the shelter of 
double galleries, and a third platform, spacious 
and secure, was raised on the summit of the 
towers. The exterior wall appears to have been 
less loft}-, but more solid ; and each tower was 
protected by a quadrangular bulv, ark. A hard 
rocky soil resisted the tools of the miners, and on 
the south-east, where the ground was more tract- 
able, their approach was retarded by a new work, 
which advanced in* the shape of an half-moon.. 
The double and treble ditches were filled with a 


stream of water ; and in the management of the 
river, the most skilful labour was employed to 
supply the inhabitants, to distress the besiegers, 
and to prevent the mischiefs of a natural or ai ti- 
ficial inundation. Dara continued more than sixty 
years to fulfil the %vishes of its founders, and to 
provoke the jealousy of the Persians, who ince.*;- 
santly complained, that this impregnable fortress 
had be*eii constructed in manifest violation of the 


treaty of peace betu'een the two empire.^, 
pianof* Between the Euxine and the Caspian, the 
ibei-ian countries of Cholchos, Iberia, and Albania, are 
intersected in every direction by the branches of 
mount, Caucasus; and the two principal gates, or 
passes, from north to south, have been frequently 
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confounded in tlie geography both of the ancients 
and moderns. Tlie name of Caspian or Albanian 
gates, is properly applied to Derfaend/ which 
occupies a short declivity between the mountains 
and the sea ; the city, if we give credit to local 
tradition, had been founded by the Greeks; and 
this dangerous entrance was fortified by the kings 
of Persia with a mole, doable walls, and doors 
of iron. The Iberian gates® are formed by a 
narrow passage of six miles in mount Caucasus, 
which opens from the northern side of Iberia or 
Georgia, into the plain that reaches to the Tana is 
and the Volga. A fortress, designed by Alex- 
ander perhaps, or one of his sucpessors* to com- 
mand that important pass, had descended by right 
of conquest or inheritance to a prince of the 
I luns, who offered it for a moderate price to the 
emperor': but while Anastasius paused, while he 
timorously computed the costand the distance, a 
more vigilant rival interposed, and Cabades for- 
cibly occupied the straits of Caucasus. The 
Albanian and Iberian gates excluded the horsemen 
of Scythia from the shortest and most practicable 
roads, and the whole front of the mounmins was 
covered by the rampart of Gog and Magog, the 

* For the city and pass of Derbend, see d’Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orient, 
p. 15T, 291, 807) ; Petite de la Croix, (Hist* de Gengiscan, 1. iv, c. 9) ; 
Histoire Genealogique des Tatars, tom. i, p. 120) 5 Olearlus, (Voyage 
en Perse, p. 1039-.-1041), and Corneille le Bruyn, (Voyages, tom. i, 
p. 146, 147) s his view may be compared .with the plan of Olearius, 
w'ho judges the wap to be of shells and gravel hardened by time- 
Procopius, though with some confusion, always denominates them 
Caspian, (Persic. Li, c. 10). The pass is now styled Tatartopa, the 
^ariar-gates, Cd*Antple, Geographjc Andennc, tom. ii, p. 119, X20)» 
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CHAP, has excited the curiosity of an 

Arabian caliph'’ and a Russian conqheror.” Ac- 
cording to a recent description, huge stones, se- 
ven feet thick, twenty-one feet in length, or 
height, are artificially joined without iron or ce- 
ment, to compose a wall, which runs above three 
hundred miles from the shores of Derbend, over 
the hills and through the valleys of Daghestan 
and Georgia. Without a vision, such a work 
might be undertaken by the policy of Cabades ; 
without a miracle, it might be accomplished by 
his sou, so formidable to the Romans under the 
name of Chosroes ; so dear to the Orientals, 
under the appellation of Nushirwan. The Per- 
sian monarch held in his hand the keys both of 
peace and war; lujt he stipulated in every treaty, 
that Justinian should contribute to the expenceof 
a common barrier, which equally protected the 
two emphes from the inroads of the Scythians.'' 

VII. Justinian suppressed the schools of Athens 
and the consulship of Rome, w'hich had given so 
many sages and heroes to mankind. Both these 

^ The imaginary rampart of* Gog and Magog, which was seriously 
explored and helie\*ed by a caliph of" the ixth century, appears to be 
derived from the gates of Mount Caucasus, and a vague report of the 
wall of China, (Geograph* Niibiensis, p. 267-270* iMemcires de. 
TAcademie, tom* xxxi, p* 210-210.) 

* See a learned dieaertaticn of Baier, de muro in Comment* 

Acad. Petropoh ann. 1726, tom. i, p. 425-463 ; but it is destitute of 
umap or phin. When the C2ar Peter I became master of Derbend 
Ml the year 1722, the measure of the wall was found to be E285 
Sian or fathom, each of seven feet English ; in the whole 

wmewbat more than four miles in length. 

fortifi^^^ of Chosroes or' Nushirwan, In 

Procopius, <Fersie. I*i, e. 10, 22 t h ii)* andd*ilexbeiiit^ (p. 682). 
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institutions hatl long since degenerated from 
their primitive glorj; yet some reproach may be 
justly inflicted on the avarice and jealousy of a 
prince, by whose hands such venerable ruins 
were destroyed. 

Athens, after her Persian triumpl>s, adopted the 
philosophy of Ionia and the rhetoric of Sicily ; 
and these studies became the patrimony of a city 
whose inhabitants, about thirty thousand males, 
condensed, within the period of a single life, the 
genius of ages and millions. Our sense of the 
dignity of human nature is exalted by the simple 
recollection, that Isocrates® was the companion 
of Plato and Xenophon;, that he assisted, perhaps 
with the historian Thucydides, at the first repre- 
sentations of the Oedipus of Sophocles and the 
Iphigenia of Euripides ; and that his pupils 
Jischines and Demosthenes contended for the 
crown of patriotism in the presence of Aristotle, 
the master ofTheophrastus,who taught at Athens 
Avith the founders of the Stoic and Epicurean 
sects.*’ The ingenious youth of Attica enjoyed 
the benefits of their domestic education, which was 
communicated witliout envy to the rival cities. 
Tw’o thousand disciples heard the lessons of Theh- 

* The life of Isocrates extends from 013 ‘mp. Ixxxvi, I, to cx, 3, 
Christ. 486-338). See Dionys* Halicar*. tom. ii, p. 149, loO* 
edit. Hudson ; Plutarch (sive anonymous) in Vifc. X, Oratorum, p. 
1588-154-8, edit. H. Steph. ; Phot, cod, cclix, p. 1453. 

^ The schools of Athens are copiously, though concisely, represented 
in the For tuna Attica of Meursius, (c. viii, p. 59-T3, in tom. i, Opp.).. 
h'or the state and arts of the city, see the first hQOk of Fauisanias, arid a 
small tract of Dica;archus, (in the second volume of Hudson's 
graphers), who wrote about Olymp. cvxil? DfKlweirs DissixinT. 
sect, 4). 
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phrastus;® the schools of rhetoric must hare been 
still more populous than those of philosophy; and 
a rapid succession of students diffused the fame 
of their teachers, as far as the utmost limits of 
the Grecian language and name. Those limits 
were enlarged by the victories of Alexander; the 
arts of Athens survived her freedom and dominion ; 
and tlie Greek colonies which the Macedonians 
planted in Egypt, and scattered over Asia, un- 
dertook long and frequent pilgrimages to wor- 
ship the Muses in their favourite temple on the 
banks of the Ilissus. The Latin conquerors re- 
spectfully listened to the instructions of their 
subjects and captives; the names of Cicero and 
Horace were inrolled in the schools of Athens ; 
and after the perfect settlement of the Roman 
empire, the natives of Italy, of Africa, and of 
Britain, conversed in the groves of the academy 
with their fellow-students of the East. The 
studies of philosophy and eloquence are conge- 
nial to a popular state, which encourages the 
freedom of inquir)', and submits only to the 
force of persuasion. In the republics of Greece 
and Rome, the art of speaking was the pow- 
erful engine of patriotism or ambition ; and 
the schools of rhetoric poured forth a colony 
of statesmen and legislators. When the li- 
berty of public debate was suppressed, the 
orator, in the honourable profession of an advo- 
cate, might plead the cause of innocence and 
justice ; he might abuse his talents in the more 
profitable trade of panegyric; and the same pre- 

® DiogeB# Laert# de Tit, Philosopti. I. v» «?gm. ST® p, 
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Oepts continised to dictate the fanciful declama- chap. 
tions of tliQ sophist, and the chaster beauties of 
historical composition, The systems which pro- . 
fessed to unfold the natute of Godj of man,, and 
of the universe, entertained the curiosity of the 
philosophic student; and according to the temper 
of his mind, he might doubt with the sceptics, or 
decide with the stoics, sublimely speculate with 
Plato, or severely argue with Aristotle. The 
pride of the adverse sects had fixed an unat- 
tainable term of moral happiness and perfection ; 
but the race w'as glorious and salutary ; the dis- 
ciples of Zeno, and even those of, Epicurus, were 
taught both to act and to suffer ; and the death of 
Petronius was not less effectual than that of Se- 
neca, to humble a tyrant by the discovery of his 
impotence. The light of science could not in- 
deed be confined within the walls of Athens. 

Her incomparable writers address themselves to 
the human race; the living masters emigrated to 
Italy and Asia; Berytus, in later times, was de- 
voted to the study of the law ; astronomy and 
physic were cultivated in the museum of Alex- 
andria ; but the Attic schools of rhetoric and phi- 
losophy maintained their superiorreputation from 
the Peloponnesian war to the reign of Justiniam 
Athens, though situate in a barren soil, possessed 
a pure air, a free navigation, and the monuments 
.of ancient art. That sacred retirement Avas sel- 
dom disturbed by the business of trade or go- 
vernment; and the last of the Athenians w6re 
distinguished by their lively wit, the purity of 
their taste and language, their social manners, and 
j-oL, vri. , h 
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some traces, at least in discourse, of the magna- 
nimity of their fathers. In the suburbs of the 
city, the academy of the Platonists, the lycemi of 
the Peripatetics, the portico of the Stoics, and 
the garden of the Epicureans, were planted witli 
trees and decorated with statues : and the philo- 
sophers, instead of being immured in a cloister, 
delivered t heir instructions in spacious and pleasant 
walks, which, at different hours, were conse- 
crated to the exercises of the mind and body. 
The genius of the founders still lived in those 
^'cnerable seats; the ambition of succeeding to the 
masters of hum9,n reason, excited agenerous emu- 
lation ; and the merit of the candidates was de- 
termined, on each I'-acancy, by the free voices of 
an enlightened people. The Athenian professors 
were paid by their disciples: according to their 
mutual wants and abilities, the price appears to 
have varied from a minato a talent; and Isocrates 
himself, who derides the avarice of the sophists, 
required in his school of rhetoric, about thirty 
pounds from each of his hundred pupils. The 
wages of industry are just and honourable, yet 
the same Isocrates shed tears at the first receipt 
of a stipend ; the stoic might blush when he was 
hired to preach the contempt of money ; and I 
should be sorry to discover, that Aristotle or Plato 
so far degenerated from the example of Socrates, 
as to exchange knowledge for gold. But some 
property cf lands and houses was settled by the 
pefmiftsion of the laws, and the legacies of de- 
ceased friends, on the philosophic chairsof Athens. 
Epicurus bequeathed to Mg disciples the gardens 
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which he had purchased for eighty rniiiae, or two chap. 
hundred aisd fifty pounds, with a fund sufficient 
for their frugal subsistence and monthly fes- 
tivals and the patrimony of Plato afforded 
an annual rent, which, in eight centuries, was 
gradually increased from three to one thousand 
pieces of gold.’ The schools of Athens were 
protected by the wisest and most virtuous of the 
B-oman princes. The library which Hadrian 
founded, was placed in a portico, adorned with 
pictures, statues, and a roof of alabaster, and sup- 
ported by one hundred columns of Phrygian 
marble. The public salaries were assigned by 
the generous spirit of the Antonines ; and each 
professor, of politics, of rhetoric, of the Platonic, 
the Peripatetic, the Stoic, and the Epicurean 
philosophj’-, received an annual stipend of ten 
thousand drachmae, or more than three hundred 
pounds sterling.’' After the death of Marcus, 
these liberal donations, and the privileges attached 
to the thrones of science, were abolished and re- 
vived, diminished and enlarged : but some vestige 

^ See the testament of Epicurus in Diogeii. Laert. I. segni. 

20, p. 611, 612. A single epistle (ad Familiares, xhi, 1) displays the 
injustice of the Areopagus, the fidelity Of the Epicureans, the dex- 
terous politeness of Cicero, and the mixture of contettipt and esteem 
vrith which the Roman senators considered the philosophy and phi- 
losophers of Greece. 

^ Damascius, in Vit. Isidor. apud Phbtiumi cod. ccxiii, p, 10.54<. 

^ See Lucian, (in Eunech. tom. ii, p, 360-369, edit. Reitz); Philo- . 
stratus, (in Vit. Sophist. I ii, c. 2), and. Dion Cassius, or Xiphiiin, 

(L Ixxi, p. 1196), with their editors Du Soul, Olearius, and Reimar, 
and, above all, Salmasius, (ad Hist. August, p. 72). A judicious 
philosopher (Smith's Wealth of Nations, voL ii, p. 340-374,) prefers ' 
the free contributions of the students to a fixed stipend for the pro** 
fossor. 

It ^ 
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CHAP, of royal bounty may be found under the suc« 
cessors of Constantine ; and their arbitrary choice 
of an unworthy candidate might tempt the phi- 
losophers of Athens to regret the days of inde- 
pendence and poverty.' It is remarkable, that 
the impartial favour of the Antonines was be- 
stowed on the four adverse sects of philosophy, 
%vhich they considered as equalty useful, or at least 
as equally innocent. Socrates had formerly been 
the glory and the reproach of his country ; and 
the first lessons of Epicurus so strangely scan- 
dalized the pious ears of the Athenians, that by 
his exile, and that of his antagonists, they silenced 
all vain disputes concerning the nature of the 
gods. But in the ensuing year they recalled the 
hasty decree, restored the liberty of the schools, 
and were convinced, by the experience of ages, 
that the moral character of philosophers is not 
alFected by the diversity of their theological spe- 
culations.™ , 

They are 'pjje Gothic arius were less fatal to the schools of 

suppressed 

by Justi- Athens than the establishment of a new religion, 
whose ministers superseded the exercise of reason, 
resolved every question by an article of faith, and 
condemned the infidel or sceptic to eternal flames. 

• ^ Bfucker, Tn’t. Finlosoph. tom. ii, p. 310, &c. 

* The bhth of Epicurus is fixed to the year before Christ* 
(Bayle), Olympiad dx, 3; and he opened his sehooi at Atheass 
Oiymp. cxviii,. 3, 306 years before the .same era- This intolerant 
law lAthemeus, 1. xiii, p. 610 ; Biogen. Lsertius, L v, s. 38, p. 290 ? 
Julius Po.Ilux, ix, 6) was. enacted in the same, or the .succeeding 
year, (Sjgoiiius, 0pp. tom. v, p. 62 ; Menagkis, ad Diogen. Lacrt. p. 
204f^ Corsini Fasti Attici, tom. 67, 68)* Theophrastus, chief 
of the Peripatetics, ai>d disciple of Aristotle, w'as involved in the 
«ame exile. '' ; , 
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In many a volume of laborious controversy, they 
exposed the weakness of the understanding and 
the corruption of the heart, insulted human nature 
inthesagesof antiquity,aad proscribed the spiritof 
philosophical inquiry, so repugnant to the doctrine, 
or at least to the temper, of an humble believer. 
'J'he surviving sect of the Platonists, whom Plato 
would hav^e blushed to acknowledge, extravagant- 
ly mingled a sublime theory with the practice of su- 
perstition and magic ; and as they remained alone 
in the midst of a Christian world, they indulged a se- 
cret rancour against thegovernment of the church 
and state; whose severity was still suspended over 
their heads. About a century after the reign of 
Julian”, Proclus” w'as permitted to teach in the 
philosophic chair of the academy; and such was 
his industry that he frequently, in the same ilay, 
pronounced five lessons, and composed seven hun- 
dred lines. His sagacious mind explored the 
deepest questions of morals and metaphysics, 
and he ventured to urge eighteen arguments 
against the Christian doctrine of the creation 
of the world. But in the intei’vals of study, 
he personally conversed with Pan, jEsculapius, 
and Minerva, in whose mysteries he was se- 
cretly initiated, and whose prostrate statues he 

» This is no fanciful era ; the pagans reckoned their calamities 
from the reign of their hero. Froclus, whoso nativity is marked by 
his horoscope, (A. D. 412, February 8, at C. P,), died 124 years 
luXfMva A. D, 485, (Marin, in Tita Procli, c. 36), 

“ The life of Froclus, by Marinus, was published by Fabricius, 
(Hamburgh, 1700, et ad caicem Bibliot. Latin. Lond. 1703.) See 
Suidas, (tom. iii. p, 185, 186') ; Fabricius, (Bibliot. Oraec. 1. v, c. 
2li, p, 4'4'0-o52), arid Bri^icker, (Hist. Crit, Philosoplu tom. ii, p. 31-9u, 
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adored ; in the devout persuavsion that the phi* 
losopher, who is a citizen of the universe, 
should be the priest of its various deities. An 
eclipse of the sun announced his approaching end : 
and his life, with that of his scholar Isidore/ 
compiled by two of their most learned disciples, 
exhibits a deplorable picture of the second child- 
hood of human reason. Yet the golden chain, as 
it was fondly styled, of the Platonic succession, 
continued forty-four years from the death of Pro- 
clus, to the edict of Justinian, ** which imposed a 
perpetual silence on the schools of Athens, and ex- 
cited the grief and indignation of the few remain- 
ing votaries of Grecian science and superstition. 
Seven friends and philosophers, Diogenes and 
Hermias, Eulali%, and Priscian, Damascius, Isi- 
dore, and Simplicius, who (lisseuted from the re- 
ligion of their sovereign, embraced the resolution 
of seeking in a foreign land the freedom which was 
denied in their native country. They had heard, 
and they credulously believed, that therepublic of 
Plato was realized in the despotic government ol‘ 
Persia, and that a patriot king reigned over the 
happiest and most virtuous of nations. They were 
soon astonished by the natural discovery that Per- 
siaresembledtbe other countries of the^glohe; that 
Chosroes, who affected the name of a philosopher, 
was vain, cruel, and ambitious ; that bigotry, and 

p The life of Isidore was composed by Damascius, Capiid 
cod. scxlii, p. 1028-1076). See the last age of the pagan p’hilosophei s 
in Snicker, ' (tom. ii, p. 341-351). 

. ^ The suppression of the schools of Athens is recorded by John 
Malala, (tom. ii, p. 187, sur Decio Cos. Sol.), and an anonymous 
Chronicle In the Yatican library, (apud Aleman, p. 106). 
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a spirit of intolerance, prevailed among the Magi ; c h ap. 
that thenoMeswerehaughty,thecourtiers servile, 
and the magistrates unjust ; that the guilty some- 
times escaped, and that the innocent were often 
oppressed. The disappointment of the philoso- 
phers, provoked them to overlook the real virtues 
of the Persians ; and they were scandalized, more 
deeply perhaps than became theirprofession,with 
the plurality of wives and concubines, the incest- 
uous marriages, and the custom of exposing dead 
bodies to the dogs and vultures, instead of hiding 
them in the jeartli, or consuming them with fire. 

Their repentance was expressed by a precipitate 
return, and they loudly declare that they had 
rather die on the borders of the empire, than en- 
joy the wealth and favour of the barbarian. From 
this j ourney, however, they derived abenefitwhich 
reflects the purest lustre on the character of Chos- 
roes. He required, that the seven sages who had 
visited the court of Persia, should be exempted 
from thepenallawswhich Justinian enacted against 
his pagan subjects ; and this privilege, expressly 
stipulated in a treaty of peace, was guarded by the 
vigilance of a powerful mediator.’' Simplicius The last^of 
and his companions ended their lives in peace and eophers. 
obscurity: and as they left no disciples, they ter- 
minate the long list of Grecian philosophers, who 
may be justly praised, notwithstanding their de- 
fects, as the wisest and most virtuous of their con- 

* Agathi?i.s (1. ii, p. 69, 70, 71) relates this curious storjr. Chosroes 
ascended the throne in the year 531, and made his first p«ace %vith 
the Romans in the beginning of 533, a date most compatible with his 
^i/oun^ tame and the old age of Isidore, (Asseman. Bibiiot. Orient* 
tpm. lii, p. Pagi, tom. ii, p. 513, 550)* 
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temporaries. The writings of Simplicius are now 
extant. His physical and metaphysical commentr 
aries on Aristotle have passed away with the fa,< 
shion of the times ; but his moral interpretation 
of Epictetus, is preserved in the library of nations, 
as a classic book, most excellently adapted to 
direct the will, to purify the heart, and to confirm 
the understanding, by a just confidence in the na- 
ture both of God and man. ^ 

About the same time that Pythagoras first in- 
vented the appellation of philosopher, liberty and 
the consulship were founded at Ram# by the elder 
Brutus. The revolutions of the consular office, 
which may be vieived in the successive lights of 
a substance, a shadow, and a name, have been oc- 
casionally menticini^ in the present history. The 
first magistrates of the republic had been chosen by 
the people, to exercise, in the senate and in the 
camp, the powers of peace and war, which were 
afterwards translated to the emperors. But the 
tradition of ancientdignity waslongrevered by the 
Romans and barbarians. A Gothic liistorian ap- 
plauds the consulship of Theodoric as the height 
of all temporal glory and greatness the king of 
Italy himself congratulates those annual favour- 
ites of fortune, who, without the cares, enjoyed 
the splendour of the throne. *, and at the end of a 
thousand years, two consuls were created by the 
sovereigns of Rome and Constantinople, for the, 
sole purpose of giving a date to the year, and a 

* Variarum JEpist. Jornaades, c. 57, p. 696, edit. 

CJrot Qwd m mundo decus edicitur^ 
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festival to the people. But the expencesof this chap. 
festival, in which the wealthy and thevain aspired 
to sn rpass their predecessors, insensibly arose to the 
enormous sum of fourscore thousand pounds ; the 
wisest senators declined an useless honour, which 
involved the certain ruin of their families; and to 
this reluctance I should impute the frequent chasms 
in the last age of the consular Fasti. The prede- 
cessors of Justinian had assisted from the public 
treasures the dignity of the less opident candidates ; 
the avarice of that prince preferred the cheaper 
and more convenient method of advice and regu- 
lation.* S&ven pi'ocessions ov spectacles were the 
number to which his edict confined the horse and 
chariot races, the athletic sports, the music, and 
pantoniimes of the theatre, and the hunting of 
wild beasts; and small pieces of silver were dis- 
creetly substituted to the gold medals, which had 
alwayspxcitedtumultanddrunkenness, when they 
were scattered with a profuse hand among the 
populace. Notwithstanding'these precautions and 
his own example, the succession of consuls finally 
ceased in the thirteenth year of Justinian, whose 
despotic temper might be gratified by the silent 
extinction of a title which admonished the Romans 
of their apcient freedom." Yet the annual con- 
sulship still lived in the minds P.f the people: they 

* See the regulations of Justinian, (Koyell. cv), dated at Constan 
iinople, July 5, and addressed to Strategius, treasurer of the empire. 

^ Frocopios, in Aneedot. c. 26 * Aleman, p. 106. In the xviiith 
year after the consulship of Basihus, according to the reckoning oi 
Marcellinus, Victor, Marius, &c. the secret history was composed , 
mif in the ej'es of Procopius, the constilship was finally abolished. 
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CHAP, fondly expected its speedy restoration ; they ap» 
plauded the aracious condeseensiott of successive 
princes, by whom it \vas assumed in the first year 
of their reign ; and three centuries elapsed, after 
the death of Justinian, before that obsolete dig- 
nity, which had been suppressed by custom, could 
be abolished by law* The imperfect mode of 
distinguishing each year by the name of a ma- 
gistrate, was usually supplied by the date of a 
permanent era : the creation of the world, ac- 
cording to the septuagint version, was adopted by 
the Greeks f' and the Latins, since the age of 
Charlemagne, have computed their time from the 
birth of Christ.^ 

^ ^ By Leo the philoso^p^,^ (Kovdl. xclv, A. D. 886-911). See Pagi, 

(Dissertat, Hypatka, 'jp 'St 5-362), aod Bucange, (Oloss. Grac. p» 
1635, 1636). Even the title was vilified; consulatus codicilli .... 
vilescxjnt, says the emperor himself. 

y According to Julius Africanns, &c. the world was created tlie 
first of September, 5508 years three menths and twenty-five days be- 
fore the birth of Christ, (see pezron, Antiquity des Terns defendiie, p.. 
i;?0-28) ; and this era has been used by the Greeks, the Oriental Chris- 
tians, and even by the Russians, till the reign of Peter I. The period, 
however arbitrary, is clear and convenient. Of the 7296 years w'hich 
are supposed to eiap&e since the creation, we shall find 3000 of igno- 
rance and darkness; 2000 cither fabulous or doubtful; 1000 of an- 
cient history, commencing with the Persian empire, and the republics 
of Rome and Athens; 1000 from the fall of the Roman empire in the 
west to the discovery of America ; and the remaining 296 will al- 
most complete three centuries of the modern state of Europe and 
mankind. I regret this chronology, so far preferable to our double 
and perplexed method of counting backwards and forwards the years 
before and after the Christian era. 

* The era of the ivorld has prevailed in the East since the vith 
general council, (A. D. 681). In the West the Christian era w'as first 
invented in the vith century: it. was propagated in the viiith by the 
authority and writings of venerable Bede ; but it was not till the xth 
that the use became legal and popular- See TArt de verifier les Dales, 
Dissert. Freliminaire, p- iil, xii. Billionaire Diplomatique, tom. i, 
p. 329-337 ; the w^orks of a laborious feciety of Benedictine monks. 
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CHAP. XLL . 

Conquests of JustimaM in the IFes?- — CharmUr and first 
campaigns of Bdisarius — He invades and siihducs the 
Vandal kingdom, of Af rica — His triumph — The Goth ic 
'ivar — He recovers Skih/^ Maples y and Home — Siege of 
Momehj/ the Goths— Their retreat and losses — SurrenT 
der of Raven m- — Glor^ of Bslisarim— His domestic 
shame and misfortunes, , ^ . • , , ^ ^ 


W HEN Justinian ascended the throne, about 
fifty years after the fall of the western em- 
pire, the kingdoms of the Goths and Vandals 
iiad obtained a solid, and, as it might seem, a 
legal establishment both in Europe and Africa. 
The titles which Roman victory had inscribed, 
were erazed with equal justice by the sword of the 
hai'barians ; and their successful rapine derived a 
more venerable sanction from time, from treaties, 
and from the oaths of fidelity, already repeated by 
a second or third generation of obedient subjects. 
Experience and Christianity liadrefutedthesuper- 
stitious hope, that Rome was founded by the gods 
to reign for ever over the nations of the earth. 
But the proTid claim of perpetual and indefea- 
sible dominion, which her soldiers could no longer 
maintain, was firmly asserted by her statesmen and 
lawyers, whose opinions have been sometimes 
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revived and propagated in the modern schools of 
jurisprudence. After Rome herself had been 
stripped of the imperial^urple, theprincesof Con- 
stantinople assumed the sole and sacred scepti'e of 
the monarchy; demanded, as their rightful inhe- 
ritance, the provinces which had been subdued by 
the consuls, or possessed by the Caesars; and feebly 
aspired to deliver their faithful subjects of the 
West from the usurpation of heretics and barba- 
rians. The execution of this splendid design was 
in some degree reserved for Justinian. During 
the five first years of his reign, he reluctantly 
waged a costly and unprofitable war against the 
Persians; till his pride submitted to his ambition, 
and he purchased, at the price of four hundred 
and forty thousa^pounds sterling, the benefit 
of a precarious tracfe, which, in the language of 
both nations, was dignified with the appellation 
of the endless peace. The safety of the East en- 
abled the emperor to employ his forces against 
the Vandals; and the internal state of Africa 
afforded an honourable motive, and promised a 
powerful support, to the Roman arms.'* 

According to the testament of the founder, the 
African kingdom had lineally descended to Hil- 
deric the eldest of the Vandal princes. A mild 

» The complete senes of the Vandal war is related by Frocopiu^ in 

regular and elegant narrative, (I. I, c. 0-25 ; L ii, c* 1-13) ; and 
would be my lot, could I always tread in the footsteps of such 
a guide. From the entire and diligent perusal, of the Greek text, I 
have a right to pronounce that the Latin and French versions of Gro» 
tins and Cousin may not' be^ implicitly trusted: yet the president' 
Cousin -has been often praised, and Hugo Grotius was the 0rst scho- 
lar of a learped age. ' , ' 
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. disposition inclined the son of a tyrant, the grand- chap. 
son of a couaueror, to prefer the counsels ofcle- 
mency and peace ; and his accession was marked 
by the salutary edict, which restored two hundred 
bishops to their churches, and allowed the free 
profession of the Athanasian creed.** But the ca- 
tholicsaccepted, withcoidand transient gratitude, 
a favour so inadequate to their pretensions, and 
the vii'tues of Hilderic offended the prejudices of 
Ids counti^mea. The Arian clergy presumed to 
insinuate that he liadrenounced the faith, and the 
soldiers more loudly complained that he bad dege- 
nerated from the courage, of his ancestors. His 
ambassadors were suspected of a secret and dis- 
graceful negotiation in the Byzantine court ; and 
his general, the Achilles,” as he was named, 
of the Vandals, lost a battle against the naked and 
disorderly Moors. The public discontent was ex- oeiimer, 
asperatedb3’^Gelimer, whose age, descent, and mi- 
litary fame, gave him an apparent title to the 
succession : he assumed, with the consent of the 
nation, the reins of government ; and his unfor- 
tunate sovereign sunk without a struggle from the 

^ See Rninart, Hist. Persecut. Vandal, c. xii, p* 589. His best evi- 
dence is drawn from the life of St. Fulgentius, composed by one of 
his disciples, transcribed in a great measure in the annals of Baroni** 
and printed in several great collections, (Catalog. Bibliot. Bu- 
naviasnsc, tom. i, vol ii,( p. 1258. 

For what quality of the mind or body ? Fot speed, or beaut j, 
or valour ?•— In what language did the Vandals read Homer ? — Did. 
he speak German? — The Latins had four versions, (Fabric, tom. i» 1. ii, 
c. 3, p. 297) j yet in spite of the praises of $eneca, <ConsoI. c, 26 )^ 
they appear to have been more successful in imitating, than in trails-' 
iating, the Greek poets. But the name of Achilles might be famoiv.; 
and popular, even among the illiterate barbarians. 
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CHAP, throne to a dungeon, where he was strictly 
ffuarded with a faithful counsellor, and his unpO" 
pular nephew the Achilles of the Vandals. But 
the indulgence which Hilderic had shewn to his 
catholic subjects had powerfully recommended 
him to the favour of Justinian, who, for the be- 
nefit of his own sect j could acknowledge the use 
and justice of religious toleration : their alliance, 
while the nephew of Justin remained in a pri- 
vate station, was cemented by the mutual ex- 
change of gifts and letters; and the emperor 
Justinian asserted the cause of royalty and 
friendship. In two successive embassies, he ad- 
monished the usurper to repent of his treason, or 
to abstain^ at least, from any further violence, 
which might provoke the displeasure of God and 
of the Romans; to reverence the laws of kindred 
and succession, and to suffer an infirm old man 
peaceably to end his days, either on the throne 
of Carthage, or in the palace of Constantinople. 
The passions or even the prudence of Gelimer 
compelled him to reject these requests, which 
were urged in the haughty tone of menace and 
command ; and he justified his ambition in a lan- 
guage rarely spoken in the Byzantine court, by 
alleging the right of a free people to remove or 
punish their chief magistrate, who had failed in 
the execution of the kingly office. After this fruit- 
less expostulation, the captive monarch was more 
rigorously treated, his nephew was deprived of his 
eyes, and the cruel V andal, confident in his strength 
and disttmce, derided the vain threats and slow 
prepartions of the emperor of the East. Justinian 
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resolved to deliver or revenge'liis friend, Gelimer c hap. 
to maintain liis usurpation: and the war was pre- 
ceded, according to the practice of civilized na- 
tions, by the most solemn protestations that each 
party was sincerely desirous of peace. 

The report of an African war was grateful only Debates on 
to the vain and idle populace of Constantinople, ca» war*, 
whose poverty exempted them from tribute, and 
whose cowardice was seldom exposed to military 
service. But the wiser citizens, who judged of the 
future by the past, rev|^ved in their memory the 
immense loss, both of men and money, which the 
empire had sustained in the expedition of Basilis- 
cus. The troops, which after five laborious cam- 
paigns had been recalledfrom the Persian frontier, 
dreaded the sea, the climate, and the arms of an 
unknown enemy. The ministers of the finances 
computed, as far as they might compute, the 
demands of an African war ; the taxes which must 
be found and levied to supply those insatiate 
demands ; and the danger, lest their own lives, or 
at least their lucrative employments, should be 
made responsible for the deficiency of the supply. 

Inspired by such selfish motives, (for we may not 
suspect him of any zeal fior the public good), 

John of Cappadocia ventured to oppose in full 
council the inclinations of his master. He con- 
fessed, that a victory of such importance could 
not be too dearly purchased ; but he represented 
in a grave discourse the certain difficulties and 
the uncertain event. “ You undertake,” said 
the prefect, “ to besiege Carthage by land ; the 
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** distance is not less than one hundred and forty 
“ days journey; on the sea, a whoje year^ must 
“ elapse before you can receive any intelligence 
“ from your fleet. If Africa should be reduced, 
“ it cannot be preserved without the additional 
“ conquest of Sicily and Italy. Success will impose 
“ the obligation of new labours; a single misfor- 
“ tune will attract the barbarians into the heart 
“ of your exhausted empire.” Justinian felt the 
weight of this salutary advice; he was confounded 
by the unwonted freedom |f an obsequious servant ; 
and the design of thewarwould perhaps havebeen 
relinquished, if his courage had not been revived 
by a voice which silenced the doubts of profane 
reason. I have seen a vision,” cried an artful 
or fanatic bishop of the East. “ It is the will of 
“ heaven, O emperor! that you should not abandon 
“ your holy enterprise for the deliverance of the 
“ African church. The G od of battles will march 
“ before your standard, and disperse your enemies, 
“ who are the enemies of his Son.” The empe- 
ror might be tempted, and his counsellors were 
constrained, to give credit to this seasonable reve- 
lation: but they derived more rational hope from 
the revolt, which the adherents of Hilderic or 
Athanasius had already excited on the borders of 
the. Vandal monarchy. Prideutius, an African 
subject, had privatelysigmifiedhis loyal intentions, 

J ^ycar — absurd exaggeration ! The conquest of Africa may be 
dated A. D. 533, September 14< ; it is celebrated by Justinian in the 
preface to his Institutes, which were published November 21 of the 
j?ame year. Including the voyage and return, such a computation 
Fie truly applied to our Indian empire* 
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and a small military aid restored the province of chap. 
Tripoli to the obedience of the Romans. The go- 
vernment ofSarclinia had been intrusted toGodas, 
a valiant barbarian; he suspended the payment of 
tribute, disclaimed his allegiance to the usurper, 
and gave audience to the emissaries of Justinian, 
who found him master of that fruitful island, at 
the head of his guards, and proudly invested with 
the ensigns of royalty. The forces of the Vandals 
were diminished by discord and suspicion ; the 
Roman armies were animated by the spirit of 
Belisarius ; one of those heroic names which ai'e 
familiar to age and tp evpry.natip^r-/,':' ■ 

The Afridathtls df ftevRcwne itvaS bbitii hM^per- Charicter 
haps educated, among the Thracian peasants,® 
without any of those advantageswhichhadformed 
the virtues of the elder and the younger Scipio ; 
a noble origin, liberalstudies, and the emulation of 
a free state* The Silence of a loquacious seCKtary 
may be admitted, to prote that the youth of Beli- 
sarius could not afford any subject of praise : he 
* servedjmost assuredly with valour ahd reputation* 
among the private guards of Justinian ; and when 
his patron became emperor, the domestic was pro- 
moted to military command. After a bold intoad 
into Persartnenia* in which his glory was shared 
byacolleague* and his progress was checked by an 
enemy, Belisarius repaired to the important sta- 

ii&gtfWy Vandal- t If)*. Aleiaan, ail'.&ecdut. p- 

S), '$sn‘ Ilallan* cotild lilje ^rman. 'Vanitjr' nf^'ii(3riphanii2S 

and Velsettts, who wistied to clal'itl. the hero; "'hut his Germania, a 
metropolis of Thrace, I cannot find in anjr civil or ecclesiastical listjs 
of t||is provinces and cities. 
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tioii of Dara, where he first accepted the service 
of Procopius, the faithful companion, and dili- 
gent historian, of his exploits/ The Mirranes 
of Pepia advanced, with forty thousand of her 
best trOop,Sj to raze the fortific?i^tions of Data; 
and signified the day and the hour on which the 
citizens should prepare a bath for his refreshment 
after the toils; of ti«tory. Jde encountered an 
adversary, equ,al to himself, by the new title of 
general ^ the East ; his superior in the, science of 
war, but much inferior in the number and quality 
of his troops, which amounted only to twenty- 
five thousand Romans and strangers, relaxed in 
their discipline, and humbled by recent ’disasters. 
As the Iqvei.phwn ofj J^ra^refused all shelter to 
strat^eibri^&amhu^hij j^elifari^^ protected his 
frqi^ttsyithj^ deep'ty^neh’,- which was prolonged 
in perpendicular, and afterwards in pa- 
sallel, hues, toicover. the wdngs of cavalry advan- 
tageously; pPstethtocommand the flanks and rear 
of th^;;«^eiMy.; ;,jWhen the Roman centre was • 
shaken,. ;tJieic;,w'ell-stimed and rapid charge de- * 
, ckled' the -WHfiict' t ithe , standard of Persia fell ; 
the hhf«or!^yjfled;!!the.ihfantry threw away their 
buckl)ers,.-.a^; eight thousand of the vanquished 
wej:fe.|,eftip»- thg field of battle. In the next cam- 
'paigfu^:i^W&s invaded. on -the side of the de- 
sert; and fehsarius, with twenty thotisand men, 
ha'steiiediroin Darh to'tbe relief of the province, 
nngihe- whole sfitnmeir^thc designs of the ene- 
;by'.hi§ ,skilfpl dispositions: he 
• ;i«>« rVt"'- ' 

are fairly £Uid.cC'< 

piously xelated 'by iHi (Persic. L I, c. i-. 
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pressefl their retreat, occupied each night their 
camp of the preceding day,- and would have se- , 
cured a bloodless victory, if he could have resisted 
the impatience of his own troops. Their valiant 
promise wasfaintlysupportedinthe hourofbattle; 
the right wing was exposed by tibe treacherous or 
cowardly desertion of the Christian Arabs , the 
Huns, a veteran hand of eight hundred warriors, 
were oppressed by superior numbers; the flight of 
the Isaurians was intercepted ; but the Roman in- 
fantry stood firm on the left, for Belisarius him- 
self, dismounting from his horse, shewed them that 
intrepid despair was their only safety . They turned 
their backs to the Euphrates^ and th^'faeis tothe 
enemy; innumerable arrows glanced without ef- 
fect from the compact and shelving order of their 
bucklers ; an impenetrable line of pikes was op- 
posed to the repeated assaultsof the Persian caval- 
ry ; and after a resistance of many hours, 'the re- 
maining troops were skilfullyembarked under the 
shadow of the nights . The Persian commander 
retired with disorder and disgrace, to answer a 
strict account of the lives of somanysoldiers which 
he had consumed in a barren victory. But the 
fame of Belisarius was not sullied by a defeat, is^ 
w'hich alone he had saved bis army from the con- 
sequences of their own rashness: the approach of 
peace relieved him from the guard of the eastern 
frontier, and his conduct in the sedition qf Con- 
stantinople amply dischargedhis obligations to the 
emperor. When the African w^becamethe topic 
of popular discourse and secret deliberation, each of 
the Roman generalswas apprehensive, rather than 
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CHAP, ambitious^ of the dangerous honour ; but as sooni 
as Justinian had declared his preference of supe- 
rior merit, their envy was rekindled by the unani- 
mous applause which was given to the choice of 
Belisariasr The temper’ of the Byzantine court 
may encourage a suspicion, that the hero was 
darkly assisted by the intrigues of his wife, the 
fair and subtle Antonina, who alternately enjoy- 
ed the 9ppfidence,: amd fecu^^ the hatred, of 
the omp^sss Theodora. • The birth of Antonina 
was ignoble; she descended from a family of cha- 
rioteers ; and her chfstity has been stained Avith 
the foulest reproach. Yet she reigned with long 
and absolute power over the mind of her illus- 
trious husband and ,if Antonina disdained the 
merit she expressed a manly 

friendship; whom she accompanied 

with undaunted resolution in all the hardships 
and dangers of a military life.® 

Prepara- Xhe preparations for the African war were nof 

tions for i v t ■* -n* 

tiio Afru unwortliy of the last contest between Rome ant! 

S’a S33. Carthage- The pride and flower of the army con- 
sisted of the guards ofBeKsarius, who, according 
to the pernicious indulgence of the times, devoted 
themselves by a particular oath of fidelity to the 
seryjge pfith^ir p^trom. Their strength and stature, 
for yhieh they had beep curiously selected, the 
goodness of their horses and armour, and the assi- 
duous practice of all the exercises of war, enabled 
them to act whatever their courage might prompt; 

« See tlie tiljth and of Aoitoxiipaj in tha Anecdotes, l> 

and lie notp ' 
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iiid tiieir courage was exalted by the social ho^ 
Hour of their rank, and the personal ambition of 
favour and fortune. Four hundred of the brav- 
est of the Heruli marched under the banner of 
the faithful ai^d active Pharas ; their untractable 
•valour was more highly prized than the tame 
submission of the Greeks and Sj'rians j and of 
such importance was it deemed to procure a 
reinforcement of six hundred Massagetm, or 
Huns, that thej'^ were allured by fraud and deceit 
to engage in a naval expedition, Five thousand 
horse and ten thousand foot were embarked at 
Constantinople for the conquest of Africa ; but 
the infantry, for the most part levioilh ^race 
and Isauria, yielde<i to the more prevailing use 
and reputation of the cavalry ; and the Scythian 
bow was the weapon on which the armies of Rome, 
were now reduced to place their principal de- 
pendence. From a laudable desire to assert the 
dignity of his theme, Procopius defends the sol- 
diers of his own time against the morose critics, 
who confined that respectable name to the heavy- 
armed warriors of antiquity, and maliciously ob- 
served, that the word archer is introduced by Ho- 
mer*' as a term of contempt. Such contempt 
“ might perhaps be due to the naked youths who 
“ appeared on foot in the fields of Troy, and, 
“ lurking behind a tomb-stone, or the shield of a 

.. ■ 

^ See the preface of Frocopitte. .. might 

quote- the reproaches of Diomede* aud the per»- 

mittcre vulnera veutis of Lucau* Bbrnaus could 

not despise the arrows of the Farthians; and in the siege of Troy 3, 
Fandarus, Paris, and Teucer* pierced those haughty w'arriors who in- 
aijs^ed them as women or children. 
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“ friend, drew the bow-string to their breast,^ 
“ and dismissed a feeble and lifeless arrow. But 
“ our archers (pursues the historian) are mounted 
“ on horses, which they manage with admirable 
“ skill; their head and shoulders are protected by 
“ a cask or buckler ; they wear greaves pf iron on 
them legs, and their bodies are guarded by a coat 
“ of mail. On their right side hangs a quiver, a 
“ sword on ,tiheir left,, and their hand is accustom- 
“ ed to wield^ lance, or javelin, in closer combat. 
“ Their bows are strong and weighty ; they shoot 
“ in every possible direction, advancing, retreat- 
“ ing, to the front, to the rear, or to either hank ; 
“ and as they are taught to draw the bo’iv -string 
“ not to the breast, but to the right ear, firm in- 
" deed must be the arpaour that pan resist the ra- 
“ pid violence of their shaft.” Five hundred trans- 
ports, navigated by twenty thousand mariners 
of Egypt, Cilicia, and Ionia, were collected in the 
harbour of Constantinople. The smallest of these 
vessels may be computed at thirty, the largest at 
five hundred tons ; and the fair average will sup- 
ply an allowance, liberal, but not profuse, of abput 
one hundred thousand tons,’' for the reception of 

® triXicafiftf Is (Iliad. A,. 1 23). How coil* 

ci$e-«-how just— .how beautii^ul is the whole picture ! 1 see the atti« 
ludes of the archer— 1 hear the twanging of the bow',— 

A/^ls vittfn I* ftiy* I’ tfiVi??. 

^ The text appears to allow for the largest vessels 50,000 medimni, 
or 3000 tons, (since the medinnus weighed 160 Homan, or 120 aver* 
dupois, pounds). I have given a more rational interpretation, by 
supposing that the Attic style of Procopius conceals the legal and po* 
gf th^ wedwiw®) (Hooper’s Ancient Measures, 
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tilirty-five thousand soldiers and sailors, oftfive chap. 
thousand horses, of arms, engines, and military 
stores, and of a sufficient stock of water and pro- 
visions for a voyage, perhaps, of three months. 

The proud galleys, which in former ages swept 
the Mediterranean with so many hundred oars, 
had long since disappeared; and the fleet of Justi- 
nian was escorted only by ninety-two light brig- 
antines, covered from the missile weapons of the 
enemy, and rowed by two thousand of the brave 
and robust youth of Constantinople. Twenty- 
two generals are named, most of whom were 
afterwards distinguished in the wars of Africa 
and Italy* but the supreme by 

land and sea, was delegated to Belisarius alone, 
wdth a boundless power of acting according to 
his discretion, as if the emperor himself were 
present. The separation of the naval and mili- 
tary professions is at once the effect and the 
cause of the modern improvements in the Kiience 
of navigation and maritime war. ; 

In the seventh year of the' reign of Justinian, Departur* 
and about the time of the summer solstice, the ^et ° 
whole fleet of six hundred ships was ranged in 
martial pomp before the gardens of the palace. 

I'he patriarch pronounced his benediction, the 
emperor signified his fast commands, the general’s 
trumpet gave the signal of departure, and every 
heart, according to its fears or wishes, &plored 

p, 1 , &c.)* A contrary y aiid k _ tnhf^Cf lias crept 

' lito an oration of DInarchus, (contra in B ei.sk e Orator. 

Or«c. tom. iv, F* ii* p. 34-). By fedadpi ' numher of ships from 
;>00 to 50, and translating fnhfAm by mme^y, or pounds, Cousin hus 
generously allowed 500 tons foj the whole of the imperial fleet 
he never think ? 
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with anxious curiosity the omens of niisfortune 
and success. The first halt was raacte at Perin- 
thus or Heraclea, where Belisarius waited five 
days to receive some Thracian horses, a military 
gift of his sovereign. From thence the fleet pur- 
sued their course through the midst of the Pro- 
pontis ; but as they struggled to pass the straits 
of the Hellespont, an unfavourable wind detain- 
ed them four dnys at Abydus, where the general 
exhibited a memorable lesson of firmness and 
severity. Two of the Huns, who, in a drunken 
quarrel, had slain one of their fellow-soldiers, 
were instantly shewn to the army suspended on 
a lofty gibbet. The national indignity was re- 
sented by their countrymen, who disclaimed the 
servile lay^|j,Qf •.tbe empirei and asserted the free 
privilege-bf Scythia, where a small fine was 
allowed to expiate the hasty sallies of intemper- 
ance and anger. Their complaints were specious, 
their clamours were loud, and the Romans were 
not averse to the example of disorder and im- 
punity.; But the rising sedition was appeased 
by the authority and eloquence of the general ; 
and he represented to the assembled troops the 
obligation of justice, the importance of discipline, 
the rewards of piety and virtue, and the unpar- 
donable guilt of murder, which, in his apprehen- 
sion, w'as aggravated rather than excused by the 
vice of intoxication.* In the navigation from the 
Hellespont to Peloponnesus, which the Greeks, 

^ I Imve md of a legislator, who in tided a daulh penalty on 
Ihe coinsoitted 3 -IJUt it seems agreed 

this was rath©: a a mwal law. 
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after the siege of Troy, had performed in foiir 
days,™ the fleet of Belisarius was guided in tJieir 
course by his master-galley, conspicuous in theday 
by the redness of the sails, and in the night by the 
torches blazing from the mast-head. It was the 
duty of the pilots, as they steered between tlie 
islands, and turned the capes of Malea and Tsena- 
rium, to preserve the just order and regular inter- 
vals of such a multitude of ships ; as the wind 
was fair and moderate, their labours were not un 
successful, and the troops were safely disembark- 
ed at Methone on the Messenian coast, to repose 
themselves fora while afterthe fatigues of the sea. 
In this place they experienced how avapcc» in- 
vested with authority, may sport with-the lives of 
thousands which are bravely exposed for the pub- 
lic service. According to military practice, the 
bread or biscuit of the Romans was twice prepared 
in the oven, and a diminution of one-fourth was 
cheerfully allowed for the loss of weight. To gain 
this miserable profit, and to save the expence Of 
wood, the prefect John of Cappadocia had given 
orders that the flour should be slightly baked by 
the same fire wdiich warmed the baths ofConstan- 
tinople: and when the sacks were opened, a soft 
and mouldy paste was distributed to the army. 
Such unwholesomefood, assisted by theheat of the 
climate and season, soon produced an epidemical 

Or even in three days, since they anchor^ the first evening ia 
the neighbouring isle of Tenedos: the second day they sailed to Les- 
bos, the third to the promontory of Eubefea, arid on the fourth they 
reached Argos, (Homer, Odyss r, 130-183., Wood’s Essay on Ho- 
mer, p. 40-46). A pirate sailed from the Hellespont to the seaport 
ut Sparta in three days, (Seiiophojti', Hellem i.Ji> c. I). 
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CHAP, disease, which swef)t away fire hundred soldiers; 
Their health was restored by the diligence of Be- 
lisarras, who provided fresh bread at Methone, 
and boldly expressed his just and humane indigna- 
tion : the emperor heard his complaint ; the gene- 
ral was praised; but the ministerwasnotpunished. 
From the port of Methone, the pilots steered 
along the western, coast of Peloponnesus, as far as 
the isle of Zacynthus or Zant, before they under- 
took the voyage (in their eyes a most arduous 
voyage) of one hundred leagues over the Ionian 
sea. As the fleet was surprised by a calm, sixteen 
days W'ere consumed in the slow navigation ; and 
even the general would have suflered the intoler- 
able hardship of thirst, if the ingenuity of Anto- 
nina had not preserved the water in glass bottles, 
which she buried deep in the sand in a part of the 
ship impervious to the rays of the sun. At length 
the harbour of Caucana,“ on the southern side 
of Sicily, afforded a secure and hospitable shelter. 
The Gothic officers who governed the island in the 
name of the daughter and grandson of Theoddric. 
obeyed their imprudent orders, to receive the 
troops of Justinian like friends and allies ; provi- 
sions were liberally supplied, the cavalry was 
remounted," and Procopius soon returned froni 
Syracuse with correct information of the state and 

® Caucana, near Camarina, is at Jeast 50 miles {350 or 400 stadiu'. 
from Syracusej (Cluver, Sicilia Antiqiia, p* 191). 

Procopius, Gothic, i. i, c. 3. . Tibi tollit hinnitum apta quadric 
in the Sicilian pastures of Grosphiis, (Herat. Carm, if, lOi, 

.. .• . magnanimto quondam’ generator equorum, (Virg. 

.^neld# ili, ^04). ^Thero’s horses, whose Tictories are imiiwrtaii2:e4 
% Pindar, ' were bred in cmintrj. 
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designs of tlie Vandals. His intelligence deter- chap. 
mined Belisarius to hasten his operations, and 
his wise impatience was seconded., by the winds. 

The fleet lost sight of Sicily/ passed before the 
isle of Malta, discovered the capes of Africa, ran 
along the, coast with a strong gale from the 
north-east, and finally cast anchor vat the pro- 
montory of Caput Vada, about five days journey 
to the south of Carthage.^ 

If Gelimer had been informed of the approach 
of the enemy, he must have delayed the conquest O'e coast 
of Sardinia, for the immediate defence of his per- sept^bet. 
son and kingdom. A detaclunent of five thousand 
soldiers, and one thundrcd ^ mid twenty - g,^eys, . 
would have joined the remaining forces of the 
Vandals; and the descendant of Genseric might 
have surprised and oppressed a fleet of deep-laden 
transports, incapable of action, and of light brig- 
antines, that seemed only qualified for flight. Be- 
lisarius had secretly trembled when he overheard 
his soldiers, in tiie passage, emboldening each 
other to confess their apprehensions : if they were 
once on shore, they hoped to maintain the 
honour of their arms ; but if they should be at- 
tacked at sea, ttiey did not blush to acknowledge 
that they wanted courage to contend at the same 
time with the winds, the waves, and tise bar 
barians.'* The knowledge of their .sentiments 

^ The Caput vada of Procopius, (where Justinian afterwards founded 
a. city — de Kdific. L vi, c. 6), is the promontory of Ammon in Strabo^ 
the Brachodcs of Ptolemy, the Capaudia of the moderns, a long 
narrow $Hp that runs into the sea, (Shaw’s Travels,- p. 111). 

, ^ A centurion of Mark Antony expressed, though in a more manly 
strain, the same dislike to the sea and to naval combats, (Plutarch in 
Antgnio, p, 1730, edit. Hen* Steph.), 
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CHAP, decided Belisariiis' to seize the first opportunity 
of landing them on the coast of Africa ; and he 
prudently rejected, in a council of war, the pro- 
posal of sailing with the fleet and army into the 
port of Carthage. Three months after their de- 
parture from Constantinople, the men and horses, 
the arms and military stores, were safely disem- 
barked, and five soldiers were left as a guard on 
board each of the ships, which were disposed in 
the form of a seniicircle. The remainder of the 
troops occupied a camp on the sea-shore, which 
they fortified, according to ancient discipline, 
with a ditch aud rampart ; and the discovery of 
a source of fresh water, while it allayed the thirst, 
excited tlie superstitious confidence of the Ro- 
mans. Ihe next ihOimiBg, some of the neighs 
bouring gardens 'were pillaged ; and Belisarius, 
after chastising the offenders, embraced the slight 
occasion, but the decisive moment, of inculcating 
the maxims of justice, moderation, and genuine 
policy.— A* When I first accepted the commission 
of subduing Africa, I depended 'much less,'"* 
said the general, “ on the numbers, or even the 
bravery, of my troops, than upon the friendly 
“ disposition of the natives, and' their immortal 
“ hatred to the Vandals. You alone can deprive 
“ fne of this hope : if you continue to extort by 
^ “ rapine what might be purchased for a little 

money, such acts of violence will reconcile 
these implacable enemies, and unite them in a 
** just and holy league against the invaders of 
** their country.’^ These exhortations were en- 
forced by a rigid ^sdipline, 6f tvhich the soldiers 
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tfieraselves soon felt and praised the salutary cAap. 
effects. The inhabitants, instead of desertinfir 
their houses, or hiding their corh, supplied the 
Romans with a fair and liberal market : the ci- 
vil officers of the province continued to exercise 
their functions in the name of Justinian ; and 
the clergy, from motives of conscience and in- 
terest, assiduously laboured to promote the cause 
of a catholic emperor. The small town of Sul- 
lecte,*' one day’s journey from the camp, had the 
honour of being foremost to open her gates, and 
to resume her ancient allegiance: the lai'ger 
cities of Leptis and Adrumetum imitated the 
example'of ' loyaity'‘as's6oa''ag?Biifeai4tJs 
ed ; and he advanced without opposition as far 
as Grasse, a palace of the Vandal kings, at the 
distance of fifty miles from Carthage. The 
weary Romans indulged themselves in the re- 
freshment of shady groves, cool fount^s, and 
delicious fruits and the preference which Pro- 
copius allows to these gardens over any that 
he had seen, either in the East or West, may 
be ascribed either to the taste or the fatigue of 
the historian. In three generations prosperity 
and a warm climate had dissolved the hardy 
virtue of the Vandals, who insensibly became 
the most luxurious of mankind. In their vil- 
las and gardens, which might deserve the Per- 

^ SuHecte is perhaps the Turrls HanniWis, now as 

large as the to^vercif Londen. The march’ll ■ MIsaMus te Leptis* 

Adrumetum, ^c. is illustrated -by the campaign of €a&sar, (Hirtius* 
de Belie 'Afjdcauo, with the Analyse of Cluiehardt)j and -Shaw’s 
veis> in the same countrjv 
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CHAP, sian name of paradise,^ they enjoyed a cool and 
elegant repose ; and, after the daily use of the 
bath, the barbarians were seated at a table pro- 
fusely spread with the delicacies of the land and 
sea. Their silken robes, loosely flowing, after 
the fashion of the Medes, were embroidered 
with gold : love and hunting were the labours 
of their life ; and their vacant hours were amus- 
ed by pantomimes, chariot-races, and the music 
and dances of the, theatre. 

Defeats the jjj ^ march of ten or twelve days, the vigil- 

Tandalsin „ ® , 

a first bat- ance 01 Belisarms was constantly awake and 
active against his unseen enemies, by whom, in 
every place, and at every hour, he might be sud- 
denly attacked. An ofiicer of confidence and 
merit, John ithe.Apnenihn, led the vanguard of 
three hundred fcorse; six hundred Massagetae 
covered at a certain distance the left flank ; and 
the whole fleet steering along the coast, seldom 
lost sight of the army, which moved each day 
^about twelve miles, and lodged in the evening 
in strong camps or in friendly towns. The 
near approach of the Romans to Carthage filled 
the mind of Gelimer with anxiety and terror. 
He pfuijiently wished to protract the war till his 
brot|ien, )yRh .his.,yeteran troops, should return 
from^tRe conquest of Sardinia; and he now la- 
mehtH the rash policy o^,hR ancestors, who, by 

* xaXii<T6s The paradises, a namfe 

And 'iasMah: 'adopted •froin-!Feirsia,-fna3r-'be' represented h)?* the royal 

hi the Greek 

'totoaSceS| their jnost^rfect model, (Longns, TnstoraJ, h iv, p, 

. ' 101 . ' 
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destroying the fortifications of Africa, had left 
him only the dangerous resource of risking a 
battle in the neighbourhood of his capital. The 
V^andal conquerors, from their original number 
of fifty thousand, were multiplied, without in- 
cluding their women and children, to one hundred 
and sixty thousand fighting meii : and such for- 
ces, animated with valour and union, might have 
crushed, at their first landing, the feeble and 
exhausted bands of the Roman general. But 
the friends of the captive king were more inclin- 
ed to accept the invitations, than to resist the 
progress, of Belisarius ; and ipany d proud bar- 
barian (lisguised fits to* the 

more specious name of his hatred to the usurper. 
Yet the authority and promises of Gelimer col- 
lected a formidable army, and his plans were 
concerted with some degree of military skill. An 
order was despatched to his brother Ammatas, 
to collect all the forces of 'Carthage, and to en- 
counter the van of the Roman ariny at the dis- 
tance of ten miles from the city ; his nephew 
Gibamund, with two thousand horse, was des- 
tined to attack their left, when the monarch him- 
self, who silently followed, should charge their 
rear, in a situation which excluded them from the 
aid or even the view of their fleet. But the rash- 
ness of Ammatas was fatal to himself and his 
country. He anticipated the hour of attack, 
outstripped his tardy followers, was pierced 
with a mortal wound, after he had slain with his 
own hand twelve of his boldest antagonists. His 
Yandals fled to Carthage ; the highway, almost 
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CHAP, ten miles, was strewed with dead bodies; and it 
seemed incredible that such multitudes could be 
slaughtered by the swords of three hundred Ro- 
mans. The nephew of Gelimer was defeated 
after a slight combat by the six hundred Massa- 
getrn : they did not equal the third part of his 
numbers: but each Scythian was fired by the 
example of his thief, who gloriously exercised the 
privilege of his family, by riding foremost and 
alone to shoot the first arrow against the enemy. 
In the meanwhile, Gelimer himself, ignorant of 
the event, and misguided by the windings of the 
hills, inadvertently passed the Roman army, and 
reached the scene of action where Ammatas bad 
fallen. He wept the fate of his brother and of 
Cartbageif charged with fc^esistime fury the ad- 
vancing squadrons, and might have pursued, and 
perhaps decided, the victory, if he had not wasted 
those inestimable moments in the discharge of a 
vain, though pious, duty to the dead. While his 
spirit was broken by this mournful office, he heal’d 
the trumpet of Belisarius, who leaving Antonina 
and his infantry in the camp, pressed forwards 
with his guards and the remainder of the cavalry 
to rally his flying troops, and to restore the for- 
tune:Qjf the day. Much room could not be found 
in this disorderly battle for the talents of a ge- 
neral ; but the king fled before the hero ; aiid the 
Vandals, accustomed only to a Moorish enemy, 
i?fepe incapable of withstanding tlie arms and dis- 
e^|^ei.:of the llamans. GelimOr retired with 
haaty-ateps towards the desert of Numidia ; but 
he had soon A© edhsoktion of learning that jiis 
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|)ri\'ate orders for the execution pf Hilderic and chap. 
his captive friends had been faithfully obeyed^ 

The tyrant’s revenge was useful only to his 
enemies. The death of a lawful prince excited 
the compassion of his people ; his life might have 
perplexed the victorious Romans ; and the lieu- 
tenant of Justinian, by a crime of which he was 
innocent, was relieved from the painful alterna- 
tive of forfeiting his honour or relinquishing his 
conquests. 

As soon as the tumult had subsided, the several Reductioa 
parts of the army informed each other of the thagc, 
accidents of the day ; and Belisafius pitched his 
camp on the field of victc^, feSMsfe fJl® Jsqth 
mile-stone from Carthage haid applied the Latin 
appellation of decimus. From a wise suspicion of 
the stratagems and resources of the Vandals, he 
marched tlic next day in order of battle, halted 
in the evening before the gates of Carthage, and 
allowed a night of reposd, that he might not, in 
darkness and disorder, expose the city to the li- 
cense of the soldiers, or the soldiers themselves to 
the secret ambush of the city.. But as the fears 
of Belisarius were the result of calm and intrepid 
reason, he was soon satisfied that he might con- 
fide, without danger, in the peaceful and friendly 
aspect of the capital. Carthage blazed with in- 
numerable torches, the signals of the public joy ; 
the chain was removed that guarded the entrance 
of the port; the gates were thrown open, and 
the people, with acclamations of gratitude, hailed 
and invited their Roman deliverers. The defeat 
of the Vandals, and the freedom of Africa, were 
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announced to the city on the eve of St. Cyprian, 
when the churches were already adoriied and illu- 
minated for the festivarof the martyr, whom 
three centuries of superstition had almost raised to 
a local deity. The Arians, conscious that their 
reign had expired, resigned the temple to the ca- 
tholics, who rescued their saint from profane 
hands, performed the holy rites, and loudly pro- 
claimed the creed of .Athanasius and Justinian. 
Qne awful hour reversed the fortunes of the con- 
tending parties. The suppliant Vandals, who had 
so lately indulged the vices of conquerors, sought 
an humble refuge in the sanctuary of the church ; 
while the merchants of the East were delivered 
from the deepest dungeon of the palace by their 
affrighted keeper, who implored the. protection 
of his .captives* and shewecl them, through an 
aperture in the w^all, the sails of the itoman fleet. 
After their separation from the army, the naval 
commanders had proceeded with slow caution 
along the coast, till they reached the Hermsean 
promontory* and obtained the first intelligence of 
the victory of Belisarius. Faithful to his in- 
structions, they Would have cast anchor about 
twenty miles from Carthage, if the more skilful 
seamen had not represented the perils of ithe shore, 
and the signs of an impending tempest. Still 
ignorant of the revolution, they declined, how- 
ever, the rash attempt of forcing the chain of the 
port ; and the adjacent harbour and suburb of 
Mandracium were insulted only by the rapine of 
a private officer who disobeyed and deserted liis 
leaders. But the imperial fleet, advancing with 
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a fair wind, steered through the narrow entrance chap. 
of the Goietta, and occupied in the deep and ca- 
pacioiis lake of Tunis, a secure station about five 
miles from the capital.* No sooner was Beli- 
sarius informed of their arrival, than he despatched 
orders that the greatest part of the mariners 
should be immediately landed to join the triumph, 
and to swell the apparent numbers of the Ro- 
mans. Before he allowed them to enter the gates 
of Carthage, he exhorted them, in a discourse 
worthy of himself and the occasion, not to dis- 
grace the glory of their arms; and to remember 
that the Vandals had been the tyrants, but that 
were the deliverers of the' AfriSife/i^Grmust y 

now be respected as thevoluntaryand affectionate 
subjects of their common sovereign. The Ro- 
mans marched through the streets in close ranks, 
prepared for battle if an enemy had appeared ; 
the strict order maintained by the general, im- 
printed on their minds the duty of obedience; and 
in an age in which custom and impunity al- 
most sanctified the abuse of conquest, the genius 
of one man repressed the passions of a victorious 
army. The voice of menace and complaint was 
silent; the trade of Carthage was not interrupted; 
while Africa changed her master and her govern- 

* The neighbourhood of Carthage, the the land, and the rivers, 
are changed almost as much as the works of man. The isthmus, or 
neck, of the city Is now confounded with th^ continent'; the harbour 
is a dry plain; and the lake, or stagimm, no more than a morass, with 
six or seven feet water in the mid-channel. See d’Am^ille, (Geogra* 
phie Ancienne, tom. iii, p- 8S) ; Shaw, (Travels, p. 77-84) ; MarmoL 
‘ (Description de FAfrique, tom. if, p. and Thuanus, (Ivin# 
tom* iii, p. 334). 
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CHAP, ment, tlie shops continued open and busy ; and 
thesoldiers, aftersufficientguardshadfee.ea posted, 
modestly departed to the houses which were al- 
• lotted for their reception. Belisarius fixed his 
residence in the palace ; seated himself on the 
throne of Genseric ; accepted and distributed the 
barbaric spoil ; granted their lives to the sup 
pliant Vandals ; and laboured to repair the da- 
mage which the siibol’h of Mandf acium had sus- 
tained in. the preceding night. At supper he 
entertained his principal officers with the form 
and magnificence of a royal banquet." The 
. victor was respectfully served by the captive offi- 
cers of the hou.sciiold ; and in the moments of 
festivity, when the impartial spectators applauded 
the fortune and meirit of Belisarius, his envious 
flatterers secretly shed their venom on every word 
and gesture which might alarm the suspicions of 
a jealous monarch. One day was given to these 
pompous scenes, which may not be despised as 
useless, if they attracted the popular veneration ; 
but the active mind of Belisarius, which in the 
pride of victory could suppose a defeat, had al- 
ready resolved, that the Roman empire in Africa 
should not depend on the chance of arms, or tiie 
favour of the people. The fortifications of Car- 
thage had alone been exempted from the general 
proscription ; but in the reign of ninety-five years 
they were suffered to decay by the thoughtless 

“ From DeIpJii, the name of Delphicum was given, both in Greek 
and Latin, to a tripod : and, by axt easy analogy, the same appellation 
was extended at Home, Constantinople, and Carthage, to the royal 
' batniiietlng room, (Procopius, ,¥andal. 1. i, c. 2L Dncange, Gloss, 

Grseerp. 277» AsXfmm, ad Alexiad. p. 4.>I2). 
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and indolent Vandals. A wiser conqueror re- chap. 
cstored witk incredible despatch the walls and 
ditches of the city. His liberality encouraged ' 
the workmen ; the soldiers, the mariners, and 
the citizens, vied with each other in the salutary 
labour ; and Geliraer, who had feared to trust his 
person in an open town, beheld with astonish- 
ment and despair the rising strength of an im- 
pregnable fortress. 

That unfortunate monarch, after the loss of his Final dc- 
capital, applied himself to col|ect the remains of Geiimer 
an army scattered, rather than destroyed, by the 
preceding battle; and the hopes of pillage at- a. n. sss, 
tracted some Moorish bands to the. standard of 
Geiimer. He encamped in the fields of Bulla, 
four clays journey from Carthage ; insulted the 
capital, which he deprived of the use of an aque- 
duct ; proposed an high reward for the head of 
every Homan ; affected to spare the persons and 
property of his African subjects, and secretly ne- 
gotiated with the Arian sectaries and the con- 
federate Huns. Under these circumstances, the 
conquest of Sardinia served only to aggravate his 
distress ; he reflected with the deepest anguish, 
that he had wasted, in that useless enterprise, five 
thousand of his bravest troops ; and be read, with 
grief and shame, the victorious letters of his bro- 
ther Zano, who expressed a sanguine confidence 
that the king, after the examiple of their an- 
cestors, had already chastised tba rashness’of the 
Roman invader. “ Alas! iny brother,” replied 
Geiimer, “ Heaven has declared against our un- 
•' happy nation. While you have subdued Sar- 
’ X 3 
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CHAP. " dinia, we have lost Africa. No sooner did 
“ Belisarius appear with a handful of soldiers, 
“ than courage and prosperity deserted the cause 
" of the Vandals. Your nephew Gibamund, your 
« brother Ammatas, have been betrayed to death 
by the cowardice of their followers. Our 
“ horses, our ships, Carthage itself, and all Afri- 
“ ca, are in the power of the enemy. Yet 
“ the Vandals still prefer an ignominious repose, 
‘‘ at the expence of tbeir wives and chil^en, 
“ their wealth an^ liberty. Nothing now re- 
“ mains, except the field of Bulla, and the hope 
*' of your valour. Abandon Sardinia ; fly to our 
" relief ; restore our empire, or perish by our 
“side.” On Ihe receipt of this epistle, Zano 
imparted his grief to the principal Vandals ; but 
the intelligence was prudently concealed from 
the natives of the island. The troops embarked 
in one hundred and twenty galleys at the port 
of Cagliari, cast anchor the third day on the 
confines of Mauritania, and hastily pursued their 
march .to join the royal standard in the camp of 
Bulla. Mournful was the interview: the two 
brothers embraced; they wept in silence; no 
(Questions were asked of the Sardinian victory; 
no inquiries were made of the African misfor- 
tunes : they saw before their eyes the whole ex- 
tent of their calamities ; and the absence of their 
wives and children afforded a melancholy proof, 
that either death or captivity had been their lot. 
The languid spirit of the Vandals was at length 
awakened and united by the entreaties of their 
king, the enample of Zano, and the instant 
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danger which threatened their monarchy andre-. 
ligion. The military strength of the nation ad- 
vanced to battle; and such was the rapid increase, 
that, before their army reafched Tricameron, a- 
bout twenty miles from Carthage, they might 
boast, perhaps with some exaggeration, that they 
surpassed, in a tenfold proportion, the diminutive 
powers of the Romans. But these powers vrere 
under the command of Belisarius: and, as he 
was conscious of their superior merit, he pef- 
mitted the barbarians to surprise him at an un- 
se^onable hour. The^ Rcfroans were instantly 
under arms : a rivulet covered their front ; the 
cavalry formed the first line, whicdji .Belii^rius 
supported in the centre, at the head of five hun- 
dred guards ; the infantry, at some distance, was 
posted in the second line ; and the vigilance of 
the general watched the separate station and am- 
biguous faith of the Massagetse, who- secretly re- 
serve their aid for the conquerors. The historian 
has inserted, and the reader may easily supply, 
the speeches* of the commanders, who, by ar- 
guments the most apposite to their situation, in- 
culcated the importance of victory, and the con- 
tempt of life. Zano, with the troops which had 
folimved him to the conquest of Sardinia, was 
placed in tile centre ; and the throne of Genseric 
might have stood, if the multitude of Vandals 
had imitated their intrepid resolution. . Casting 
away their lances and, m^sile y?:eapoins,, they drew 
. ■ ... ' ' , ' . 

■ . *' orations' always express tlie sense of'tliie times, and 
xiines of the actors, I have condensed t^t sense, and thrown away 
declaniation. 
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their swords^ and expected the charge ; thcRo” 
man cavalry thrice passed the rivulet4 they were 
thrice repulsed; and the conflict was firmly main- 
tained, till Zano feii, and the standai’d of Beli- 
sarius was displayed. Gelimer retreated to his 
camp ; the Huns joined tlie pursuit ; and the 
victors despoiled the bodies of the slain. Yet 
no more than fifty Romans, and eight luindred 
Y'andals, were found on the field of battle; so 
inconsiderable was the carnage of a day, which 
extinguished a nation, and transferred the empire 
of Africa. In the evening, Belisarius led his in- 
fantry to the attack of the camp ; and the pusil- 
lanimous flight of Gelimer exposed the vanity of 
his recent declarations, that, to the vanquished, 
death was a relief, like a burden, and infamy the 
only object bf terror. His departure was secret ; 
but as soon as the Vandals discovered tliat their 
king had deserted them, they hastily dispersed, 
anxious only for their personal safety, and careless 
of every object that is dear or valuable to man- 
kind. The Romans entered the camp ^vithoiit 
resistance; and the wildest scenes of disorderwere 
veiled in the darkness and confusion of the night. 
Every barbarian wdio met their swords was in- 
humanly massacred; their wddows and daughters, 
as rich heirs, or beautiful concubines, w-ere em- 
braced by the licentious soldiers ; and avarice it- 
self was almost satiated with the treasures of gold 
and silver, the accumulated fruits of conquest or 
economy in a long period of prosperity and 
peace. In this frantic search, the troops, even of 
Relisarius, forgot their caution and respect. Ir- 
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toxicated with lust and rapine, they explored in chap, 
small parties, or alone, the adjacent fields, tlie . 

woods, the rocks, and the caverns, that might 
possibly conceal any desirable prize : laden with 
booty, they desetted their ranks, and wrandered, 
without a guide, on the high road to Carthage ; 
and if the flying enemies had dared to return, 

\'ery few of the conquerors 'would havte escaped. 

Deeply sensible of the disgrace and danger, Beli- 
sarius passed an apprehensive night in tlie field of 
victory : at the dawn of day, he planted his 
standard on a hi}I, recalled his guards and ve- 
terans, and gradually restored the modesty and 
obedience of the camp:'* ik vrti 
cern of the Roman general to subdue the hostile, 
and to save the prostrate barbarian ; and the sup- 
pliant Vandals, ■who could be found only in 
churches, were ])rotected by lus authority, dis- 
armed, and separately confined, that they might 
neither disturb tlie public peace, nor become the 
victims of popular revenge. After despatching a 
light detachntcnt to tread the footsteps of Geli- 
mer, he advanced with his whole army, about 
ten days march, as far as klippo Regius, which 
no longer possessed the relics of St. Augustin, 

The relics of St. AugiLstin were carried b)’' the African bisliops to 
tlieir Sardinian exile, (A. 33. 500) i and ft \va.s believed iti tlie vhith 
century, tiiut Liutprand, king of the Lombardsj tranypnrted them 
(A. D. 72 i) from Sardinia to Pavia. In the year 1605, the Augustin 
iViars of that cHy found a brick arch, marble coffin, silver case, silk 
wrapper, bones, blood, &c. and perhaps an Inscription of Agostino, in 
Ootliic letters. But tins useful discovery has been disputed by reason 
ctnd jealousy, (Baronins, Annal. A# 7^5,' 2*0. Tiiieniont, 

Mem, 
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c H AJR. Th^ season, and the certain intelligence that the 
Vandal had fled to the inaccessible country of 
the Moors, determined Belisarius . to relinquish 
the vain pursuit, and to flx his winter-quarters 
at Carthage. From thence , he despatched his 
principal lieutenant, to inform the emperor, that 
in the space of three months- he had achieved 
the conquest of Africa. . 

Con<iaest Belisarius spoke the language of truth. The 
by BeUsi- siiTviving Vaudals yielded, without resistance, 
A^D 534 their freedom: the neighbourhood 

of Carthage submitted to his presence ; and the 
more distant provinces w:ere successively subdued 
by the report of his victory. Tripoli was con- 
firmed in her voluntary allegiance ; Sardinia and 
Corsica surrendered to .au iofiicer, who : carried, 
-instead of a sword, the head of the valiant.Zano; 
and the isles of Majorca, Minorca, and Yvica, 
consented to remain an humble appendage of the 
African kingdom. Cassarea, a royal city, which 
in looser geography may be confounded wdth the 
modem Algiers* was situate thirty days march 
to the westward of Carthage : by land, the road 
Was infested by the Moors ; but the sea w'as open, 
and the Romaps were now masters of the sea. 
An active and discreet tribune sailed as far as the 
Straits, 'where hfe occupied Septem or Ceuta, 

Mem. Eccles. tom. xiii, p. M4. Montfaucon, Dlarium Ital. p. 26-30. 
Muratori. Antiq. ItaL Medii JSvi, tom. v, dissert. Iviii, p. 9, who had 
composed a separate treatise before the decree of the bishop of Pavia- 
aBd Pope Benedict XIII)* 

is the expression of Procopius, (de Idifii;. 
h fij’evi'). Ceuta^tvhlchiiasbeendefhcedby tlic Portugiiesej Nourished in 

Bobie? 
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which rises opposite to Gibraltar on the African chap. 
coast; that remote. place was afterwards adorned . . 
and fortified by Justinian ; and he seems to have 
indulged the rain ambition of extending his em- 
pire to the columns of Hercules. He received 
the messengers of victory at the time when he 
was preparing to publish the pandects of the 
Roman law ; and the devout or jealous emper-or 
celebrated the divine goodness, and confessed, in 
silence, the merit of his successful general.^ Im- 
patient to abolish the temporal and s|nritual 
tyranny of the Vandals, he proceeded, without 
delay, to the full establishment of the catholic 
church. Her jurisdictitHii wealth; ,B»d wnmur* 
nities, perhaps the most essential part of epis- 
copal religion, w'ere restored and amplified with a 
liberal hand ; the Arian worship was suppressed ; 
the Donatist meetings vrere proscribed;’’ and 
the synod of Carthage, by the voice of two hun- 
dred and seventeen bishops,® applauded the just 
measure of pious retaliation. On such an oc- 
casion, it may not be presumed, that many 

nobles and palaces, in agriculture and manufactures^ under the more 
prosperous reign of the Arabs, (I’Afrique de Marmol, tom. ii, p. 2S6). 

» See the second and third preambles to the Digest, or Pandects, 
promulgated A. D. 533, December 16. To the titles of Vandalicus 
and Africanmi Justinian, or rather Belisarius* had acquired a jusfc 
claim : Gothkm was premature* and Franciem false, and offensive to 
a great nation. 

^ See the original acts in Baronius, (A. D* 535, N*. Sl-Si)- The 
emperor applauds his own clemency to tlie heretics, cum suffidat ek 
vivere* 

® Dupin (Geograpb. Sacra Africana, p. li|l» ad Optat Milev*) oh* 
serves and bewails this episcopal decay. In the more prosperous age 
of the church, he had noticed 690 bishopries ; but however xnimite 
were the diooesses, it is not probable that they all esdsted at the same 
time# 
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orthddox prelates were absent ; but the compara- 
tive smallness of their number, which in ancient 
councils had been twice or even thrice multiplied, 
most clearly indicates the decay bo tli of thechurcii 
and state. iWhile Justinian approved liimself the 
defender of the faiths he entertained an ambitious 
hope, that his victorious lieutenant w'ouid speedily 
enlarge the narrow limits of his dominion to 
the space which they occupied before the invasion 
of the Moors and Vandals ; and Belisarius was 
instructed to establish five dukes or commanders 
in the convenient stations of Tripoli, liCptis, 
Cirta, Caesarea, and Sardinia, and to compute 
the military force of palatines or borderers that 
might be sufficient for the defence of Africa. 
The kingdom of the Vandals was not unworthy 
of the presence of a pretorian prefect ; and four 
consulars, three presidents, were appointed to 
administer the seven provinces under his civil ju- 
risdiction. The number of their subordinate offi- 
cers, clerks,messengers, or assistants, was minute- 
ly expressed; three hundred and ninety-six fortiio 
prefect himself, fifty for each of his vicegerents ; 
and the rigid definition of their fees and salaries 
was more effectual to confirm the right, than to 
prevent the abuse. These magistrates might he 
Oppressive, but they were not idle : and the subtle 
questions ofjiistice andreveuue were infinitely pro- 
pagated under the new government, which pro- 
fessed to revive the freedom and equity of the 
l®man republic. The conqueror was solicitous 
to diact a prompt and plentiful supply from his 
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African subjects; and he allowed them to claim, chap, 
even in the tjiird degree, and from the collateral 
line, the houses and lands of which their families 
liad been unjustly despoiled by the Vandals. After 
the departure of Belisarius, who acted by an high 
and s])ecial commission, no ordipary provision was 
iuade for a mastei'-general of the forces; but the 
ofSce of pretorian prefect was intrusted tOia 
soldier; tlie civil and military powers rv ere united, 
according to the jjractice of Justinian, in the chief 
governor; and tiie representatis'e of the emperor 
i 0 A frica, as well as in I taJy, was soon distinguished 
by the appellation of Expreh.'* . , . , 

Yet the conquest; of Africa was imperfect, . till _ 
lier former sovereign was delivered, either aMve vity of 
or dead, into the hands of the Romans. Doubtful ^'0^*531.^ 
of the event, Geiliuer had given secret orders that fH’'-’ 

^ Sprin^G 

a part of his treasure should be transported to 
Spain, where he hoped to find ar secure refuge at 
the court of the king of the Visigoths. But 
these intentions w^ere disappointed by accident, 
treachery, and the indefatigable pursuit of his 
enemies, who intercepted his flight from the sea- 
shore, and chased the unfortunate monarch, with 
some faithful followers, to the inaccessible moun- 
tain of Papua,' in the inland country of Numidia, 

^ TliQ African laws of Justinian are illustrated by his German faio-, 
grapher, Cod, I i, tit 27. Novell. S6» 37, X31. Vit. Jisstlaiau, 

349 -. 377 .) 

• Mount Papua is placed by d’Anville <tom. iii. p. 92,; 'aiid TabuL 
Imp. Rom. Occident.) near Hippo Regius and the sea ; yet this situ- 
ation ill agrees with the long pursuit beyond Hippo, and the w'ords 
of Frocoipus, (j, ii, c. 4), si* NvjAthaf 
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He was immediately besieged by Pharas, an of- 
ficer whose truth and sobriety were4he more ap- 
plauded, as such qualities could seldom be found 
among the Heruli, the most corrupt of the bar- 
barian tribes. To his vigilance Belisarius had 
intrusted this important charge; and, after a bold 
attempt to scale the mountain, in which he lost an 
hundred and ten soldiers, Pharas expected, during 
a winter siege, the operation of distress and fa- 
mine on the mind of the Vandal king. From the 
softest habits of pleasure, from the unbounded 
command of industry and wealth, he was re- 
duced to share the poverty of the Moors,^ sup- 
portable only to themselves by their ignorance of 
a happier condition. In their rude hovels, of 
mud and hurdles,' wmch confined the snioke and 
excluded the light,* they promiscuously slept on 
the ground, perhaps on a sheep-skin, with their 
wives, their children, and their cattle. Sordid 
and scanty were their garments; the use of bread 
and wine was unknown ; and their oaten or barley 
cakes, imperfectly baked in the ashes, were de- 
voured almost in a' crude state by the hungry 
savages. 'Hie health of Gelinier must have sunk 
under these strange andunwontedhardships,from 
whatsqeifer .^pse they had been endured; but 
his actiiial imsery was embittered by the recollec- 
tion of past greatness,, the daily insolence of his 
protectors, and the just -apprehension, that the 

Shaw (Trave!s, 'p«'§S0)' most accurately represents the ’ manners 
of the Bedoweens and.Eabjte, • the by their language, 

aiie the remnant of yet ihow obangcd-‘t-how civilized are 

these modern 'savages t^provkions are plenty among fehem^ and 
■bread is common. 
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light and venal Moors might be tempted to betray 
the rights of hospitality. The knowledge of his 
situation dictated the humaiie and friendly epistle 
of Pharas. “ Like yourself,” said jthe chief of 
the Heruli# f‘'I am an illiterate barbarian, but 
“ I speak the language of plain senses and an 
‘‘ honest heart. Why will you persist in hopeless 
“ obstinacy ? Why will you ruin yourself,, your 
“ family, and nation? The love of freedom and 
‘‘ abhorrence of slavery? Alas! my dearest Geli- 
“ mer, are you not already the worst of slaves, 
‘‘the slave of the yile nation of, the. Moors? 
“ Would it not hOipreferable to sus^tain at Con- 
‘‘,'3tantinoplea^g|‘.|)i5,p|ve^^^ 

“ ther thaii to rei;^ the,*uhao^ied’ ihonar^ 

“ the mountain of Papiia ? T)o’y6u think it a 
“ disgrace to be the subject of Justinian ? Beli- 
“ sarius is his subject ; and we bufselyes, whose 
“ birth is not infepor to your , dwp,^ , pre not 
“ ashamed of our pbe^ence tp the Komah em- 
“ peror. That genprous prince will grant you a 
“ rich inheritance of lands, a place in the senate, 
“ and the dignity of patrician : such are his 
“ gracious intentions, and you may depend with 
“ full assurance on the word of Belisarius. So 
“ long as heaven has condemned us to suffer, 
“ patience is a virtue ; but if we reject the prof- 
“ fered deliverance, it degenerates into blind and 
“ stupid despair.” “ I am not insensible,” re- 
plied the king of the Vandals, “ how kind and 
“ rational is your advice. But I xaumot persuade 
“ mygelf to become the slave of an unjust enemy, 
“ who has deserved my implacable hatred. Mirn 
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CKaf. « I had never injured either by word or deed 

against me, I know not from 
“ whence, a certain Belisarius, who' has cast me 
“ headlong from the throne into this abyss of rai- 
“ sery. Justinian is a man ; he is a prince ; doe^ ho 
“ not dread for himself a similar reverse of for- 
“ tune? I can write no more: my grief oppresses 
“ me. Send me, I beseech you, my dear Pharas, 
“ send me, a lyre,®^ a spunge, and a loaf of bread;’ 
From the Yandal messenger, Pharas was in- 
formed of tile motives of this singular request. 
It "Was long since the king of Africa had tasted 
bread ; a defluxion had fallen on his eyes, the 
effect of fatigue or incessant weeping; and he 
wished to solace the melancholy hours, by singing 
to the lyre the .^pJ'Xqf^h^, own misfortunes. 
Thq hum^ity^^qf I^Haf^as Vag he sent the 

three exfr^rdinary gifts; but even his humanity 
prompted him to redouble the vigilance of hi.s 
guard, that he ipight sooner compel his prisoner 
to embrace a resolution advantageous to the Ro- 
mans, but salutary to himself. The obstinacy of 
Gelimer at length yielded to reason and necessity ; 
the solemn assurances of safety and honourable 
treatment were ratified in the emperor’s name, by 
the ambassador of Belisarius ; and the king of the 
Vandals descepded from the mountain. Tlie first 
public , interyiev yvas in one of the suburbs of 
Carthage, and when the royal captive accosted his 

s By Proeppius it is styled a perhaps harp would have boeu 
, iiatioual. The imtmmmtB Gi mwsic tisps iistiugnished h> 

■; hurpa* 
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cojiqiieror, he burst into a St of layghter. The chap. 
crowd might naturally believe, that extreme grief 
had deprived Gelimer of his senses ; but in this 
mournful state, unseasonable mirth insinuated to 
more intelligent observers, that the vain and 
transitory scenes of human greatness are un- 
worthy of a serious thought.’^ 

Their contempt was soon justified by a new Return and 
example of a vulgar truth ; that flattery adheres BeiSirhis°/ 
to power, and envy to superior merit. The chiefs 
of the Roman army presumed to think them- 
selves the rivals of an hero. Their private des- 
patches maliciously afliirmed, that the conqueror 
of Africa, strong in his reputation and the public, 
love, conspired to seat himself on the throne of 
the Vandals. Justinian listened with too patient 
an ear ; and his silence was the result of jealousy 
rather than of confidence. An honourable alter- 
native, of remaining in the province, or of re- 
turning to the capital, was indeed submitted to the 
discretion of Belisarius; but he wisely concluded, 
from intercepted letters, and the knowledge of his 
sovereign’s temper, that he must either resign his 
head, erect his standard, or confound his enemies 
by his presence and submission. Innocence and 
courage decided his choice : his guards, captives, 
and treasures, were diligently embarked ; and so 
prosperous was the navigation, that his arrival at 

^ Herodotus elegantly describes the strange Effects of grief in an- 
^ other royal captive, Psainmetichus of Egypt, who wept at the lesser# 
and was silent at the greatest of his calamities, <L iii, c. 14). In the 
interview of Paulus .Smiliiis and Perses,, Belisarius might study his 
part : but it is probable that he never read either Livy or Plutarch ; 
and it is certain that Ms generosity did not need a tutor. 

VOL. TIL 0 . 
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Constantinople preceded any certain account of 
his departure from the port of Carthage. Such 
uiisiispectiiig loyalty removed the apprehensions 
of Justinian: envy was sMeuced and inflamed 
fey the public gratitude and the third Afridamis 
obtained the honours of a triumph, a ceremony 
which the city of- Constantinople had never seen, 
and which ancient Rome,, since the reign of Ti- 
berius, had reserved for. the auspicious arms of 
the Caesars.! From the palace of Belisarius, the 
procession was conducted through the principal 
streets to the hippodrome;, and this memorable 
day seemed to avenge the injuries of Genseric, 
and to expiate the shame of the Romans. The 
n ealth of nations was displayed, the trophies of 
martial or effeminate luxury ; rich armour, gold- 
en thrones, and tlie chariots of state which had 
been used by the Vandal queen ; the massy fur- 
niture of the royai'lianquet, the splendour of pre- 
cious stones, the elegant forms of sUitues and 
vases, the more substantial treasure of gold, and 
the holy vessels of the Jewish temple, which,, 
after their long peregrination, were respectfully 
deposited in the Christian church of Jerusalem, 
A long train of the noblest Vandals reluctantly 
exposed their , lofty statiire and' manly counte 
nance. Gelimer slowly advanced': he was clad 
in a purple robe, and still maintained the ma- 
jesty of a king.. Not a tear eseaped from his 
eyes, not a sigh was heard ; but his pride or 

* After the title of iin^trator had lost the old military- sense, and 
the Boman auspices abolished by Christianity, (see La Blctene., 
Hem. d4 LAcademie* tbm.' p. t triumph . might hi- 

giren with- les^ mconskleucy to a ptivate geceral* 
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piety derived some secret consolation from the chap. 
words of Solomon/ which he repeatedly pro- 
nounced, vanity! vanity! all is vanity! In- 
stead of ascending a triumphal car drawn by four 
horses or elephants, the modest conqueror march- ► 
ed on foot at the head of his brave companions ; 
his prudence might decline an honour too con- 
spicuous for a subject : and his magnanimity 
might justly disdain what had been so often sul- 
lied by the vilest of tyrants. The glorious pro- 
cession entered the gate of the hippodrome ; was 
saluted by the acclamations of the senate and 
people ; and halted before the throne where Jus- 
tinian and Theodora w^ere seated to reOeive the 
homage of the captive monarch and the victo- 
rious hero. They both performed the customary 
adoration ; and falling prostrate on the gi'ound, 
respectfully touched the footstool of a prince" who 
had not unsheathed his sword, and of a prostitute 
who had danced on the theatre : some gentle vio- 
lence was used to bend the stubborn spirit of the 
grandson of Genseric ; and however trained to 
servitude, the genius of Belisarius must have se- 
cretly rebelled. He was immediately declared 

consulship^ 

consul for the ensuing year, and the day of his in- a, d. 535, 
auguration resembled the pomp of a second tri- 
umph : his curule chair was bornq aloft on the 

^ If the Ecclesiastes be truly a work of Solomon, and not, like 
Prior’s poem, a pious and mom! composition of more recent times, 
in his name, and on the subject of his repentance. The latter is the 
©pinion of the learned and free-spirited Grqtms, (0|>p. Theolog. tom. 
i, p, tSS) ; and indeed the Ecclesiastes and Proverbs display a larger 
compass of thought' and experience than seem to belong either to a-' 

Jew. or a king. 
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cn A P. sliouklers of captive Vandals ; and the spoils rf 
goid cupsj and rich girdles, were profusely 
scattered among the populace, 
arntr’^fiifd ’ ^-nt tlse purest reward of Belisarius was in the 
^dthful execution of a treaty for wdiich his honour 
had been pledged to the king of the Vandals. The 
religious scruples of Gelimer, wdio adhered to the 
Ariaii heresy, w'ere incompatible with the dignity 
of senator or patrician : but he received from the 
emperor an ample estate in the province of Gala- 
tia, where the abdicated monarch- retired with his 
family and friends, to a life of i^eace, of affluence, 
and perhaps of content.* The daughters of Ilil- 
deric w'ere entertained wdth the respectful tender- 
nc.ss due to their age and misfortune ; and Justi- 
nian and Theodora accepted the honour of edu- 
cating andenriebifig. the female descendants of the 
great Theodosius. The bravest of the Vandal- 
youth Avere distributed, into five squadrons of ea- 
valry, which adopted the nameof their benefactor, 
andsupported in thePersianwarsthegloryof their 
ancestors. Butthese rareexce])tions,the rewardof 
birth or valour, are insufficient to explain the fate 
of a nation, whose numbers, before a short and 
bloodless war, amounted to more than six hundred 
thousand persoos. After the exile of their king 
and nobles, tlie^serviiecrowd might purchase their 
safety, by abjuring their character, religion, and 

^ la the Beiisaire of MarrnDatel* the king' and the eom|weror of 
Itrica meet, s^iip, and converse^ without recollecting each other. It 
is surely a hiult of that Tomance, that not only the hero, but aii to- 
whofti'h^s-hhd been so-coiispicuonsly knowlir^'ppw -tb have lost their 
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■language; and their degenerate posterity would chaf. 
t>e insensibly mingled with the common herd of 
African sub jects. Yet even in the present age, and 
-in the heart of the Moorisli tribes, a curious tra> 
veller has discovered the white complexion and 
long flaxen hair of a northern race and it was 
formwly believed, that the boldest of the Vandals 
fled beyond the powder, or even the knowledge, 
of the Romans, to enjoy their solitary freedom on 
the shoi’es of the Atlantic ocean.*' Africa had 
been their empire, it became their prison ; nor 
could they entertain an hope, or even a wish, of 
returning to the banks of the Elbe, where their 
brethren, of a spirit loss ad venturo#; stillwiadeiv 
ed in their native forests. It w^as impossible for 
cowards to surmount tlie barriers of unknown 
seas and hostile barbarians ; it was impossible for 
brave men to expose tlieir nakedness and defeat 
before the eyes of their countrymen, to describe 
the kingdoms which they had lost, and to claiin 
a share of the humble inheritance, which, in a 
happier hour, they had almost unanimously re- 
nounced.'’ In the country betw^een the Elbe and 

“ Shaw, p. .59. Yet since Procopius 0* c. 13) speaks of a people 
of mount Atlas, as already distinguished by. white bodies and yellow 
hair, the phenomenon (which is likewise visible in the Andes of Peru, 

Buffon, tom. iii, p. 50% may naturally be ascribed to the elevation of 
the ground and the temperature of the air. 

“ The geographer of Ravenna <h m,-c. xi, p. 129, 130, ISl J Paris, 

IdBS) describes the Mauritania Gaditma, (opposite to Cadiz), uM 
gejus Vandaiorum, a B.elisario devicta in Africa, fugit, et.fnunquam 
comparuit. ; ' . ' 

® A single voice had protested, and Genseric dismissed, without a 
formal answer, the Vandals of Germany i but those of Africa derided 
Ills prudence, and affected to despise the - poverty of their 
(Procopius, Vandah h !, c. ■ 
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CHAF. the Oder, several populous villages of laisaiia 
are inhabited by the Vandals : they still pre- 
serve their language, their customs, and the pu- 
rity of their blood; support, with some impa- 
tience, the Saxon, or Prussian yoke ; and serve 
with secret and voluntary allegiance, the de- 
scendant of their ancient king§, who in his garb 
and present fortune is confounded with the mean- 
est of his vassals-P The name and situation of 
this unhappy people might indicate their descent 
from one common stock with the conquerors of 
Africa. But the use of a Sclavonian dialect 
more clearly represents them as the last remnant 
of the new colonies, who succeeded to the ge- 
nuine Vandals, already scattered or destroyed in 
the age of ProcopiuSii^ , 

mTdSeat Belisarius had been tempted to hesitate in his 
of the allegiance, he might have urged, even against the 
5J°n7s3S. emperor himself, the indispensable duty of saving 
Africa from an enemy more barbarous than the 
Vandals. The origin of the Moors is involved 
in darkness ; they were ignorant of the use of 
letters." Their limits cannot be precisely de- 

p From the mouth of the great elector, (in 1687), Tollius describes 
the secret royalty and reheppus spirit of the Vandals of Branden* 
burgh, who could muster five or six thousand soldiers who had pro® 
cured some cannon, (Itinerar. Hmigar. p. 42, apud Dubos, Hist, 
de la Monarchie Franooisc, tom. i, p. 1S2, 183), The veracity, not 
of the elector, but of ToUius himself, piay justly be suspected. 

^ Procopius (i. i, c. 22) was in total darkness — vh 
mpx $$ Under tho roig^n. of Pagob^rt^ 630), the 

Sclavonian tribes of the Sorbi and Venedi already bordered on Thu« 
rlngla^ (Ma?cou, Hist of the Germajia, xv, 3^ ' 

^ Silliest represents the lifoors a remnant of ^tlroarroy of Ho- 
yaclos-j (de ,||el)[, JngtJrUv ^ (Vandal. I li, c. 10) 

\ . m 
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SiTcd : a boundless continent was open to tbe 
Libyan shepherds ; the change of seasons and 
pastures regulated their motions ; and their rude 
3iuts and slender furniture were transported 
with the same, ease as .flieir arms, theMr families, 
-and their cattle, which oemsisted of sheep, oxen, 
3ind camels.' During the vigour of the Roman 
power, they observed n, respectful distance from 
Carthage and the sea-shore; under the feeble 
reign of the Vandals, they invaded the cities of 
Numidia, occupied the sea-coast from Tangier 
to Caesaria, and pitched their camps, with im- 
punity, in thetertile province of Byxacium, The 
formidable ^rength and .artfW (conduct of Beli- 
sarius secured the neiitrality of the Moorish 
princes, whose vanity nspired to receive, in the 
(emperor’s name, the ensigns of their regal dig- 
nity.* They were astomshed by the rapid event, 
and trembled in the presence of their ctatfueror. 
But his approaching departure soon reheTf^ the 
apprehensions of a sav^fiand«uperstitious peo- 
ple ; -the number of theh' wives allowed them to 
disregard the safety of their infant hostages ; 
and when the Roman general hoisted saU in 

as the posterity of the Cana-nseans who Jed from the robber Joshua* 
ixmm)* He notes two eoliimns, with a ^Fhoemciaa inscriptiom J 
beiieve izi the columus — I doubt the inscription«^and I reject the pe^ 
digree. 

* Virgil, (Oeorgic- Hi, 3S9), and Fomponius Mela, (h 8 ), describe 
the wandering life of the African sdiepheards, similar to that of the 
' Arabs and Tartars 5 and Shaw <p. is tet oiMWiitteo'tator on 
'•the poet and the geographer. 

* The customary gifts were a sceptre, n crown or cap, a whit« 
■tlodki a hgared tunic and shoes, all adorned with gold and silver .5 
sfior ,were these precious metals less acc^able the sh^pe of cow# 
-CFrocop. ■ VAndah'h' i ' Cr '25). 
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the port of Carthage, he heard the cries, and 
almost beheld the flames, of the desolated pro- 
vince. Yet he persisted in his resolution ; and 
leaving only a part of his guards to reinforce 
the feeble garrisons, he intrusted the command 
of Africa to the eunuch Solomon," who prov- 
ed himself not unworthy to be the successor of 
Belisarius. In the first invasion, some detach- 
ments, with two officers of merit, were surprised 
and intercepted ; but Solomon speedily assembled 
his troops, marched from Carthage into the heart 
of the country, and in two great battles de- 
stroyed sixty thousand of the bai’barians. The 
Moors depended on their multitude, their swift- 
ness, and their inaccessible piountains ; and the 
aspect and smell of their camels are said to have 
produced some WHrfusion in the Roman caval- 
ry.’^ 'Bot as soon as they were commanded to 
dismount, they derided this contemptible ob- 
stacle: as soon as the columns ascended the 
hills, the ndked and disorderly crowd was daz- 
zled by glittering arms and regular evolutions ; 
and the menace of their female prophets was 
repeatedly fulfilled, that the Moors should be 

See the African government and warfare of Solomon, in ProcO“ 
plus, (Vandal. L ii, <s. 10, 11, 12, 13, 19, 20). He was recalled, and 
again restored ; and his last victory dates in the xiiitb year of Justi« 
rsian, (A. D. 539). An accident in his childhood had rendered him m 
eiimich, (I. i, c, 11): the other Roman generals were amply fu|^ish«« 
ed with beards, (I. ii, c. 8). 

* Tins natural antipathy of the horse for the camel, is affirmed by 
the ancients, (Xenophon. Cyropeed, 1. vi, p, 438; I. vii, p. 483, 492* 
ed!€ Hutchinson. Polyaen. Stratagem, vii, 6, Plin* Hist. Nat. viii, 
26. JElian de Natur. Animal. L, iii, c. 7 ) ; but it is disproved, by daily- 
experience, and derided the, th9 'Orientals^ (Voyage 
d’Olearlus, p. 55$), - ' 
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discomfited by a beardless antagonist. The victo- 
rious eunuch advanced thirteen days journey from 
Carthage, to besiege mount Aurasius/ the citadel, 
and at the same time the garden, of Numidia. 
That range of hills, a branch of the great Atlas, 
contains within a circumference of one hundred 
and twenty miles, a rare variety of soil and cli- 
mate; the intermediate valleys andelevated plains 
abound with rich pastures, perpetual streams, 
and fruits of a delicious taste and uncommon 
magnitude. This fair solitude is decorated 
with the ruins of Lambesa, a Roman city, once 
the seat of a legion, and the residence of#forty 
thousai^d- inhabitants, j,,* The. Tonic temple t, of 
JEsculapius is encompassed with Moorish huts ; 
and the cattle now graze in the midst of an 
amphitheatre, under the shade of Corinthian 
columns. A sharp perpendicular rock rises above 
the level of the mountain, where the African 
princes deposited their wives and treasure ; and 
a proverb is familiar to the Arabs, that the man 
may eat fire, W'ho dares to attack the craggy 
clifts and inhospitable natives of mount Aurasius. 
This hardy enterprise was twice attempted by the 
eunuch Solomon : from the first, he retreated with 
some disgrace; and in the second, his patience and 
provisions w’^ere almost exhausted; and he must 
again have retired, if he had not yielded to the 
impetuous courage of his troops, who audaciously 
scaled, to the astonishment of the Moors, tlie 

I ‘ . ' ■ ■ i 

Procopius is the f*rst who describes mount Aurasius, (Vandal. 1. 
ii* c. 13. Be edific. L vi, c. 7). He may be compared with Leo 
Africanus, (deli Africa, parte v, in Ramusio, tom, i, fol. 77, recto)* 
iiflaixiol, (tom. iij p» 430), and Shaw, (p. d6-S9). 
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CHAP. moHirtam, the hostile camp, and the summit of 
the Geminian rock. A citadel was erected to 
secure this important conquest, and to remind the 
barbarians of their defeat : and as Solomon pur- 
sued his march to the west, the long-lost province 
of Blauritanian Sitiii was again annexed to the 
Koman empire. The Moorish war continued 
several yearsafter the departure of Belisarius ; but 
the laurels which he resigned to a faithful lieute- 
nant, may be justly ascribed to his own triumph. 
jTwitraiity The experience of past faults, which may 
sjgoths. sometimes correct the mature age oi an indivi- 
dual, is seldom profitable to the successive ge- 
nerations of mankind. The nations of antiqui- 
ty, careless of each other’s safety, were sepa- 
rately vanquished and ensiaved by the Romans. 
This awful lesson might have instructed the bar- 
barians of the West to oppose, with timely coun- 
sels and confederate arms, the unbounded am- 
bition of Justinian. Yet the same error was re- 
peated, the same consequences were felt, and 
the Goths, both of Italy and Spain, insensible of 
their approaching danger, beheld with indiffer- 
ence, and even with joj, the rapid downfal of 
the Vandals. After the failure of the royal line, 
Theudes, a valiant and powerful chief, ascend- 
ed the throne of Spain, which he had formerly 
administered in the name of Theodoric, aad his 
infant grandson. Under his command, the Visi- 
goths besieged the fortress of Ceutaon the African 
ccmt : but, while they spent the sabbath-day in 
peace and devotion, the pious security of their 
camp was invaded bj a sally from the town ; and 
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the king himself, with some difficulty and danger, chap. 
escaped from the hands of a sacrilegious enemy 
It was not long before his pride and resentment 
were gratified by a suppliant embassy from the 
unfortunate Gelimer, who implored, in Ms dis- 
tress, the aid of the Spanish monarch- But in- 
stead of sacrificing these unworthy passions to the 
■dictates .of generosity and prudence, Tlmudes 
amused the ambassadors, till he was secretly in- 
formed of the loss ofCarthage, and then dismissed 
them with obscure and contemptuous advice, to 
seek in their native country a true knowledge of 
the state of the VandaJs.® The long continuance conquests 
of thet Italian war- delayed Ihe punishmept of tihe Rom^s 
Visigoths ; and the eyes of Theudes were closed ^ 
before they tasted the fruits of his mistaken po- 68O. 
licy. After his death, the sceptre of Spain was 
disputed by a civil war. The weaker candidate so- 
licited the protection of Justinian; and ambitious- 
ly subscribed a treaty of alliance, which deeply 
wounded the independence and happiness of his 
country. Seyerai cities, both op tlie ocean and 
the Blediterranean, were ceded to the Roman 
troops, who afterwards refused to evacuate those . 
pledges, as it should seem, either of safety or pay- 
ment ; and as they were fortified by perpetual 
supplies from Africa, they maintained their im- 
pregnable stations, for the mischievous purpose of 
inflamingthe civil and religious factions of the bar- 

^ Isidon Chron. p. 7S2, edit. Grot. Mariana* Hist. Hispan. I. 
c. 8, p. 173. Yet according to Isidore, the lalege of Ceuta, and the 
dearth of Thoodes, happened, 'A.. H*ASd» A* D* 54*8; and tho 
place was defended, not hy the Vandals# but by the Eomaaf. 

* Procopius* Vandal. I. i, c. 2'k . 
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CHAP, barians. Seventy j'ears elapsed before this pain- 
ful thorn could be extirpated from the bosom of 
the monarchy ; and as long as the emperors re- 
tained any share of these remote and useless 
possessions, their vanity might number Spain in 
the list of their provinces, and the successors of 
Alaric in the rank of their vassals.'’ 

Threatens* error of the Goths who reigned in Italy 

the ostio- was less excusable than that of their Spanish bre- 
ftaty, thren, and their punishment was still more imme- 
A. D. 434 (jiate and terrible. From a motive of private re- 
venge, they enabled their most dangerous enemy 
to destroy their most valuable ally. A sister of the 
great Theodoric had been given in marriage to 
Thrasimond the African kin^:' on this occasion, 
the fortress of liiybaeum^ in Sicily was resigned 
to the "^Vandals i and the princess Amalafrida 
was attended by a martial train of one thousand 
nobles, and five thousand Gotiiic soldiers, who 
. signalized theirvalourin theMoorish wars. Their 
merit was over-rated by themselves, and perhaps 
neglected by the Vandals: they viewed the coun- 
try with envy, and the conquerors with disdain i 
but their real or fictitious conspiracy was prevented 

^ See the original Chronicle of Isidore, and the vth and vltli hooks 
of the History of Spain by Mariana. The Homans were finally ex- 
pelled by Suintila king of the Visigoths, (A. D. 621-626), after thclf 
reunion to the catholic church. 

® See the marriage and fate of Amalafrida in Procopius, (Vandal, 

}. 3, c. 8, 9), and in Cassiodorius, (Var. ix, 1), the expostulation of 
lier royal brother. Compare likewise the Chronicle of Victor Tarn 
nuneiisis. 

^ Lilybaium was built by the Carthaginians, Olymp. xcv, 4 ? and 
in the first Funic war, a strong situation, and excellent harbour, ren^ 
dered that place an important object to both nations. 
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by a massacre; the Goths were oppressed, and the 
captivity of Amalafrida was soon followed by her 
secret and suspicious death. The eloquent pen 
of Cassiodorius was employed to reproach the 
Vandal court with the cruel violation of every 
social and public duty ; but the vengeance which 
he threatened in the name of his sovereign, 
might be derided with impunity, as long as A- 
frica was protected by the sea, and the Goths 
were destitute of a navy. In the blind impo- 
tence of grief and indignation, they joyfully sa- 
luted the approach of the Romans, entertained 
the fleet of Belisacius in the; ports of Sicily, 
and were speediy delighted ^or »lhrmed by the 
surprising intelligence, that their 'revenge was 
executed beyond the measure of their hopes, or 
perhaps of their wislies. To their friendship the 
emperor was indebted for the kingdom of Africa, 
and the Goths might reasonably think, that they 
were entitled to resume the possession of a bar-, 
ren rock, so recently separated, as a nuptial gift 
from the island of SicDy.. They were soon un- 
deceived by the haughty mandate of Belisarius, 
which excited their tardy and unavailing repent- 
ance. — “ The city and promontory of Lilybseum,” 
said the Roman general, “belonged to the Van- 
“ dais, and I claim them by the right of con- 
“ quest. Your submission may deserve the fa- 
“ vour of the emperor ; your obstinacy will pro- 
“ voke his displeasure, and must kindle a war, 
“ that can terminate only in your utter ruin. If 
“ you compel us to take up arms, we shall con- 
“ tend, not to regain the possession of asinglecity. 
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CHAP. “ but to deprive you of all Ibe provinces 'vvbicb 
sLi. (( uniustlv withhold from their lawful sove- 
“ reign.” A nation of two hundred thousand 
soldiers might have smiled at the vain menace 
of Justinian and his lieutenant : but a spirit of 
discord and disaffection prevailed in Italy, and 
the Goths supported, with reluctance, the in- 
dignity of a female reign."' 

Govern- The birth of Amalasontha, the regent and 
queen of Italy,* united the two most illustrious 

Amaia- families of the barbarians. Her mother, the sister 

SOIltxl3>;9 

queen of of Clovis, "was descended from the long-haired 

A.^D.’s22- kings of the Mei'ovhigian race;^ and the regal 
succession of ilie Amali was illustrated in the ele- 
venth generation, by her father, the great Theo- 
doric, whose merit might have ennobledaplebeian 
origin. The sex of his daughter excluded her 
from the Gothic throne ; hut his vigilant tender- 
ness for his family and his people discovered the 
last heir ofthe royal ! ine, whose ancestorshad taken 
refuge in Spain ; and the fortunate Eutharic was 
suddenly exalted to the rank of a consul and a 
prince. He enjoyed only a short time the charms 
of Amalasontha, and the hopes of the succession ; 
and his widow, after the death of her husband 

® Compare the different pttssages of Procopius, (Vandal. !, ii, c. 5» 
Gotliic. 1. if c. 3>. 

^For the reign and character of Amalasontha, see Procopius, (Go- • 
thie. ]. if c. 2, 3, 4, and Anecdot. c*; 16V the Notes of Alemannusj ; 

Cassiodorius, (Var.viu,ix,x,an<ixi, I), and Jornandes, (dellehos Geti- 
cis, c. 59, and De Successions Hegnorum, in Muratori, torn* i, p. 241)# 
s The marriage of Theodoric with Audededa, the sister of Clovis, 
xn&y be placed in the year 4-95, soon after the conquest of Italy, (de Biiat. 
Hist, des Peoples, tom. ix, p. 213). The ^ nuptials of Eutharic and A- 
malasontha were c&Mmid Ih' hi Chron, p. 45^, 
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ancf fitter, was kft the guardian of her son Atha- 
laric, and the kingdom of Italy. At the age of 
about twenty-eight years, the endowments of her 
mind and person had attained theirperfect matur- 
ity. Her beauty, which, in the apprehension of 
Theodora herself, might have disputed the con- 
quest of an emperor, was animated by manly 
sense, activity, and resolution. Education and 
experience had cultivated her talents ; her philo- 
sophic studies were exempt from vanity ; and, 
though she expressed herself with equal elegance 
and ease in the Greek, the Latin, and the Gothic 
tongue, the daughter of Theodoric maintained in 
her counsels a discreet and impenetrable silence.. 
By a faithful imitation of the virtues, she revived 
the prosperity of his reign: while she strove, with 
pious care, to expiate the faults, and to obliterate 
the darker memory of his declining age. The child- 
ren of Boethius and Symmachus were restored to 
their paternal inheritance r her extreme lenity ne- 
ver consented to inflict any corporal or pecuniary 
penalties on her Roman subjects ; and she gener- 
ously despised the clamours of the Goths, who, 
at the end of forty years,still considered the people 
©f Italy as their slaves or their enemies. Her sa- 
lutary measures were directed by the wisdom, and 
celebrated by the eloquence, of Cassiodorius; she 
solicited and deserved the friendship of the empe- 
ror; and the kingdoms of Europe respected, both 
in peace andwar, the majesty of theGothic throne. 
But the future happiness of the queen and of Italy 
depended on the education of her son, who was 
destined, by his birth, to support the different and 
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CHAF- almost inoompatible chai'acters of the chief of a, 
barbarian camp, and the first inag-istrate of a ci- 
vilized nation. From the age of ten years,’' A- 
thalaric was diligently instructed in the arts and 
sciences, either useful or ornamental for a Ro- 
man prince; and three venerable Goths were 
chosen to instil the princijtles of honour and 
virtue into the mind of their young king. But 
the pupil who is insensible of the benefits, must 
abhor the restraints of education ; and the soli- 
citude of the cpieen, which affection rendered 
anxious and severe, offended the untractable 
nature of her son and his subjects. On a so- 
lemn festival, vvhen the Goths were assembled 
in the palace of Ravenna, the royal youth 
escaped from his motther’s apartment, and, with' 
tears of pride aro^hnger, complained of a blow 
which his stubborn disobedience had provoked 
her to inflict. The barbarians resented the 
indignity which had been offered to their king ; 

\ accused the regent of conspiring against his 

life and crown ; and imperiously demanded, 
that the grandson of Theodoric should be res- 
cued from the dastardly discipline of women 
and pedants, and educated, like a valiant Goth, 
in the society of his equals, and the glorious igno- 
rance of his ancestors. To this rude clamour, 
importunately urged as the voice of the nation, A- 
malasontha h as compelled toyield her reason, and 
tlic dearest wishes of her heart. The king of Italy 

^ At the death of Theodoric, his grandson Athalaric is de.scribed 
hy l®rocopiiis as sa boy 'about, eight years sr??. Cm*- 

siodorlus,^ with authority and reason, adds two years to his ag 
fantidum Wihuc mx d|ceuhem. y 
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was abandoned to wine, to women, and to rustic chap. 
sports; andtheindiscreetcontemptoftheungrate- 
ful youth, betrayed the mischieyous designs of his 
favourites and her enemies. Encompassed with 
domestic foes, she entered into a secret n^otia- 
tion with the emperor Justinian; obtained the as- 
surance of a friendly reception, and had actually 
deposited at Dyradiium in Epirus, a treasure of 
forty thousand pounds of gold. Happy would it 
have been for her fame and safety, if she had calm- 
ly I'etired from barbarous faction, to the peace and 
splendour of Constantinople. But the mind of 
Amalasontha was inflamed by ambition and re- 
venge;. and while her ships lay at anchor in the 
port, she waited for the success of a crime which 
her passions excused or applauded as an act of 
justice. Three of the most dangerous nialecon- 
tents had been separately removed, under the 
pretence of ti’ust and command, to the frontiers of 
Italy : they were assassinated by her private emis- 
saries; and the blood of these noble Goths ren- 
dered the queen-mother absolute in the court of 
Ravenna, and justly odious to a free people. 

But if she had lamented the disorders of her 
son, she soon wept his irreparable loss ; and the 
death of Athalaric, who, at the age of sixteen, was 
consumed by premature intemperance, left her 
destitute of any firm suppoi't or legal authority. 

Instead of submitting to the laws of her coun- 
try, which held as a fundamental maxim, that 
the succession could never pass from the lance 
to the distaff, the daughter of Theodoric con- 
ceived the impracticable design of sharing, with 
one of her cousins, the regal title, and of re- 

VOL, VIX. P . 
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ciiAft serving in her own hands the substance of sir- 
preme power. He received the proposal with- 
profound respect and affected gratitude ; and the 
eloquent Cassiodorius announced to the senate 
and the emperor, that Amalasontha and Theo- 
datus had ascended the throne of Italy. His 
birth (for his mother was the sister of Thcodo- 
ric) might be considered as an imperfect title ; 
and the choice of Amalasontlia was more strong- 
ly directed? by her contempt of bis avarice and 
pusillanimity, which had deprived him of tlie 
love of the Italians, and the esteem of the bar- 
barians. But Theodatus was exasperated by 
the contempt niiicli he deserv’-ed; her justice 
had repressed and reproached the oppression 
which he exercised against bis Tuscan neigh- 
bours ; and. the principal Goths, united by com- 
mon guilt and resentment, conspired to ihsti- 
”KUieath timid disposition. The letters 

A. D. s.in, of congratulation were scarcely despatched be- 
queen of Italy was imjirisoned in a 
small island of the lake of Iloisena,’ where, after 
a short coniinemont, she -was strangled in the 
bath, by the order, or with the connivance, of 
the new king, who- instructed his turbulent sub- 
jects to shed tlve blood of their sovereigns. 
’^nv'Xs'"^ Justinian beheld with joy the dissension.s of the 

i.nd sub- Goths ; and the mediation of an ally concealed an(.l 

titties Sid- 

^ The lake, from the neighbouring towns of Etruria, was stjied 
dther A^uidniensi?; (now of Bolsemi) or ' Tarquiruensi:.;. it is sur- 
rounded with white recks, and stored with fish and wild ibwi* I'ko 
younger Pliny (Epist. ii, 06 ) celebrates two woody islands that- 
lloatcd on its waters : if a fable, how' credulous the ancients ! — if a 
fact, how careless the moderns ! Yet since Pliny, the island iiiuy 
hare been faed by new and gradual successions. 
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promoted the ambitious views of the conqueror, chap. 
His ambassadors, in their public audience, de- 
manded the fortress of Lilybasum, ten barbarian a. d. 525 , 
fugitives, and a just compensation for the pillage 
of a small town on the Illyrian borders; but they 
secretly negotiated with Theodatus, to betray the 
province of Tuscany, and tempted Amalasontha 
to extricate herself from danger and perplexity, 
by a free surrender of the kingdom of Italy. A 
false and servile epistle wms subscribed by the re- 
luctant hand of the captive queen : but the con- 
fession of the Roman senators, who were sent to 
Constantinople, revealed the truth of her deplor- 
able situation ; and Justinian, by the voice of a 
new ambassador, most powerfully interceded for 
her life and liberty. Yet the secret insti’uctions 
of the same minister were adapted, to serve the 
cruel jealousy of Theodora, Avho dreaded the pre- 
sence and superior charms of a rivml : he prompt- 
ed, with artful and ambiguous hints, the execu- 
tion of a crime so useful to the Romans received 
the intelligence of her death with grief and indig- 
nation, and denounced, in his master’s name, im- 
mortal war against the perfidious assassin. In Italy, 
as well as in Africa, the guilt of an usurper apipear- 
cd to justify the arms of Justinian ; but the forces 
which he prepared, were insufficient for the sub- 
version of a mighty kingdom, if their feeble 

^ Yet Procopius discredits bis own evidence, (Anecdot c, 16), bj 
confe.ssing that in his public history he had not spoken the truth. See ^ 

the B'pistles from Queen Gundelina to . the empress Theodora, (Var* 

X, 20, 21, 23, and observe a suspicious word,, de ilia persona, &c.), 
the elaborate Commentary of Buat, (torn, x, p. 177-185), 
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cii AF. luuHbers had not been multiplied by the name, 
tlie sph’it, and the conduct of an hero. A chosen- 
troop of guards, Avlio served on horseback, and 
were armed with lacices and bucklers, attended 
the person of Belrsarius : his cavalry was com- 
posed of two hundred Hims, three hundi*ed 
Moors, and four thousand coiifedsralesy and the 
infantry consisted only of tiiree thousand Isau- 
rians. Steering the same course as in his former 
expedition, the Roman consid cast anchor before 
Catana in Sicily, to survey tlie strength of the 
island, and to decide whether he should attempt 
the conquest, or peaceably pursue bis voyage for 
the African coast. He found a fruitful land and 
a friendly people. Notwithstanding the decay 
of agi’iculture, Sicily still suj)plicd the granaries 
of Home ; the farmers, were graciously exempted 
from the oppression of military (Quarters; and 
the Goths, who trusted the defence of the island 
to the inhabitants, had some reason to comijlain, 
that their confidence was ungratefully betrayed : 
instead of soliciting and expecting the aid of 
the king of Italy, they yielded to the first sum- 
mons a cheerful obedience: and this province, 
the first fruits of the Punic wars, was again, after 
a long separation, waited to the Roman empire.*' 
The Gothic garrison of Palermo, which alone at- 
tempted to resist, was reduced, after a short siege, 
bya sing'nlar stratagem. Belisarius introduced his 

^ For the contiiicst of Sicily, compare the narrative of Procopioo 
with the compiaints of TotUa, (Gothic. 1. U c. .5; i. iii, c. 16). The 
Gothic (peon hud lately reUeved that thaiiiics^$ 'iblarid, (Var, ix^, IG,.. 
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ships into the deepest recess of the harbour; their c 
boats vrere laboriously hoisted with ropes and pul- 
leys to the top-mast head, and he filled them with 
archers, who, from that superior station, command- 
ed the ramparts of the city. After this easy, 
though successful campaign, the conqueror enter- 
ed Syracuse in triumph, at the head of his vic- 
t-srioiis bands, distributing gold medals to the peo- 
ple, on the clay which so gloriously terminated the 
year of the consulship. He passed the winter 
season -in the palace of ancient kings, amidst the 
ruins of a Grecian colony, which once extended 
to a circumference of two and twenty miles 
but in the spring, about the festival of Easter, 
the prosecution of his designs was interrupted by 
a dangerous revolt of the African forces. Carth- 
age was saved by the presence of Belisarius, who 
suddenly landed with a thousand guards. Two, 
thousand soldiers of doubtful faith returned to 
the standard of their old commander: and he 
marched, without hesitation, above fifty miles, 
to seek an enemy, whom he affected to pity 
and despise. Eight thousand rebels trembled at 
his approach; they were routed at the first onset, 
by the dexterity of their master: and this ignoble 
victory would liave restored the peace of Africa, 
if tlie conqueror had not been hastily i-ecailed to 
Sicily, to appease a sedition which was kindled 

The ancient magnitude and splendour of the five quarters of Sy- 
racuse, are delineated by Cicero, (in Verrem, actio ii, 1. iv, c. 5"?, 

Strabo, CL vi, p. 415), and d’OrviUe, Sicula, (tom. li, p. 174—202), Xhf 
,itew city, restored by Augustus, shrunk towardi? the IsIantL 
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during his absence in his own camp.” Disorder 
and disobedience were the common malady of the 
times: the genius to command, and the virtue to 
obey, resided only in the mind of Belisarius. 

Although Theodatus descended from a race of 
heroes, he was ignorant of the art, and averse to 
the dangers, of war. Although he had studied 
the writings of Plato and Tully, philosophy was 
incapable of purifying his mind from the basest 
passions, avarice and fear. He had purchased a 
sceptre by ingratitude and murder : at the first 
menace of an enemy, he degraded his own ma- 
jesty, and that of a nation, which already dis- 
dained their unworthy sovereign. Astonished 
by the recent example of Gelimer, he saw ^im- 
self dragged in chains through the streets of 
Constantinople : the terrors which Belisarius 
inspired, were heightened by the eloquence of 
Peter, the Byzantine ambassador ; and that bold 
and subtle advocate persuaded him to sign a 
treaty, too ignominious to become the founda- 
tion of a lasting peace. It was stipulated, that 
in the acclamations of the Roman people, the 
name of the emperor should be always proclaim- 
ed before that of the Gothic king ; and that as 
often as the statue of Theodatus was erected in 
brass or marble, the divine image of Justinian 
should be placed on its right hand. Instead of 
conferring, the king of Italy was reduced to solicit, 

Procopius (Vandal. I. ii, c. 14, 15) so clearly relates the return of 
Belisarius into Sicily, (p. 146, edit. Hoeschelii), that I am astonished 
at the strange misapprehension and reproaches of a learned entiej 
(Oeuvres de la Mothe le Vayer, tom. vui, p. 16^, 163). 
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ilie honours of the senate ; and the consent of chap. 
the emperor was made indispensable before he 
could execute, against a priest or senator, tlie 
sentence either of* death or confiscation. The 
feeble monarch resigned the possession of Sicily; 
offered, as the annual mark of his dependence, a 
crown of gold, of the weight of three hundred 
pounds ; and promised to supply, at the requi- 
sition of his sovereign, three thousand Gothic 
auxiliaries for the service of the empire. Satis- 
fied with these extraordinary concessions, the 
successful agent of Justinian hastened his jour- 
ney to Constantinople ; but no sooner had he 
reached the Alban villa," than Ije was recalled 
by the anxiety of Theodatus ; and the dialogue 
which passed between the king and the ambas- 
sador, deserves to be represented in its original 
simplicity. — Are you of opinion that the em- 
“ peror will ratify this treaty ? Perhaps, If he 
“ refuses, what consequence will ensue ? Wa7\ 

“ Will such a war be Just or reasonable ? 3Iost 
“ assuredly: every one should act according io his 
“ character. What is your meaning ? You are a 

philosopher— Justinian is emperor of the Ro- 
“ mans : it would ill become the disciple of Plato 
“ to shed the blood of thousands in his 2 mivate quar 
“ rel: the suscessor of Augustus should vindicate Ms 
“ rights, and recover by arms the ancient provinces 
“ of his empireJ This reasoning might not con- 

• The ancient Alba was ruined in the first age of Rome. On the 
same spot, or at least in the neighbourhood, successively arose, 1. The 
viil.'i of Pompey, &c, 2. A camp of the pretorian cohorts. 3. The mor. 
riern episcopal city of Albanum or Albauo> (Procop. Goth. L il, c. 4v 
Cluver. Itah. Aiatlq,. tom.ii,' p. 914-),. 
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CHAP, vince, but it was sufficient to alarm and subdue 
the weakness of Theodatus ; and he soon de- 
scended to his last offer, that for the poor equi- 
valent of a pension of forty-eight thousand pounds 
sterling, he would resign the kingdom of the 
Goths and Italians, and spend the remainder of 
his days iii the innocent pleasures of philosophy 
and agriculture. Both treaties were intrusted 
to the hands of the ambassador, on the frail se- 
curity of an oath not to produce the second till 
the first had been positively rejected. The event 
may be easily foreseen : Justinian required and 
accepted the abdication of the Gothic king. His 
indefatigable agent returned from Constantinople 
to Ravenna, with ample instructions ; and a fair 
epistle, which praised the wisdom and generosity 
of the royal philosc^her, granted his pension, with 
the assurance of such honours, as a subject and 
a catholic might enjoy ; and wisely referred the 
final execution of the treaty, to the presence and 
authority of Belisarius. But in the interval of 
suspense, two Roman generals, who had entered 
the province of Dalmatia, were defeated and 
slain by the Gothic troops. From blind and ab- 
ject despair, Theodatus capriciously rose to 
groundless and fatal presumption,® and dared 
to receive, with menace and contempt, the am- 
bassador of Justinian ; who claimed his promise, 
solicited the allegiance of his subjects, and bold- 

5* A Sibylline oracle was ready to pronounce — AMci cupta imndm 
eutn nato peribit ; a sentence of portentous ambiguity, (Gothic, h ij, 
c» 7), which 1ms been published in unknown characters by Opsopaeus, 
an editor of the oracles. The Pete Maltret has promised a comment'^ 
ary 5 but all his promises have been yain and fruitless. 
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ty asserted the inviolable privilege of his own chap. 
character. The march of Belisarius dispelled this 
visionary pride ; and as the first campaign'* was 
employed in the reduction of Sicily, the invasion 
of Italy is applied by Procopius to the second 
year of the Gothic wak."^ 

After Belisarius had left sufficient garrisons in Beiisarius 
Palermo and Syracuse, he embarked his troops at 
Messina, and landed them, without resistance, on 
the opposite shores of Rhegium. A Gothic prince, a. d. sst. 
who had married the daughter of Theodatus, was 
stationed with an army to guard the entrance of 
Italy ; but he imitated, witliout scruple, the ex- 
ample of a sovereign, faithless to his public and 
private duties. The perfidious Ebermor deserted 
w'ith his followers to the Roman camp, and was 
dismissed to enjoy the servile honours of theByzaii- 
tine court.® From Rhegium to Naples, the fleet 
and army of Belisarius, almost always in view of 
each other, advanced near three hundred miles 
along the sea-coast. The people of Bruttium, 
Eucania, and Campania, who abhorred the name 

^ In his chronology^ imitated in some degree from Thucydides, Pro- 
copius begins each spring the years of Justinian and of the Gothic war ; 
and his first era coincides with the first of April 635, and not 535, ac- 
cording to the Annals of Baronius, (Pagi Crit. tom. ii, p. 555, who is 
followed by Miiratori and the editors of Sigonius), Yet in some p.as- 
sages we are at a loss to reconcile the dates of Procopius tvith himself, 
and wdth the Chronicle of Marcellinus. , 

The series of the first Gothic war is represented by Procopius, 

(1. i, c. 5 - 29 ; 1. ii, c. 1-30; I. hi, c. 1), till the captivity of Vitiges, 

With the aid of Sigonius, (0pp. tom, i,de Imp, Occident. I. xvii, xviii), 
and Muratori, (Annali d’ltalia, tom. v), I have gleaned some few ad- 
ditional facts. 

® Jornandes, de Rebus Gcticis, c, 60, p, 702, edit. Grot., and tom. i, 
p. 221, Muratori, de Success, Begn. p. 24?!, 
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CHAP, and religion of the Goths, embraced the specious 
XLi. excuse, that their ruined walls were incapable of 
defence ; the soldiers paid a just equivalent for 
a plentiful market ; and curiosity alone inter- 
rupted the peaceful occupations of the husband- 
man or artificer. Naples, which has swelled to 
a great and populous capital, long cherished the 
language and manners of a Grecian colony ;* 
and the choice of Virgil had ennobled this ele- 
gant retreat, which attracted the lovers of re- 
pose and study, from the noise, the smoke, and 
the laborious opulence of Rome." As soon as 
the place was invested by sea and land, Belisa- 
rius gave audience to the deputies of the people, 
who exhorted him to disregard a conquest un- 
worthy of his arms, to seek the Gothic king in a 
field of battle, and, after his victory, to claim, 
as the sovereign of Rome, the allegiance of the 
dependant cities. — “ When I treat with my 
“ enemies,” replied the Roman chief, with an 
haughty smile, I am more accustomed to give 
“ than to receive counsel : but I hold in one hand 
■* inevitable ruin, and in the other, peace and 
freedom, such as Sicily now enjoys.” The im- 
patience of delay urged him to grant the most 

* N«ro (says Tacitus, Annal. xv, 35) N-^apoHm quasi Graecam ur« 
feeni delegit. One hundred and fifty years afterwards, in the time of 
8eptimius Severus, the Bdlcnism of the Neapolitans is praised by 
Fhilostratus : ytm EKXrtV&s xat ohv raes iS'ar'eSofsf «riuv Aay&jjf 

EXXmiJitii uo'ii (Icon. !. i, p. 763, edit. Clear.). 

^ The otium of Naples is praised by the Homan poets, by Virgil, 
Horace, Silius Italicus, and Statius, (Cluver. Ital. Ant. 1. iv, p. 

X150). In an elegant epistle, {Sylv. I iii, 5, p. 9i-«98, edit. Mark- 
iand), Statius undcKtakes tlte dilEcult task of drawing his wife fron?. 
the pleasures of Home to ihat calm retreat. 
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liberal terms; his honour secured their perform- chap. 
ance; but Naples was divided into two factions; 
and the Greek democracy was inflamed by tlieir 
orators, who, with much spirit and some truth, 
represented to the multitude, that the Goths 
■would punish theii' defection, and that Belisarius 
himself must esteem their loyalty and valour. 

Their deliberations, however, ■were not perfectly 
free : the city was commanded by eight hundred 
barbarians, whose Vvdves and children were de- 
tained at Ravenna as the plege of their fidelity ; 
and even the Jews, ho were ru.-h and numerous, 
resisted, with desperate enthusiasm, the intoler- 
ant laws of Justinian. In a: much later period, 
the circumference of Naples * measured only 
two thousand three hundred and sixty-thfee 
paces -J the fortifications were defended by pre- 
cipices or the sea : when the aqueducts wmre in- 
tercepted, a supply of water might be drawn from 
wells and fountains ; and the stock of provisions 
was sufficient to consume the patience of the be- 
siegers. At the end of twenty days, that of Beli- 
sarius was almost exhausted, and he had recon- 
ciled himself to the disgrace of abandoning the 
siege, that lie might march, before the winter 
season, against Rome and the Gothic king. But 

^ Tins measure was taken by Roger I, after the conquest of Naples* 

(A. D. 1130), which he made the capital of his new kingdom, (Gian- 
none, Istoria Civile, tom. ii, p. 1G9). That city, the third in Christian 
Europe, is now at least twelve miles, in circumference, (JuL Caesar. 

Capaccii Hist. NeopoL 1. i, p. 47), and contains more inhabitants 
(350,000) in a given space, than any other spot in the known w’-orld. 

y Not geometrical, but common,' paces or steps, of 22 French inches* 
(d’Anville, Me.sures Itincraires, p. 7, 8) s the 2363 do not make an 
English mile* 
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his anxiety was relieved by the bold curiosity of 
an Isaurian, who explored the dry channel of an 
aqueduct, and secretly reported, tliat a passage 
might be perforated to introduce a file of armed 
soldiers into the heart of the city. When the 
work had been silently executed, the humane 
general risked the discovery of his secret, by a 
last and fruitles admonition of the impending 
danger. In the darkness of the night, four hun- 
dred Romans entered the aqueduct, raised them- 
selves by a rope, which they fastened to an olive 
tree, into the house or garden of a solitary ma- 
tron, sounded their trumpets, surprised the sen- 
tinels, and gave admittance to their companions, 
who, on all sides, scaled the walls, and burst 
open the gates of the city. Every crune which is 
punished by social justice, was practised as the 
rights of war ; the Huns were distinguished by 
cruelty and sacrilege, andBelisarius alone appear- 
ed in the streets and churches of Naples, to mo- 
derate the calamities which he predicted. “ The 
“ gold and silver,” he repeatedly exclaimed, “ are 
“ the just rewards of your valour. But spare 
the inhabitants, they are Christians, they are 
" suppliants, they are now your fellow-subjects. 
Restore the children to their parents, the wives 
to their husbands ; and shew them by your 
“ generosity, of what friends they have obsti- 
nately deprived themselves.” The city was sav- 
ed by the virtue and authority of its conq^ueror,® 

^ ' » JBel^ariES was reproved by Pope Sylveriiis for tbe massacre. He 
Tepeopled Naples, and imported coloiiies of African captives into Sicily? 

Calabriii^ 
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and when the Neapolitans returned to their chap. 
houses, they found some consolation in the se- 
cret enjoyment of their hidden treasures. The 
barbarian garrison inlisted in the service of the 
emperor; Apulia and Calabria, delivered from 
the odious presence of the Goths, acknowledged 
his dominion ; and the tusks of the Calydonian 
boar, %vhich were still shewn at Beneventum, are 
curiously described by the historian of Belisarius.* 

The faithful soldiers and citizens of Naples Vitiges, 
had expected their deliverance from a prince, itaiy, 
who remained the inactive and almost indilFerent fuguit-^' 
spectator of their ruin. Theodatus secured his ^ 
person within the walls of Rome* while his ca- 
valry advanced forty miles on the Appian way, 
and encamped in the Pomptine marshes ; which, 
by a canal of nineteen miles in length, had been 
recently drained and converted into excellent 
pastures.** But the principal forces of the Goths 
were dispersed in Dalmatia, Venetia, and Gaul; 
and the feeble mind of their king was confound- 
ed hy the unsuccessful event of a divination, which 

CalabriSj and Apulia, (Hist. MIseell. I« xvi, in Muratori, tom. i, p. 106* 

107). . . , ; ■ '/ 

* Beneventum was bulit by Diomede, the nephew of Meleager* 

(Ciuver. tom. iis p* 1105, 1196). The Calydoniaji hunt is a picture of 
savage life, (Ovid, Metamorph. i. viii). Thirty or forty heroes were 
leagued against a hog : the brutes (not the hog) quarrelled with a 
lady for the head. 

^ The Decennovium is strangely confounded by Cluverius (tom. ii\ 
p. 1007) with the river Ufens. it was in truth a canal of nineteen 
miles, from Forum Appii to Terracina, on which Horace embarked, 
in the night. The Decennovium which is mentioned by Lucan, Dion 
Cassius, and Cassiodorius, has been suiSciently ruined, restored, ard 
obliterated, (dT^rville, Analyse de rHalie*p, 185, 
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CHAP, seemed to presage tke downfal of Ids empire.® 
The most abject slaves have arraigned the guilt, 
or weakness, of an unfortunate master. The 
character of Theodatus was rigorously scruti- 
nized by a free and idle camp of barbarians, con- 
scious of their privilege and power : he was de- 
clared unwoi'thy of his race, his nation, and his 
throne ; and their general, Vitiges, wdiose valour 
had been singalized in the. Illyrian war, was rais- 
ed, wdth unanimous applause, on the bucklers oif 
his companions. Oir the first rumour, the abdi- 
cated monarch fled from the justice of his coun- 
try ; but he was pursued by private revenge. A 
Goth whom lie had injured in his love, overtook 
Theodatus on the Flaminian way, and, regardless 
‘ of his unmanly cries, slaughtered him, as he lay 
prostrate on the ground^ like a victim (says the 
historian) at the foot of the altar. The choice' of 
the people is the best and purest title to reign 
over them : yet such is the prejudice of every age, 
that Vitiges impatiently wished to return to Ra- 
venna, where he might seize, ivith the reluctant 
hand of the daughter of Amalasontha, some faint 
shadow of hereditary right. A national council 
was immediately held, and the nev/ monarch re- 
conciled the impatient spirit of the barbarians, to 
a measure of disgrace, which the misconduct of 
his predecessors rendered wdse and indispensable. 

« A Je\v gratified his contempt and hatred for ull the Christians, by 
inclosing three bunds, each of ten hog.s, ami discriminated by the 
names of Goths, Greeks, and Romans* Of the first, almost all were 
found dead — almost all the second were alive — of the third, hairdied, 
and the rest lost their briatie$», No unsuitable emblem of the event- 
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The Goths consented to retreat in the presence 
©f a victorious enemy ; to delay till the next 
spring the operations of offensive war; to summon 
their scattered forces ; to relinquish their distant 
possessions, and to trust even Rome itself to the 
faith of its inhabitants. Leuderis, an aged war- 
rior, was left in the capital with four thousand 
soldiers ; a feeble garrison, which might have 
seconded the zeal, though it was incapable of op- 
posing the wishes, of the Romans. But a mo- 
mentary entluisiasra of religion and patriotism 
was kindled in their minds. They furiously ex- 
claimed, that the apostolic throne should no longer 
be profaned by the triumph or toleration of Arian- 
ism; that the tombs of theCassars should no long- 
er be trampled by the savages of the North ; and, 
without reflecting that Italy must sink into a 
province of Constantinople, they fondly hailed 
the restoration of a Roman emperor as a new 
era of freedom and prosperity. The deputies 
of the pope and clergy, of the senate and people, 
invited the lieutenant of Justinian to accept their- 
voluntary allegiance, and to enter the city, whose 
gates would be thrown open for his reception., 
As soon as Belisarius had fortified his new con- 
quests, Naples and Cumae, he advanced about 
twenty miles to the banks of the Vulturnus, con- 
templated the decayed grandeur of Capua, and 
halted at the separation of the Latin and Appian 
ways. The work of the censor, after the inces- 
sant use of nine Centuries, still preserved its pri- 
meval beauty, and not a flaw could be discover- 
ed in the large polished stones, of which that 
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solid, though narrow road, was so firmly compact- 
ed.'^ Belisarius, however, preferred the Latin 
way, which, at a distance from the sea and the 
marshes, skirted, in a space of one hundred and 
twenty miles, along the foot of the mountains. 
Ilis enemies had disappeared: when he made 
his entrance through the Asinarian gate, the gar- 
rison departed without molestation along the 
Flaminian way; and the city, after sixty years 
servitude, was delivered from the yoke of the bar- 
barians. Leuderis alone, from a motive of pride 
or discontent, refused to accompany the fugi- 
tives; and the Gothic chief, himself a trophy 
of the victory, was sent %vith the keys of Rome 
to the throne of the emperor Justinian.® 

The first days, which coincided with the old 
Saturnalia, w'^eredevoted to mutual congratulation 
and the public joy ; and the catholics prepared to 
celebrate, wdthout a rival, the approaching festival 
of the nativity of Christ. In the familiar convers- 
ation of a hero, the Romans acquired some no- 
tion of the virtues which history ascribed to their 
ancestors; they were edified by the apparent 
respect of Belisarius for the successor of St. Peter, 

^ Bevgier (Hkt. des Grands Cheniiiis des Romains, tom. i, p, 2S1- 
S2S, 440-444-) examines tbc structure and materials, while d’Anviile 
(Analyse d’ltalie, p, 200-213) defines the geographical line. 

® Of the first recovery of Rome, the.^car?’ (536) iy certain, from the 
scries of events, rather than from the corrupt, or Interpokted, text of 
Procopius: the monfk (December) is ascertained by Evagrius, (1. iv, 
c, 19); and' the.yo 3 ? (the may lie admitted mi the slight evidence 
of Nicephorus Cailisthus,. (h xvii, c. 13). For this accurate chrnno«» 
logy, we are indebted to the diligence and judgment of Pagi, (tern, 
ii;, p. 550, 560). - 
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and his rigid discipline secured, in the midst of chap. 
war, the blessings of tranquillity and justice, 

They applauded the rapid success of his arms, 
which over-rart the adjacent country, as far as 
Narni, Perusia, and Spoleto : but they trembled j 
the senate, the clergy, and the unwarlike people, 
as soon as they understood that he had t'esolved* 
and would speedily be feducedj to sustain a siege 
against the powers -of the Gothic monarchy. 

The designs of Vitiges were executed, during 
the winter-season, with diligence and effect. 

From their rustic habitations, froni their distant 
garrisons,' the Goths assembled at Ravenna for 
the defence of' their cdlintry; and such were 
their numbers, thdt after an army had been de- 
tached for the relief of Dalmatia, one hundred 
and fifty thousand fighting men marched under 
the royal standards According to the degrees of 
rank or merit* the Gothic king distributed arms 
and horses, rich gifts, and liberal promises j he 
moved along the Flaminlan way, declined the 
useless sieges of Perusia and Spoleto* respected 
the impregnable rock of Nanii, and arrived with- 
in two miles of Rome* at tile foot of the Milvian 
bridge. The narrow passage was fortified with a 
tower, and Belisarius had comphted the value of 
the twenty days, which must be lost in the con- 
struction of'another bridgCi But the consternation 
of the soldiers of the tower, tvho. either fled of de- 
serted, disappointed his hopes* and betrayed his 
person into the most imminent danger. At the 
head of one thousand horse* the Roman general 
sallied fi’om theFIaminian gatetomarkthegroiiind 

VOL. VII. ft 
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p. of an advantageous position, and to survey tlie' 
camp of the barbarians ; but while he still be- 
lieved them on the other side of the Tiber, he 
was suddenly encompassed and assaulted by their 
innumerable squadrons. The fate of Italy de- 
pended on his life ; and the deserters pointed to 
the conspicuous horse, a bay,^ with a white face, 
w'hich he rode on that memorable day. “ Aim at 
“ the bay horse,” was the' uxiiVerSal cry. Every 
bew washent, every *jfevelih was dfeected, against 
that fatal object, and the command was repeated 
and obeyed by thousands who were ignorant of 
its real motive:. The bolder barbarians advanced 
to the more honourable combat of swords and' 
spears; and the praise of an enemy has graced 
the fall of Tisandii^t' the* Standard-bearer,® who 
maintained" liis Ifferiebidst station, till he was* 
pierced with "thirteen wounds, perhaps by the 
hand of Belisarius himself. The Homan gener- 
al was strong, active, aiid dexterous: on every 
side he discharged his weighty and mortal 
strokes : his faithful guards imitated his valour, 
arid defended his person; and the Goths, after 
the loss of a thousand men, fled before the 
arias- of an herd, iliey "were rashly pursued 

* Atk li®rse 'Oif .a b%. or red colour, was styled tpibXm by tbe Greeks* 
balan by .the barbarians, and.spadix by the Romans. Honesti spadices* 
says Virgil, (Georgic, I iu^ fg, ■with the observations of Martin and 
Heyne), signifies a branch of the palm-tree, whose 

nanicj is synonymous to red, (Aplus Qellius, it, 26). 

» I interpret ^avdaXapios^ not as a proper name, but an office, stand- 
ard-bearer, from bandum, (vOXillum), a barbaric word adopted by tlie 
Grebks'and Homans, '(Faid Diacdml. f, c; 20, p. 760. Grot. Nomma 
Cotiiica, I|ucan^eia Gio^. Latin, h J}* 680, 5i0). 
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to tlieir camp; and the Romans, oppressed chap. 
by multitudes, made a gradual, and at length 
a precipitate, retreat to the gates of the city : the 
gates were shut against the fugitives ; and the 
public terror was increased, by the report that 
Belisarius was slain. His countenance was in- 
deed disfigured by sweat, dust, and blood; his 
voice was hoarse, his strength was almost ex- 
hausted; but his unconquerable spirit still re- 
mained ; he imparted that spirit to his despond- 
ing companions ; and their last desperate charge 
was felt by the flying barbarians, as if a new 
array, vigorous and entire, had been poured from 
the city,, The Flaminian gate was thrown open vaioumf 
to a real triumph; but it was not before Belisa- 
rius had visited every post, and provided for the 
public safety, that he could be persuaded by his 
wife and friends, to taste the needful refresh- 
ments of food and sleep. In the ipore impiroved . 
state of the art of, war, a general is seldom re-, 
quired, or even permitted, to display the personal 
prowess of a soldier; and the example of Beli- 
sarius may be added to the rare examples of 
Henry IV, of Pyrrhus, and of Alexander. 

After this first and unsuccessful trial of their His de- 
enemies, the whole army of the Goths passed the 
Tiber, and formed the siege of the city, which 
continued above a year, till their final departure. 
Whatever fancy may conceive, the severe com- 
pass of the geographer defines the circumference 
of Rome within a line of twelve miles and three 
hundred and forty-five paces ; and that circum- 
ference, except in the Vatican, has invariably 

Q. 
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CHAP, been the same from the triumph of Aurelian to 
the peaceful but obscure reign of the modern 
popes.** But in the day of her greatness, the 
space within her walls was crowded wdth habita- 
tions and inhabitants ; and the populous suburbs, 
that stretched along the public roads, were darted 
like so many rays from one common centre. Ad- 
• versity swept away these extraneous ornaments, 
and left naked and desolate a considerable part 
eyen of the seven hills. Yet Rome, in its present 
state, could send into the field above thirty 
thousand males, of a military age ;* and, notwith- 
standing the want of discipline and exercise, the 
far greater part, inured to the hardships of po- 
verty, might be capable of bearing arms for the 
defence of their country and religion. The pru- 
dence ofBelisarius did not neglect this important 
resource. His soldiers were relieved by the zeal 
and diligence of the people, who watched while 
they slept, and laboured while they reposed : he 
accepted the voluntary service of the bravest and 
most indigent of the Roman youth ; and the com- 
panies of townsmen sometimes represented, in a 
vacant post, the presence of the troops which had 
been drawn away to more essential duties. But 

M. d’Anville in the Memoirs of the Academy for the 

year 1766, (tom. xxx, p. 19S-236)» a plan of Home on a smaller scale, 
tut far more accurate than that which lie had delineated in 1738 for 
hollin’s history. Experience had improved his knowiedgo; and, ir.« 
stead of Rossi’s topography , he used the new and excellent map of 
Noili. ^ riiny’s old measure of xiii must be reduced to viii miles. It 
is easier to alter a text, than to remove hills or buildings. 

In ’the year 1709, ,Labat (Voyages en Italie,.tom. iii, p,. SI 8) 
reckoned 138,568 Christian souls, besides 8 or 10,000 Jews— .without 
?ouls? In tbfc 1763,'th0 humhfers exceeded 160,000. 
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liis just confidence was placed in the veterans chap. 
who had fought under his banner in the Persian 
and African wars ; and although that gallant 
band was reduced to five thousand men, he un- 
dertook, with such contemptible numbers, to 
defend a circle of twelve miles, against an army 
of one hundred and fifty thousand barbarians. In , 
the walls of Rome, which Belisarius constructed 
or restored, the materials of ancient architecture 
may be discerned and the whole fortification 
•vvas completed, except in a chasm still extant 
between the Pincian and Flarainian gates, which 
the prejudices of the Goths and Romans left 
under the effectuar^arti of iSt. Peter Ithe apos- 
tle.’ The battlements or bastions were sliaped 
in sharp angles ; a ditch, broad and deep, pro- 
tected the foot of the rampart ; and the archers 
on the rampart were assisted by military en- 
gines; the halista, a powerful cross-bow, ' which 
darted short but massy arrows; the onagri, or wild 
asses, which, on the principle of a sling, threw 
stones and bullets of an enormous size.™ A chain 
was drawn across the Tiber ; the arches of the 
aqueducts were made impervious, and the mole or 

^ The accurate eye of Nardini (Roma Antica, I. i, ci. viii, p. 31) 
could distinguish the tiimultuarie opera di Beiisario. 

^ The fissure and leaning in the upper part of the wall, which Pro- 
copius observed, (Goth. I. i, c. 13); is visible to the present hour,^ 

(DonaL Roma Vetup, t 1, c. 17, p. 54). ’• 

*“ Lipsius (0pp. tom. iii ; Poliorcet. 1. hi) was . ignorant of this 
clear and conspicuous passage of Procopius, (Goth, 1. i, c. 21). The 
engine was named ernypos, the wild a’calciti'ando, (Hen. Stepb. 

Thesaur. Linguae Graec. tom. ii, p. 1340, 1341; tom. hi, p. 877). 

I have seen an ingenious model, contrived and executed by General 
^Xelvillc, which imitates or surpasses the art of antiquity. 

Q s 
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C H A p. sepulchre of Hadrian" was con verted, for tlie first 
time, to the uses of a citadel. That venerable 
structure, which contained the ashes of the An- 
tonines, was a circular turret rising from a 
quadrangular basis : it was covered with the 
white marble of Paros, and decorated by the 
, statues of gods and heroes; and the lover of the 
arts must read with a sigh, that the works of 
Praxiteles or Lysippus were torn from their lofty 
pedestals, and hurled into the ditch on the heads 
of the besiegers." To each of his lieutenants, 
Belisarius assigned the defence of a gate, with 
the wise and peremptory instruction, that, what- 
ever might be the alarm, they should steadily 
adhere to their respective posts, and trust their 
general for the safety of Borne.* The formidable 
host of the Goths was inefficient to embrace the 
ample measure of the city; of the fourteen gates, 
seven only were invested from the Praenestine 
to the Flaminian way ; and Vitiges divided his 
troops into six camps, each of which was fortified 
with a ditch and rampart. On the Tuscan side of 
the river, a seventh encampment was formed in 
the field or circus of the Vatican, for the import- 
ant purpose of comm^ding the Milvian bridge 

** The description of this mausoleum, or mole, in Procopius, (I. U 
c» ,25), is the first and best. The height above the avails ^ Xih 
On Nolli’s great plan, the sides measure 260 English feet. 

• .Praxiteles excelled in Fauns j and that of Athens was his own 
master- piece. Koine now contains above thirty of the same character. 
When the ditch of St. Angelo was cleansed under Urban YHI, the 
■workmen found the sleeping Faun of the Barberini palace : but a leg, a 
thigh, and the right arm, had been broken from that beautiful status, 
fWmekelman, Hist, de PArt, tom. iij p. 52, 53 ; tom. iii> p- 265). 
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imd the course of the Tiber ; but thej uppi^adi- h AP. 
ed with devotion the ai^acent church of St. 

Peter.; and the threshold of the holy apostles 
was respected during the siege by a Christian 
enemy. In the ages of victory, as often as tlie 
senate decreed some distant conquest, the consul 
denounced hostilities, by. unbarring, in solemn 
pomp, the gates of the temple of Janus.? Do- 
mestic war now rendered the admonition super- 
fluous, and the ceremony was superseded by the 
establishment of a new religion. But the brazen 
temple of Janus was left standing in the forum ; 
of a size sufficient only to contain the statue of 
the god, five cubits in height, qf affiuman form, 
but with two faces, directed to tb'e east and west. 

The double gates were likewise of brass ; and a 
fruitless effort to turn them oh their rusty hinges, 
revealed the scandalous secret, that some Romans 
were, still attached to ^ the superstition of their 
OToestprs..^.,,, ' ... 

. Eighteen days were employed by the besiegers, RepMsps a 
to provide all the instruments of attack which an- assault of 
tiquity had invented. Fascines were prepared to 
611 the ditches, scaling-ladders to ascend tlie wails. 

The largest treesof theforest supplied the timbers 
of four battering-rams ; their heads were armed 
■with iron ; they were suspended by ropes, and each 
of them was worked by the labour of fifty men. 

The lofty wooden turrets moved on wheels or 

p Frocopias has given the best description of the temple of Janus, 
a national deity of Latium, (Heynef Excurs. v, ad I. vii, ^Eneid). It 
was once a gate in theprimitivocity of Romulus and Numa, (Nardini, 

-p. 13, 256, 329). Virgil has described the ancient rite, like a poet 
and an antiquarian. 
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rollers, and formed a spacious platform of liie 
level of the rampart. On the morning of the 
nineteenth day, a general attack was made fronr 
the Praenestine gate to the Vatican : seven 
Oothic columns, with tlieir military engines, ad- 
vanced to the assault ; and the Romans w'ho lined 
the ramparts, listened with doubt and anxiety 
to the cheerful assurances of their commander. 
As soon as the enemy approached the ditch, Be- 
lisarius himself drew the first arrow ; and such 
was his strength and dexterity, that he transfix- 
ed the foremost of the barbarian leaders. A about 
of applause and victory was re-echoed along the 
wall. He drew a second arrow, and the stroke 
w'as followed with the same success and the same 
acclamation. The Il.'oman general then gave the 
woixi, that the archers should aim at the teams 
of oxeii *, they were instantly covered with mortal 
wounds ; the towers which they drew, remained 
useless and immoveable, and a single moment 
disconcerted the laborious projects of the king 
of the Goths. After this disappointment, Yitiges 
still continued, or feigned to continue, the assault 
of the Salarian gate, that he might divert the at- 
tention of his adversary, while his principal forces 
more strenuously attacked the Prsenestine gate 
and the sepulchre of Hadrian, at the distance of 
three miles front each other. Near the former, 
the double walls of the Vivarium « were low or 
broken; the fortifications of the latter were feebly 

^ ,Fivmum was m the new wall» inclosed for wild. beasts, 

(Procopius, Goth, h I* c. g3)._ The spot is still visiMe in Nardini (I 
Iv, c. 2, p» lS9t 160) add N^Ps great plan of B,ome. 
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guarded ; the vigour of the Goths was excited c hap. 
by the hope of victory and spoil ; and if a single 
post had given way, the Romans, and Rome it- 
self, were irrecoverably lost. This perilous day 
W'as the most glorious in the life of Belisarius. 

Amidst tumult and dismay, the whole plan of 
the attack and defence was distinctly present to 
his mind ; he observed the changes of each in- 
stant, weighed every possible advantage, trans- 
ported his person to the scenes of danger, and 
communicated his spii'it in calm and decisive or- 
ders. The contest was fiercely maintained from 
the morning to the evening ; the Goths were re- 
pulsed on all sides, and each Roman might boast, 
that he had vanquished thirty barbarians, if the 
strange disproportion of numbers were not coun- 
terbalanced by the merit of one man. Thirty 
thousand Goths, according to the confession of 
their own chiefs, perished in this bloody action : 
and the multitude of the wounded was equal to 
that of the slain. When th^ advanced to the as- 
sault, their close disorder suffered not a javelin to 
fall without effect; and as they retired, the popu- 
lace of the city joined the pursuit, and slaughter- 
ed, with impunity, the backs of their flying ene- 
mies. Belisarius instantly sallied from the gates; His saiues. 
and while the soldiers chaunted his nanie and vic- 
tory, the hostile engines of war were reduced to 
ashes. Such was the loss and consternation of the 
Goths, that, from this day, the siege of Rome de- 
generated into a tedious and indolent blockade ; 
and they were incessantly harassed by the Roman 
general, who, in frequent skirmishes, destroyed 
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above five thousand of their bravest troops. Their 
cavalry was unpractised in the use of the boTv"; 
their archers served on foot; and this divided 
force was incapable of contending with their ad- 
versaries, whose lances and arrows, at a distance, 
or at hand, were alike formidable. The consum- 
mate skill of Belisarius embraced the favourable 
opportunities : and as he chose the ground and 
the moment, as he pressed the charge, or sound- 
ed the retreat,'' the squadrons which lie detached 
were seldom unsuccessful. These partial advan- 
tages diffused an impatient ardour among the 
soldiers and people, who began to feel the hard- 
ships of a siege, and to disregard the dangers of a 
general engagement. Each plebeian conceived 
himself to be an hero, and the infantry, who, 
since the decay of discipline, were rejected from 
the line of battle, aspired to the ancient honours 
of the Eoman legion., Belisaidus praised the 
spirit of his troops, condemned their presump- 
tion, yielded to their clamours, and prepared the 
remedies of a defeat, the possibility of wdiich he 
alone find courage to suspect. In the quarter of 
the Vatican, the Romans prevailed; and if the 
irreparable moments had not been wasted in the 
pillage of the camp, they .nught have occupied 
the Milvian bridge, and charged in the rear of 
the Gothic host. On the other side of the Ti- 

For the Boman trumpet aud its various , notes, consult Lipslus, 
de Militia Romani, (^PP* tom. iii, 1. iv; Dialog, x, p. 12.5-1 29 «. 
A mode of distinguishing the charge hj the horse-truitipet of solid 
brass, and the retreat by the foot*trumpet of leather and light wood^ 
was recommended by Frocoplus, and' adopted by Belisarius, (Goth,» 
L ii, c. 23). ' ‘ ^ 
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ber, Belisarius advanced from the Pincian and chap. 
Salarian gates. But his army, four thousand 
soldiers perhaps, was lost in a spacious plain; 
they were encompassed and oppressed by fresh 
multitudes, who continually relieved the broken 
ranks of the barbarians. The valiant leaders of 
the infantry were unskilled to conquer; they 
died: the retreat {an hasty retreat) was covered 
by the prudence of the general, and the victors 
started back with affright from the formidable 
aspect of an armed rampart. The reputation of 
Belisarius was unsullied by a defeat; and the vain 
confidence of the Goths was not less serviceable 
to his designs, than repfentoce-and modest 
of the Roman troops. ’ < • ?> • .. 

From the moment that Belisarius had de- of 

, . . , . . , the cjty. 

termined to sustain a siege, his assiduous care 
provided Rome against the danger of famine, 
more dreadful than the Gothic arms. An ex- 
traordinary supply of corn was imported from 
Sicily : the harvests of Campania and Tuscany 
were forcibly swept for the use of the city : 
and the rights of private property were infring- 
ed by the strong plea of the public safety^. . It 
might easily be foreseen that the enemy would 
intercept the aqueducts; and the cessation of 
the water-mills was the first inconvenience, 
which was speedily removed by mooring large 
■vessels, and fixing mill-stones in the current of 
the river. The stream was soon embarrassed by 
the trunks of trees, and polluted, with dead bo- 
dies ; yet so effectual were the precautions of 
the Roman general, that the watc'rs of the Ti- 
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CHAP, ber stiil continued to give motion to the mills 
and drink to the inhabitants ; the more distant 
quarterswere supplied from domestic wells ; and a 
besieged city might support, without impatience, 
the privation of her public baths. A large por- 
tion of Rome, from the Praenestine gate to the 
church of St. Paul, was never invested by the 
Goths; their excursions were restrained by the 
activity of the Moorish troops ; the navigation of 
the Tiber, and the Latin, Appian, and Ostian ways, 
were left free and unmolested for the introduction 
of corn and cattle, or the retreat of the inhabit- 
ants, who sought a refuge in Campania or Sicily. 
Anxious to relieve himself from an useless and de- 
vouring multitude, Belisarius issued his peremp- 
tory orders for the' instant departure of the wo- 
men," the childire^i EtHd' the slaves ; required his 
soldiers to dismiss their male and female attend- 
ants, and regulated their allowance, that one 
moiety should be given in provisions, and the other 
in money. His foresight was justified by the in- 
crease of the public distress, as soon as the Goths 
had occupied two important posts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome. By the loss of the port, or, 
as it is now called, the city of Porto, he was de- 
prived of the country on the right of the Tiber, 
and the best communication with the sea ; and 
he reflected with grief and anger, that three hun- 
dred men, could he have spared such a feeble 
band, might have defended its impregnable works. 
Seven miles from the capital, between the Ap- 
pian sand the Latin ways, two principal aque- 
ducts, Orossing, ^d s^ajn crossing each other, in 
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closed within their solid and loftj arches a for- 
tified space/ where Vitiges established a camp ^ 
of seven thousand Goths to intercept the convoys 
of Sicily and Campania. The granaries of Rome 
were insensibly exhausted, the adjacent country 
had been wasted with fire and sword; such scan- 
ty supplies as might yet be obtained by hasty 
excursions, were the reward of valour, aiid the 
purchase of wealth : the forage of the horses, 
and the bread of the soldiers, never failed ; but 
in the last months of the siege, the people were 
exposed to the miseries of scarcity, unwholesome 
food,* and contagious disorders. Belisarius saw 
and pitied their,, sufiprings.jjbjPt h^s had foreseen, 
and he watched the decay of their loyalty, anti 
the progress of their discontent. Adversity had 
awakened the Romans from the dreams of grand- 
eur and freedom, and taught them the humiliat- 
ing lesson, that it was of small moment to their 
real happmess, whether the name of their mas- 
ter was derived from the Gothic or the Latin 
language. The lieutenant of Justinian listened to 
their Just complaints, but he rejected with disdain 
the idea of flight or capitulation ; repressed their 

8 Procopius (Goth. 1. ii, c. 3) has forgot to name these aq^ueducts : 
nor can such a double intersection, at such a distance from Home, he 
clearly ascertained from the writings of Frontinus Fabretti and Es- 
chinard, de Aquis and de Agro Romano, or from the local maps oi 
Lameti and Cingolani. Seven or eight miles from the city, (50 stadia), 
on the road to Albaqo, between the Latin and Appian ways, I discern 
the remains of an aqueduct, (probably the SepUmian), a series (63o 
paces) of arches twenty-five feet high, 

^ They made sausages, ofmiile’a jQesh : unwholesome, if the 

animals had died of the plague. Otherwise the famous Bologna sausage's 
are said to be made of ass flesh, (Voyages de Labat, tom-, ii, p.V18>, 
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ciamorous impatience for battle ; amused them 
with the prospect of sure and speedy relief; and 
secured himself and the city from the effects of 
their despair or treachery. Twice in each month 
he changed the station of the officer.s to whom the 
custody of the gates was committed : the various 
precautions, of patroles, watch-words, lights, and 
music, were repeatedly employed todiscoverwhat- 
ever passed on thej.ranfiparts ; out-giiards w'ere 
posted beyond, tho,ditch,_and the trusty vigilance 
of dogs supplied the more doubtful fidelity of man- 
kind. A letter was intercepted, which assured 
the king of the Goths, that the Asinarian gate, 
adjoining to the Lateran church, should be se- 
cretly opened to his troops. On the proof or 
suspicion of ,tpeag,on, several senators were ba- 
an<i..thg summoned 

to . attend the representative of his sovereign, 
at his head-quarters in the Pincian palace." 
The ecclesiastics who followed their bishop, 
were detained in the first or second apartment,* 
and he alone ivas admitted to the presence of 
Belisarius. The conqueror of Rome and Car- 
thage was modestly seated at the feet of An- 
tonina, w'ho reclined on a stately couch ; the 


Exile of 
Pope Syl- 
t^erius. 


^ The ntifne of the palace, the hill, and the adjoining gate, were all 
derived from ulie-sehator Pmcins- . Some recent vestiges of temples and 
churches are now smoothed, in the. garden of the Minims of the Trinita 
del Monte, (Nardini, I. iv, c, 'f, p. 19^; F-schinard, p. 209, 210 ; the old 
plan of Buffalino, and the great plan of NoIIi). Belisarius had fixed hi.s 
Station between thQ-Pinciah and' Salartan gates, (Procop.- Goth. 1. i, 
C» IS). ' ^ 

* From the mention of the primum et secundum velum, it should 
seem that Belisarius, even in ariege,’ represented the emperor, and 
maintained the proud ceremdnial of the Bjzahtme palace* 
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general was silent, but the voice of reproach chap. 
and menace issued from the mouth of his impe- ^ 
rious wife. Accused by credible witnesses, and 
the evidence of his own subscription, the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter was despoiled of his pon- 
tifical ornaments, clad in the mean habit of a 
monk, and embarked, without delay, for a distant 
exile in the East. At the emperor’s command, 
the clergy of Rome proceeded to the choice of a 
new bishop ; and after a solemn invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, elected the deacon Vigilius, who had 
purchased the papal throne by a bribe of two hun- 
dred pounds of gold. The profit^ and consequent- 
ly the guilt, of this sufiony, Was i&puted to Bdlisa- 
rius : but the hero obeyed the orders of his wife: 
Antonina served the passions of the empress; and 
Theodora lavished her treasures, in the vain 
hope of obtaining a pontiff hostile or indifierent 
to the council of Chalcedon.^ d**;- •• 

The epistle of Belisarius' to the emperor an- 
nounced his victory, his danger, and his resolution, the city. 

“ According to your commands. We have entered 
“ the dominions of the Goths, and reduced to 
“ your obedience, Sicily, Campania, and the 
“ city of Rome: but the loss of these conquests will 
“ be more disgraceful than their acquisition was 
“ glorious. Hitherto we have successfully fought 
“ against the multitude of the barbarians, but their ' 

y Of this act of sacrijege, Procopius (Gotjhi a dry and . 

reluctant witness. The narratives of Liheratus, '(BreviariuTn, c. 22), 
and Anastasiusv (de Vit, Pont. p. 39), are characteristic, but passionate. 

Hear the execrations of Cardinal Baronius^^A. iDf K®. 123; A. B. 

^38, 4-20) i portentum, facinus o-rnni execratione dignum. 
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CHAP. “ multitudes may finally prevail. Victory is tlie 
XLi. « Providence, but the reputation of kings 

“ and generals depends on the success or the fail- 
“ ure of their designs. Permit me to speak with 
“ freedom : if you wish that Ave shoidd live, 
“ send us subsistence ; if you desire that we 
“ should conquer, send, us arms, horses, and men. 
" The Romans have received us as friends and 
“deliverers; but :«a ouri present distress, they 
“ will be either betrayed by thek confidence, or 
“ we shall be oppressed by their treachery and 
“ hatred. For myself, my life is consecrated to 
“ your service : it is yours to reflect, whether 
“ my death in this situation wdll contribute to 
“ the glory and prosperity of your reign.” Per- 
haps th^^ji-^iign w,qidd.hi^?^ehb®en equally pro- 
sperous, if of the East had 

ab^b®h®d from the conquest of Africa ahd Italy; 
but as Justinian was ambitious of fame, he made 
some efforts, • they were feeble and languid, to 
support, ^nd rescue bis victorious general. A 
reinfqrcemept: of sixteen hundred Sclavonians 
and Hunsjwasded by Martin and Valerian ; and 
as they had reposed; dupng the winter season in 
the h^bours of I3feece, i;he strength of the men 
an^ hqr^s wqs.i not Impaired by the fatigues of 
a searvpy^ffi aitd . Iheydistinguished their va- 
lour iBjthe fi,rst sally :aguin?t the besiegers. A- 
bout the time of the summer solstice, Euthalius 
landed at Teri-picinS '^Iith large sum$ of money for 
t|ie payipent of the troops ; he cautiously proceed- 
<^d aloBgthe Appian Way, and this convoy entered 

{• if4 '‘''■'/■s '■ Vj'i';- ' 
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Rome through the gate Capena,® while Belisa- chap. 
rius, on the other side, diverted the attention of 
the Goths by a vigorous and successful skirmish. 

These seasonable aids, the use and reputation of 
which were dexterously managed by the Roman 
general, revived the courage, or at least the 
hopes, of the sokiiers and people. The historian 
Procopius was despatched with an important 
commission, to collect the troops and provisions 
which Campania could- furnish, or Constantin- 
ople had sent ; and the secretary of Belisarius 
was soon followed by Antonina herself,® who 
boldly traversed the posts of the enemy, and re- 
turned with the oriental succours to the relief 
of her husband and the besieged city. A fleet 
of three thousand Isaurians cast anchor in the 
bay of Naples, and afterwards at Ostia. Above 
two thousand horse, of whom a part were Thra- 
cians, landed at Tarentum; and, after the junc- 
tion of five hundred soldiers of Campania, and 
a train of waggons laden with wine and flour, 
they directed their march on the Appian way, 
from Capua to the neighbourhood of Rome, The 
forces that arrived by land and sea, were united 
at the.mouth of the Tiber. Antonina convened 
a council of war : it was resolved to surmount, 
with sails and oars, the adverse stream of the river : 
and the Goths were apprehensive of disturbing, by 

® The old Capena was removed by Aurelian to, or near, the mo* 
dern gate of St, Sebastian, (see Nolli’s plan). That memorable spot 
has been consecrated by the Egerian grove, the memory of Numa, 
triumphal arches, the sepulchres of the Scipios, Metelli, &c, 

, » The expression of Procopius lias an invidious rsT 

iFptrt (Gotb. h ii, C» 4). _ 

.'.peaking of a woman* 
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sarins had J i the vanguard 

:r: fl "z :r. 

Ionian sea and die plains of Campania , and le 
Z”n was snpporfed by the haughty language 
S the Roman general, when he gave audience 
“tl t Shassalors of Titiges. Alter a^« 

discourse to ^ f of nice Xy 

they declared that, Ibr the sake of prace, th y 

disposed to renounce the possession of &- 

cilv “The emperor is not less gener , 

Id his hentenant, with a disdainful smile i “ m 

r^nm for a gift which yon - >ong« ^ 

“ he presents you wi^ an so- 

« the empire; he resigns to the Goths the so 

“vereignty .of ‘t' ^titish Islani" 

reiected with equal firmness and 

r"rX3“heo^ 

ta^rfthab^barinns.buttheconsc.oussupc- 

Sfof the Roman chief was expressed in tlm 

B..... distrilution Of "^hst — aC 

sr-sr-SSsEzsTS 

Pe£ «« Sr^and the seven campsjf 
thehesiegersweregnulndlya^™^^'^"; 

calamities' of a «ege. The prayers a i 


many ci- 
ties of 
Itaiy. 
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bge of Datias, bishop of Mikn^ Krere iwt without *^xuf “ 
effect ; and be obtained one thousand Thracians 
and Isaumn% to assist the revolt of Liguria a- 
gainst her Arkn^ tyrant. At the dame timej John 
the SanguihaFjr,? the nephew of Yitalian, was de^ 
tached with two thousand chosen horsCi first to 
Alba on the Fucine lakcj and afterWariils to the 
frontiers of Picenuin on the Hadriatic sea. “ In 
“ that province,” said Belisarius, “ the Goths 
“ have deposited their families and treasures, 

“ without a guard or the srepkion of danger. 

“ Doubtless they will viiflite Wfe truce : Jet them 
“ feel youi' i«resenee, befoce they hear of your 
motibfia.'''!^kre‘ the'ltaliaolf'^aufter not aaiy 
“ fortified places to feinain hostile in your rear ; 

and faithfully reserve the spoil for an equal 
“ and common partition. It would not te rea- 
“ sonable,” he added With a Ihugh, " that whilst 
“ we are toifisg to the destrhctioft of the drones, 
ow. toote fertunate brethren should rifle and 
“ eiyoy the honey.’’ I; •: 

The whole nation of the Ostrogoths had been * 
assembled for the altaeki, and Was almost entirely 
consumed in the siege of Rome. If any credit a. d. sas, 
bedueto an intelligent spectator, one third at least 
of their enormous host Was destrcy^ed, in frequent 
and bloody combats under the walls of the city. 

The bad fame and pernicious qnalitks of the sum- 
mer air, might already be imputed to the decay 
of agriculture and population; and the evils of fa- 
mine and pestilence Were aggravated by their own 
licentiousness, and the unfriendly disposition of 

Amistksiiias 40) lias jpresertfed ' 'ejiithet of SmgmTumm^ 

wMcb might do honour to a tiger, 
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the country. While Vitiges struggled with his 
fortune ; while he hesitated between shame and 
ruin, his retreat was hastened by domestic alarms. 
The king of the Goths was informed by trem- 
bling messengers, that John the Sanguinary spread 
the devastations of war from the Appenine to the 
Hadriatic ; that the rich spoils and innumerable 
captives of Picenum were lodged in the fortifica- 
tions of Rimini ; and that this formidable chief 
had defeated his imcle, insulted his capital, and 
seduced, by secret Correspondence, the fidelity of 
his wife, the imperious daughter of Amalasontha. 
Yet, before he retired, Vitiges made a last ef- 
fort either to storm or to surprise the city. A 
secret passage was discovered in one of the aque- 
ducts ; two citizens of the Vatican were tempt- 
ed by bribes to ' intoxicate the guards of the 
Aurefian gate ; an attack was meditated on the 
walls beyond the Tiber in a place which was 
not fortified with towers ; and the barbarians 
advanced, with torches and scaling-ladders, to 
the assault of the Pincian gate. But every at- 
tempt was defeated by the intrepid vigilance of 
Belisarhis and his bapd of veterans, who, in the 
most perilous moments, did not regret the ab- 
sence of their compsinions ; and the Goths, alike 
destitute of hope and subsistence, clamorously 
urged their departure, before the truce should ex- 
pire, and the Roman cavalry should again be. 
united. One year and nine days after the com- 
mencement of the siege, an army so lately strong 
and triumphant, burnt their tents, and tumultu- 
ously repassed the Milviah bridgd They repassed 
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not with impunity : their thronging multitudes, chap. 
oppressed in a narrow passage, were driven head- 
long into the Tiber, by their own fears and the 
pursuit of the enemy ; and the Roman general, 
sallying from the Pincian gate, inflicted a severe 
and disgraceful wound on their retreat. The slow 
length of a sickly and desponding host was heavily 
dragged along the Flaminian way ; from whence 
the barbarians were sometimes compelled to de- 
viate, lest they should encounter the hostile garri- 
sons that guarded the high road to Rimini and 
Ravenna. JTet so powerful was this flying army, 
that Vitiges spared ten tbou^nd men for the de- 
fence of tlm most sji^citous to 

preserve, and detached his nephew Uraias, with 
an adequate force, for the chastisement of rebel- 
lious Milan. At the head of his principal army, 
he besfegedRiminh.only thirty rthree miles distant 
from the, Gothic capita^., -,A :fecble rampart, and 
a sh^Upw ditch, were maintained by the skill and 
valour of John the Sanguinary, who shared the 
dangerandfatigueof themoohestsoldier, and emu- 
lated, on a theatre less illustrious, the military 
virtues of his erreat commander. The towers and 

. « '>» , 1 ‘ ^ I ' -I ' - 4 Klim. 

batterings engines of the barbarians were rendered 
useless; their attacks were repulsed; and the te- 
dious blockade, which reduced the garrison to the 
last extremity of hunger, afforded time for the 
union and march of the Roman foirces. A fleet 
whichhadsurprised Anpoimi^e<|alppg the cpast 
of the Hadriatic, to thexeliei,of|^|wsieged city. 

The eunuch Narses lanffej m Pit^epum with two 
thousand Heruli and five thousah<i of the bravest 

R 8 
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CHAF. troops of the East. The rock of the Appeuine 
was forced; ten thousand veterans moved rpuod 
the foot of the mountains, under the command of 
Belisarius himself ; and a new army, whose en- 
campment blazed with kmuraerable lights, ap- 
peared to advance along the Flaminian w^ay. 
Overwhelmed with astonishment and despair', 
the Goths abandoned the siege of Rimini, their 
tents, their standards, and their leaders ; and 
Vitiges, who gave or followed the espmjde of 
Havenna never hal ted till he found a shelter within 

the walls and morasses of Ravenna, 
of ftTIo. To these wmlls, and to some fortresses destitute 

neSr' mutual support, the Gothic monarchy was 

A. p. s38. now reduced. The provinces of Italy had em- 
braced the party of the emperfflr ; and his army, 
gradually recruited to the number of twenty thou- 
sand men, must have achieved an easy and rapid 
conquest, if their invincible pow'ers had not been 
weakened by the discord of the Roman chiefs. 
Before the end of the siege, an act of blood, am- 
biguous and indiscreet, sullied the fair fame of Be- 
lisarius. Presidius, a loyal Italian, as he fled frorn 
Ravenna to Rome, was rudely stopped by Con- 
stantine, the military goyemor of Spoleto, and de- 
spoiled, even in a church, of two daggers richly 
inlaid with gold and precious stones. As soon as 
the public danger had subsibed, Presidius com- 
plained of the loss and injury : his complaint was 
heard, but the order of restitution was disobeyed 
by Rje pride and avarice of the offender. Exaspe- 
rated^^ the delay, Presidius boldly arrested the 
generaPs Imrse as passed through the forum ; 
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and, with the spirit of a citizen, demanded the cha. 

common benefit of the Roman lairs. The honour 

of Belisarius was engaged ; he summoned a 
council ; claimed the obedience of his subordinate 
officer; and was provoked, by an insolent repjr, 
to call hastily for the presence of his guards* 
Constantine, viewing their entrance as the signa 
of death, drew his sword, and rushed on the 
general, who nimbly eluded the stroke, and was 
protected by his friends; while the desperate 
assassin was disarmed, dragged into a neighbour 
ing chamber, and executed, or rather murd«-ed, 
by the guards, at the arbitra^ ^ 

sarius.' In this hasty act of vioJeoce,, the gum 
of Constantine was no longer remembered; thetiue. 
despair and death of that valiant officer were 
secretly imputed to the revenge of Antonina; 
and each of his colleagues, conscious of the same 
rapine, was apprehensive of the game fate, ine 
fear of a common enemy suspended the eflects 
of their envy and discontent : but in the con- 
fidence of approaching victory, they instigated 
a powerful rival to oppose the conqueror o 
Rome and Africa. From the domestic service of 
the palace, and the administration of the private Narses. 
revenue, Narses the eunuch was suddenly exalted 
to the head of an army ; arid the spirit of an hero, 

■= This transaction is related in the public j',”’ *1 

with candour or caution ; in the Anecdotes (c. 7) 
freedom ; but Marcellinus, or rather his t tjne. He 

. a shade of premeditated assassination ^ 

had performed good service (it Rome and S^ieto, O roc i 
€. T» 14) 5 but Alemanrais confounds bina with Con. . 
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CH AP. who afterwards equalled the merit and g-iory of 
Belisarius, served only to perplex the operations 
of the Gothic war. To his prudent counsels, the 
relief of lliniini was ascribed by the leaders of 
the discontented faction, who exhorted Narses 
to assume an independent and separate command. 
The epistle of Justinian had indeed enjoined his 
obedience to the general ; but the dangerous ex- 
ception, “ as far as may be advantageous to 
“ the public service,” reserved some freedom 
of judgment to the discreet favourite, who had 
so lately departed from the sacred and familiar 
conversation of his sovereign. In the exercise 
of this doubtful right, the eunuch perpetually 
dissented from the opinions of Belisarius ; and, 
after yielding with reluctance to the siege of 
Urbino, he ^deserted bis colleague in the night, 
arid rbarched away to the conquest of the .®mi- 
iian province. The fierce and formidable bands 
of the Heruii were attached to the person of 
Karses ten thousand Eomans and confederates 
were persuaded to march under his banners ; 
every malecdntcnt embraced the fair opportunity 
of revenging his private or imaginary wrongs ; 
and the remaining troops of Belisarius were 
divided and dispersed^froha the garrisons of Sicily 
Firmness to the shores of the’Hadriatic. His skill, and 
thority'of perseverance overcame every obstacle : Urbi- 
Seiisarius, jjq taken, the sieges of Faesulae, Orvieto, 

■ a 

^ They refused to serve after his departure ; sold , their captives and 
rattle to the Goths; and swore never to -fight against them. Proce* 
fins introduces a curious digression on the manners and adventures 
of this wandering nation, a part of whom finally emigrated to Thule 
or Scandinavia, (4@th* h ii, I#, 1% 
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?ind Auximum, were undertaken and vigorously chap. 
prosecuted ; and the eunuch Narses was at 
lengtii recalled to the domestic cares of the 
palace. All dissensions were healed, and all op- 
position was subdued, by the temperate authority 
of the Roman general, to \vhora his enemies could 
not refuse their esteem ; and Belisarius inculcat- 
ed the salutary lesson, that the forces of the state 
should compose one body, and be animated by 
one soul. But, in the interval of discord, the 
Goths were permitted to breathe ; an important 
season was lost, Milan was destroyed, and the 
northern provinces of Italy were afflicted by an 
inundation 'of the Franks. > 4 \:- .ii- ' ■ ■' 

When Justinian first meditated the conquest in''asion 
of Italy, he sent ambassadors to the kings of the the 
Franks, and abjured them, by the common ties 
of alliance and religion, to join in the holy enter- 539. 
prise against the Arians. . The; Goth%: as their 
wants weie^ more urgent, employed a more effec- 
tual mode of persuasion/ and fapily strove, by 
the gift of lands and money, to purchase the 
friendship, or at least the neutrality, of a light 
and perfidious nation.' But the arjnspf Belisa- 
rius, and the revolt 'of the Italians^, bad no sooner 
shaken the Gothic monarchy, than Theodebert 
of Australia, the most powerful anfl wai'like of 
the Merovingian kings, wasjpersuaded j:o spcqour 
their distress by dh iadire^ti:andi js<jaso&qbIe aid. 
Without expecting the consent of their sovereign, 
ten thousand BurgundiM^,’Ms’recdht siibjects,de- 

« This national reproach of perfidy (Procop* Gpth* 1. ii, c, §5) offends 
the ear of la Mothe le Vayer, (tom. vHi, p. 163-165)? who criticises? 
as if he had not read? the Greek historiap. 
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CHAP, scendecl from the Alps, and joined the troops 
which Vitiges had sent to chastise the revolt of 
Milan. After an obstinate siege, the capital of 
Liguria was reduced by famine, but no capitula- 
tion could be obtained, except for the safe retreat 
of the Roman garrison. Datius, the orthodox 
bishop, who had seduced his countrymen to rebel- 
lion^ and ruin, escaped to the luxury and honours 
of the Byzantine court f but the clergy, perhaps 
the Arian clergy, were slaughtered at the foot of 
their own altars by the defenders of the catholic 
faith. Three hundred thousand males were 
7-eporiedto be slain the female sex, and the 
more precious spoil, was resigned to the Bur- 
i^strue- gundians ; and the houses, or at least the walls of 
ijoa of Ml. levelled with the ground. TheGoths, 

in their last moments, were revenged by the 
destnffition of a city, second only to Rome in size 
and opulence, in the splendour of its buildings, or 
the number of its inhabitants ; and Belisarius 
sympathized alone in the fate of his deserted and 
devoted friends. Encouraged by this successful 

^ Baronias applauds his treason* and justite the catholic bishops--^ 
qui ne sub heretico principe degant omnem lapidem movent — -an use* 
ful caution. The more rational Muratori (Annali dTtalia, tom, v, p. 
5,4) hints at the guilt, of perjury* and blames at least the iinprudencs 
©fBatiijs. 

s St. Datius was more successful a^inst devils than against barba* 
I'ians. He travelled with a numerous retinue, and occupied at Corinth 
a large house, (Baronins, A. D. 538, 1!?°. 89 ; A. D. 539, 20). 

> Mvptcths vpmx/iVTx,, (compare Procopius, Goth. Lii, c. 7, 21). Yet 
such population is incredible ; and the second or third city of Italy 
need not repine if we only decimate the numbers of the present text. 
Both Milan and Genoa revived in less than thirty years, (Paul Diacop,. 
de Dangobard. h B# n. 38 ). 
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inroad, Theodebert himself, in the ensuing spring, 
invaded the plains of Italy with an army of one 
hundred thousand barbarians,* The king, and 
some chosen followers, ivere mounted on horse- 
back, and armed with lances ; the infantry, with- 
out bows or spears, were satisfied with a shield, 
a sword, and a double-edged battle-axe, which, 
in their hands, became a deadly and unerring 
weapon. Italy trembled at the march of the 
Franks ; and both the Gothic prince and the 
Roman general, alike ignorant of their designs, 
solicited, with hope and terror, the friendship 
of *<Jiese dangerous allies. Till he had secuned 
the p^sag e of To on the l3«<%e of Pavia, 

the grandson of Clovis dissembled his intentions, 
which he at length declared, by assaulting, al- 
most at the same instant, the hostile camps 
of the Romans and Goths, Instead of uniting 
their arms, they fled with equal precipitation ; 

* 4 iiand the ffertile, though desolate, provinces of 
Liguria and Emilia, were abaadoned to a licen- 
tious host of barbarians, whose rage was not mi- 
tigated by any thoughts of settlement or con- 
quest. Among the cities which they ruined, 
Genoa, not yet constructed of marble, is particu- 
larly enumerated : and the deaths of thousands, 
according to the regular practice of war, appear to 
have excited less horTorthansomeidolatrous sacri- 
fices of women and children, which'were performed 

^ Besides Procopius, perhaps too, Koman, see the Chronicles of IMaii- 
us and Marcellinus, Jornandes, (in Success. in Muratori, tom. i, 
p. 241), and Gregory of Tours, (U Hi, c. 32, in tom* ii, of the Historians 
of France). Gi'egory supposes a defeat of Belisarius, Who, in Aimoin# 
(de Gesti^ Franc. 1. il’, c. 23, in tom. iii, p. 59), H slain by the Franks. 
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’• IV Hit iinpiinity in the camp of the most Christian 
king'. If it were not a melancholy truth, that the 
first and most cruel sufferings must he the lot of 
the innocent and helpless, history might exult in 
the misery of the conquerors, who, in the midst of 
riches, were left destitute of bread or wine, re- 
duced to drink the waters of the Po, and to feed 
on the flesh of distempered cattle. The dysentery 
swept away one-third of their army; and the cla- 
mours of his subjects, who were impatient to pass 
the Alps, disposed Theodebert to listen with re- 
spect to the mild exhortations of Belisarius. The 
memory of this inglorious and destructive warfare 
was perpetuated on the medals of Gaul ; and 
Justinian, withoutunsheathing his sword, assumed 
the title of conqueror of the Franks. The Me- 
rovingian prince was offt^ded by the vanity of the 
cmpa-or ; he affected to pity the fallen fortunes 
of the Goths ; and his insidious offer of a federal 
union was fortified by the promise or menace o^ 
descending from the Alps at the head of five hun- 
dred thousand men. His plans of conquest were 
boundless and perhaps chimerical. The king of 
Austrasia threatened to chastise Justinian, and to 
march to the gates of Constantinople he was 
overthrown and slain* by a wild bull,” as he 
hilnted in the Belgicmr German forests. , , ,v ; 

^ Agathias, I i, p. 14, 15* Could he havd seduced or subdued the 
Gtipidae or. Lombards of Pamtoiiia., the Greek historian is eoufident that 
he must have been destroyed in Thrace* 

^ The king pointed his spear— the bull overturned a tree on hia head 
— he expired the same day. Such is the story^of Agathias? but the 
original historians of France (tom, ii, p. 1^0^, 403, 558, 66T) impute 
his a fever^> , > ... 

^ Without losing royself in a labyrinth of species and names — the? 

^ . aurochs^ 
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As soon as Belisarius was delivered from his chap. 
foreign and domestic enemies, he seriously applied 
his forces to the final reduction of Italy, In the Belisariu.s; 
siege of Oshno, the general was nearly transpierc- HavenrL 
ed with an arrow, if the mortal stroke had not been 
intercepted by one of his guards, who lost, in that 
pious office, the use of his hand. The Goths of 
Osimo, four thousand warriors, with those of Fae- 
sulae and the Cottian Alps, were among the last 
who maintained their independence; and their 
gallant resistance, which almost tired the patience, 
deserved the esteem, of the copqueror. His pru- 
dence refiised to subScriftfe the safe conduct which 
they askedj to join their teethren ofsEavenna; but 
they saved, by an honourable capitulation, one 
moiety at least of their wealth, with the free alter- 
native of retiring peaceably to their estates, or 
inlisting to serve the emperor in Ws Persian wars. 

The multitudes which" yet adhered to the stand- 



man troops; butaeitherprayer^.nor defiance, nor 
the extreme danger of his most. faithful subjects, 
could tempt the Gothic king, beyond the fortifi- 
cations of Ravenna. These fortifications were, 
indeed, impregnable to the assaults of art or vio- 
lence ; and when Belisarius invested the capital, 
he was soon convinced that famine only could tame 
the stubborn spirit of the barbarians. The sea, 
the land, and the channels of thePo, were guarded 

siorbifchs,,iinis, bisons, bubalus, bonasusjbdMo, &c* (Buffbn, Hist Nat. 
tom* xi, and Supplement, tom* iii, 'Vl),' itM tbit in the sixth 

century a large wild species of honied cattle was hunted in the great 
forests of the*Vosges in Lorraine, the Ardennes, (Greg. Ttiron 
tom* ii, I, s, c. 10» p* 
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CHAP, by the vigilance of the Roman general ; and his 
xLi. ^ nioraiity extended therightsof war to the practice 
of poisoning the waters," and secretly firing the 
granaries" of a besieged city.f While he press- 
ed the blockade of Ravenna, he was surprised Ijy 
the arrival of two ambassadors from Constantino- 
ple, with a treaty of peace, which Justinian had 
imprudently signed, without deigning to consult 
the author of his victory* By this disgraceful ahd 
precarious agreement, Italy and the Gothic trea- 
sure were divided, and the provinces beyond the 
Po were left with the regal title to the successor 
of Theodoric. The ambassadors were eager to 
accomplish their salutary commission; the captive 
Vitiges accepted, with transport, the unexpected 
olfer of a crown; honour was less prevalent among 
the Goths, than the want and appetite of food ; 
and the Roman chiefs, who murmured at the con- 
tinuance of the war, professed implicit submission 

» In the siege of Aiiximum, he first laboured to demolish an oltJ 
atl^ueduct* and then cast into the stream, 1. dead bodies ; misclue’s?- 
ous herbs ; and, 3. quick lime, which is named (says Procojfius, 1. ii® 
c. 29) (fivam by the ancients ; by the moderns atarCss'd?#. Yet both 
%vords are used as synonymous in Galen, Dioscorides, and Lucian, 
(Hen. Steph. Thesaur. Ling. Grasc. tom, iii, p. 748). 

® The Goths suspected Mathasuintha as an accomplice in the mis- 
chief, which perhaps was occasioned by accidental lightiiing. 

^ In *strict philosophy, a Urhitation of the rights of war seems to imply 
nonsense and contradiction. Grotius himself is lost in an idle distinction 
between the jus natural and the jus gentium, between poison and in- 
fection. He balances in one scale the passages of Homer, (Odyss. A, 259, 
d&c.), and Floras, (i. ii, c. 20, 7, ult.) ; and in the other, the examples 
of Solon (Pausanias, L x, c. 37) and Belisarius. See his great work De 
ilure Belli et Pacis, 1. iii>c, 4, s* 16, 17, and in Barbejrac's version® 
tom. H, p. 257, &c. Y’et I, can understand the benefit and validity of an 
agreement, tacit or express* mutually to abstain from certain modes of 
hostility,*' the Amphktydnic oath iu Eschine% de Patel Legatlont, 
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to the commands of the emperor. If Belisarius chap. 
had possessed only the courage of a soldier, the 
laurel would have been snatched from his hand by 
timid and envious counsels ; but in this decisive 
moment, he resolved, with the magnanimity of a 
statesman, to, sustain alone the danger and merit of 
generous disobedience. Each of his officers gave 
a written opinion, that the siege of Ravenna was 
impracticable and hopeless : the general then r&- 
jected the treaty of partition, and declared his own 
resolution of leading Vitiges in chains to the feet 
of Justinian. The Goths retired with doubt and 
dismay : this peremptory refusal deprived them of 
the only signature;^ which i they cwuld trusty and 
filled their minds with a just apprehension, that a 
sagacious enemy had discovered the full extent of 
their deplorable state. They compared the fame 
and fortune of Belisarius with the weakness of their 
ill-fated king; and thecomparisonsuggestedan ex- 
traordinary project, to which Vitiges, with appa- 
rent resignation, was compelled to acquiesce. Par- 
tition would ruin thestrength, exile would disgrace 
the honour, of the nation; but they offered their 
arms, their treasures, and the fortifications of Ra- 
venna, if Belisarius would disclaiip the authority 
of a master, accept the choice of the^Gcths, and 
assume, as he had deserved, the kingdom of Italy. 

If the false lustureof a diadem could have tempted 
the loyalty of a faithful subject, his prudence 
must have foreseen the inconstancy of the barba- 
rians, and his rational ambition would prefer the 
safe and honourable station of a Roman general 
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CHAP. Even the patience and seeming satisfaction with 
XLi. nvhich he entertained a proposal of treason, might 
be susceptible of a malignant interpretation. But 
the lieutenant of Justinian was conscious of his 
own rectitude ; he entered into a dark and 
crooked path, as it might lead to the voluntary 
submission of the Goths ; and his dexterous po- 
licy persuaded them that he was disposed to 
comply with their wishes, without engaging an 
oath or a promise for the performance of a trea- 
ty which he secretly abhorred. The day of the 
surrender of Ravenna was stipulated by the 
Gothic ambassadors: a fleet, laden with provi- 
sions, sailed as a welcome guest into the deepest 
Subdues recess of the harbour: the gates were opened to 
thL king- fancied king of Italy ; and Belisarius, with- 
out meeting an enemy, triumphantly marched 
a.d’ 539, through the streets of an impregnable city.^ 
December, Romans were astonished by their success ; 
the multitude of tall and robust barbarians were 
confounded by the image of their own patience; 
and the masculine females, spitting in the faces 
of their sons and husbands, most bitterly re- 
proached them for betraying their dominion and 
freedom to these pigmies of the south, contempt- 
ible in their numbers, diminutive in their stature. 
Before the Goths could recover from the first sur- 
prise, and claim the accomplishment of their 

*1 Havenna was taken, not in the year 540, but in the latter end uf 
539; and Fagi (tom. ii, p, 569) is rectified by Muratori, (Annali d’ltalia, 
tom. V, p- 62), who proves, from an original act oh papyrus, (Antiipiit. 
Itali^e Medii JEvi, tom. «, dissert, xxxii, p. 999-1007 ; Maifei, Isfcoria 
Diplomat, p. 155-160), that before the 3d of January 540, i>eace and 
free correspondence were restored foetw^een Eavenna and Faensfa* 
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doubtful hopes, the victor established his power chaF. 
in llavenna, beyond tlie danger of repentanceand 
revolt. Vitiges, who perhaps had attempted to Captivity 
escape, was honourably guarded in his palace f 
the flower of the Gothicyouth wasselected for the 
service of the emperor ; the remainder of the peo- 
ple was dismissed to their peacefid habitations in 
the southern provinces ; and a colony of Italians 
was invited to replenish the depopulated city. 

The submission of the capital was imitated in the 
towns and villages of Italy, which had not been 
subdued, or even visited, by the Romans ; and 
the independent Goths who remained in arms at 
PaviH and Verona, were amMtioas 'Cmly to become 
the subjects of Belisarius. But 'his inflexible loy- 
alty rejected, except as the substitute of Justini- 
an, their oaths of allegiance ; and he was not of- 
fended by the reproach of their deputies, that he 
rather chose to be a slave thaif irking. ‘ 
Afterthesecondvictoryof Belisarius, envy-again Hetum 
whisperedyi Justinian'iistened, and the hero was of 
recalled. “ The remnant of the Gothic war was 
no longer worthy of his presence ; a gracious 
“ sovereign was impatient to reward his'services, 

“ and to consult his wisdom ; and he alone was 
capable of defending the East against the innu- 
“ merable armies of Persia.” Belisarius under- 


>■ He was seized by John the {sanguinary, but an oath er sacrament 
was pledged for his safety in the Basilica JuHi, (Hist. Miscell. 1. xvii^ 
in Muratori, tom.i, p. 107). Anastasius (in Vit. Pont p. 40) gives a 
dark but probable account. Montfaucon is quoted by Mascou (Hist, of 
the Germans, xiu ^l) for a votive shield representing the captivity 
of Vitiges, and novr in the collection of Signor Landi at Rome- 
Vlt. • S 
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CHAP, stood the suspicion, accepted the excuse, embark- 
Ravenna his spoils and trophies ; and proved, 
Ijy his ready obedience, that such an abrupt re- 
moval from the government of Italy was not less 
unjust than it mig'ht have been indiscreet. The 
empei'or received with honourable courtesy, both 
Vitiges and his more noble consort : and as the 
king of the Goths conformed to the Athanasian 
faith, he obtained^ with a rich inheritance of lands 
in Asia, the rank of senator and patrician.® 
Every spectator admired, without peril, the 
strength andstature of theyoungbai'barians : they 
adored the majesty of the throne, and promised 
to shed their blood in the service of their benefac- 
tor, Justinian deposited in the Byzantine palace 
the treasui'es of the' Gothic monarchy. A flatter- 
ing senate was sometimes admitted to gaze on the 
magnificent spectacle ; but it was enviously se- 
cluded from the public view ; and the conqueror 
of Italy renounced, without a murmur, perhaps 
withoutasigh,thewell-earnedhonoursof a second 
triumph. His glory was indeed exalted above all 
external pomp; and the faint and hollow praises of 
the court were supplied, even in a servile age, by 
the respect and admiration of his country. When- 
ever he appeared in the streets and public places 
ofGonstantin,ople,Belisarius attracted and satisfi- 
ed the eyes of the people. His lofty stature and 

® Vitiges lived two years at Constantinople, and imperatoris in 
fectii coTivictus (or conjunctus) rebus, excessit lunnanis. His widow, 
Mathamenta, the wife and mother of the patricians, the cider and 
younger Germanus, united the streams of Anician and Amali blood j 
(Jornande^f.ck dO, Muratori, tom. i). 
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Inajestic countenance fulfilled their expectationsof 
an hero ; the meanest of his fellow-citizfens were 
emboldened by hisgentteabdgPacious demeanour; 
and the martial train which attended his footsteps, 
left bis personmore accessible than in aday of bat- 
tle. Seven thousand horsehien, matchless for 
beauty and valour, were maintained in the serv- 
ice, and at the private expenee of the general.*^ 
Their prowess was always conspicuous in single 
combats, or in the foremost ranks; and both par- 
ties confessed, that in the siege of Rome, the 
gnards of Belisarius had alone vanquished the 
barbarian host. Their numbers were continual- 
ly au^ehted by the bfa^est and most faithful 
of the enemy ; and his fortunate captives, the 
Vandals, the Moors, and the Goths, emulated 
the attachment of his domestic followers. By 
the union of liberality and: justice, he acquired 
the love of the soldiers, without alienating the af- 
fections of the people. The sick and wounded 
were relieved with medicines and money ; and 
still more efficaciously, by the healing visits and 
smiles of their commander. The loss of a w'^eapou 
or an horse w'as instantly repaired, and each deed 
of valour was rewarded by the rich and honour- 
able gifts of a bracelet or a collar, wffiich were 
rendered more precious by the judgment of Beli- 
sarius. He Was endeared to the husbandmen, by 
the peace and plenty which they enjoyed under 

Procopius, Goth. 1. lii, e. 1. Airnatn. a French monk of the xith 
century, who had obtained, and lias disiBgm'od, some authentic inform - 
ation of Belisarius, mentions, in his name, 15,000 jjaeri or slaves-- 
quo.s protiriis alimus stipendiis— -hesides 18,000 soldiers, (Histarians 
of France, tom. iii. p,; Gestis Franc. 1. ii, c. 6, p, 48). 
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the shadow of his standard. Instead of being ijtt- 
jured, the country was enriched by the march 
of the Roman armies ; and such was the rigid 
discipline of their camp, that not an apple was 
gathered from the tree, not a path could be tra- 
ced in the fields of corn. BeKsarius was chaste 
and sober. In the license of a military life, none 
could boast that they had seen him intoxicat- 
ed with wine : the most beautiful captives of 
Gothic or Vandal race were offered to his em- 
braces ; but he turned aside from their charms, 
and the husband of Antonina was never suspected 
of violating the laws of conjugal fidelity. The 
spectator and historian of his exploits has ob- 
ser\red, that amidst the perils of war, he 'was dar- 
ing without rashness, prudent without fear, slow 
or rapid according to the exigencies of the mo- 
ment ; that in the deepest distress he was ani- 
mated by real or apparent hope, but that he was 
modest and humble in the most prosperous for- 
tune. By these virtues, he equalled or excelled 
the ancient masters of the military art. Victory, 
by sea and land, attended his arms. He subdu- 
ed Africa, Italy, and the adjacent islands, led 
away captives the successors of Genseric and 
Theodoric ; filled Constantinople with the spoils 
of their palaces, and in the space of six years re- 
covered half the provinces of the western empire. 
In his fame and merit, in wealth and power, he 
remained, without a rival, the first of the Roman 
subjects : the voice of envy could only magnify his 
dangerous importance ; and the emperor might 
applaud his own discerning spirit which had dis- 
covered and raised the genius of Belisarius. 
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It was the custom of’ the Roman triumphs, 
that a slave should te placed behind the chariot 
to remind the conqueror of the instability of for- 
tune, and the infirmities of human nature. Pro- 
copius, in his Anecdotes, has assumed that serv- 
ile and ungrateful oflRce. The generous reader 
may cast away the libel, but the evidence of facts 
will adhere to his memory ; and he will reluct- 
antly confess, that the fame, and even the virtue, 
of Belisarius, -w^ere polluted by the lust and 
cruelty of his wife ; and that the hero deserved 
an appellation which may not drop from the pen 
of the decent historian. The mother of Antonina'* 
was a theatrical prostitute, and both her father 
and grandfather exercised at Thessalonica and 
Constantinople the vile, though lucrative, pro- 
fession of charioteers. In the various situations 
of their fortune, she became the companion, the 
enemy, the servant, and the favourite of the em- 
press Theodora ; these loose and ambitious fe- 
males had been connected by similar pleasures ; 
they were separated by the jealousy of vice, and 
at length reconciled by the partnership of guilt. 
Before her marriage with Belisarius, Antonina had 
one husband and many lovers; Photius, the son of 
her former nuptials, was of an age to distinguish 
himself at the siege of Naples ; 5nd it was not till 

« The diligence of Alemannus could add but little to the four first 
and most curious chapters of the Anecdotes. Of these strange Anec- 
dotes, a part may be true, because probable— -and a part true, because 
improbable. Procopius must have known the former, and the latjcr 

could scarcely invent 
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tlie aiitiiran of her age and beauty* that s$e in- 
dulged a scandalous attachuient to a Thracian 
youth. Theodosius had been educated in tlie 
Eunbmian heresy ; the African voyage was con- 
secrated by the baptism and auspicious iiame of 
the first soldier who embarked ; and the prose- 
lyte was adopted into tlie family of his spiritual 
porente/ Beligarius and Antonina. Before they 
touched the.shones of .Africa, this holy kindred 
degenerated into aebsnal love ; and, as Antonina 
soon overleaped the bounds of modesty and cau- 
tion, the Roman general was alone ignorant of 
his own dishonour. During their residence at 
Carthage, he surprised the two lovers in a sub- 
terraneous chamber, solitary, warm, and almost 
naked. Anget fl^ied from his eyes, “ With the 
“ help of this young man,” said the unblushing 
Antonina, “ I was secreting our most precious 

effects from the- knowledge of Justinian.” 
The youth resumed his garments, and the pious 
husband consented to disbelieve the evidence of 
his own senses. From this pleasing and perhaps 
voluntary delusion, Belisarius was awakened at 
Syracuse, by the officious information of Mace- 
donia: and that female attendant, after requiring 
ah oath for her security, produced two chamber-. 

^ Frocophis insiuliates, (Anecdot, c> 4)^ that, when Belisarius 
turned to Italy, (A. D. '54S), Antonina was sixty years of age* A 
forced, but more polite construction, which refers that date to the 
moment when he was writing, (A. B* would he compatible with 

the manhood of Fhotiusj (Gothic. 1. i, c. 10), in 536. 

y Compare the Vandalic War (1. i, c. t2) with the Anecdotes, (c. i), 
and A!emanus,_ <p. 2 ^ S). This mode of baptismal adoption was 
■fived by Iiep the phljipaopher. 
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lainSjWho, like herself, had often beheld^the adul- 
teries of Antoniha. An- Hasty flight into Asia 
saved Theodosius from the justice of an injured 
husband, who had signified to one of bis guards 
the order of his death ; but the tears of Antoni- 
na, and her artful seductions, assured the credu- 
lous hero of her innocence; and he stooped, 
against his faith and judgment, to abandon those 
imprudent friends who had presumed to accuse 
or doubt the chastity of his wife. The revenge 
of a guilty woman is implacable and bloody ; the 
unfortunate Macedonia, with the two witnesses, 
were secretly arrested by the ftiinl^ter of her 
cruelty : their tongues #ere cut out, their- bodies 
were hacked into small pieces, and their remains 
were cast into the seaof Syracuse. A rash, though 
judicious saying of Constantine, “ I would soon- 
“ er have punished the adultress than the boy,” 
was deeply remembered by Antonina and two 
years afterwards, when dfespair had sfmed that 
officer against his general, Her sanguinary advice 
decided and hastened his executioft. Even the 
indignation of Photius was not forgiven by his 
mother ; the exile of her son prepared the recal 
of lier lover ; and Theodosius condescended to 
accept the pressing and humble invitation of the 
conqueror of Italy. In the absolute direction of 
his household, and in the important commissions 
of peace and war the favourite youth* mdst ra- 
pidly acquired a fortune of four hundred thousand 

' ® In November Photius (Liberat. Brev, c. 

22* Fagu tom. ii, p. 562). About the end of 539* Belisarius sent 
Theodosius — mam sipgs'A'ra— on animportai'it and iucrat 

live commission co Eaveima^ (Goth. 1. ii, c. 18). • - 

ii 
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CHAP, pounds sterling; and after their return to Con- 
stantinople, the passion of Antonina, at least, 
continued ardent and unabated. But fear, de- 
votion, and lassitude, perhaps, inspired Theodo- 
sius with more serious thoughts. lie dreaded 
the busy scandal of the capital, and the indiscreet 
fondness of the wife of Belisarius ; escaped from 
her embraces, and retiring to Ephesus, shaved 
Ids head,, and took refuge in the sanctuary of a 
monastic life. The despair of the new Ariadne 
could scarcely have been excused by the death 
of her husband. She wept, she tore her hair, 
she filled the palace with her cries ; “ she had 
“ lost the dearest of friends, a tender, a faithful, 
a laborious friend !” But her w'arin entreaties, 
fortified by the prayers of Belisarius, w’ere insuf- 
ficient to draw the holy monk from the solitude 
of Ephesus. It was not till tlie general moved 
forward for the Persian war, that Theodosius 
could be tempted to return to Constantinople ; 
and the short interval before the departure of 
Antonina herself was boldly devoted to love and 
pleasure. 

Resent- A philosopher may pity and forgive the infir- 
Beiisarius mitics of female nature, from which he receives 
son Ph^ no real injury; but contemptible is the husband 
tins. who feels, and yet endures, his own infamy in 
that of his wife. Antonina pursued her son with 
implacable hatred ; and the gallant Photius® was 
exposed to her secret persecutions in the camj» 
beyond the Tigris. Enraged by his own wTongs, 

* Thebphaiies (Chronograph* p. 204) styles him Photinust the son - 

in4aw of 'Belisarius -he Is by the Hlst'oria ^llscella anti 

ArastasruS. 
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and by the dishonour of his Mood, he cast away 
in his turn the sentiments of nature, and revealed 
to Belisarius the turpitude of a woman who had 
violated all the duties of a mother and a wife. 
From the surprise and indignation of tiie Roman., 
general, his former credulity appears toihave been 
sincere : he embraced the knees of the son of An- 
tonina, adjured him to remember his obligations 
rather than his birth, and confirmed at the altar 
their holy vows of revenge and mutual defence. 
The dominion of Antonina was impaired by ab- 
sence; and when slie met her husband, on his re- 
turn from the Persian confines, Belisarius, in hi.s 
first and transient emotions, confined her person, 
and threatened her life. Photius was more re- 
.solved to punish, and less prompt to pardon ; he 
flew to Ephesus ; extorted from a trusty eunuch 
of his mother the full confession of her guilt ; ar- 
rested Theodosius and his treasures'in the church 
of St.John the apostle, and concealedhis captives, 
whose execution was only delayed, in a secure 
and sequestered fortress of Cilicia. Such a dar- 
ing outrage against public justice could not pass 
with impunity ; and the cause of Antonina w'as 
espoused by the empress, whose favour she had 
deserved by the recent services of the disgrace of 
a prefect, and the exile and murder of a pope. At 
the end of the campaign, Belisarius was recalled; 
he complied, as usual, with the imperial mandate. 
His mind was not prepared for rebellion; his obe- 
dience, however adverse to the dictates of honour, 
was consonant to the wishes of his heart; and 
when he embraced his wife, at the command, and 
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perhaps in theptesehcej of the empress, the tender 
imsband was disposed to forgive or to be forgiv- 
en. The bounty of Theodora reserved for her 
companiop a more precious favour. “ I have 
“ found,” she said, “ my dearest patrician, a pearl 
“ of inestimable value; it has not yet been viewed 
“ by any mortal eye ; but the sig’ht and the pos- 
“ session of this jewel are destined for my friend.” 
As soon as the-Cliriosity and Impatience of An- 
tonina were Itindiedi the door of a bed-chamber 
was tbfoWn open, and she beheld her lover,' 
whom the (Vtlijre>;oe of the eunuchs had discover- 
ed in his secret prison. Her silent wonder burst 
into passionate exclamations of gratitude and 
joy, and she named Theodora her queen, her be- 
nefactress, and' her ^viour.b'Hie monk of Ephe- 
sus was nonrifehed in the palace with luxury and 
ambition; but instead of assuming, as he was pro- 
mised, the command of the Roman annies, Tlieo- 
dosius expired in the first fatigues of an amorous 
interview. The grief of Antonina could only be 
assuaged by the sufferings of her son. A youth 
of consular rank, and a sickly constitution, ivas 
punished, witliout a trial, like a malefactor and 
a slave : yet sxich ■was the cPnsfaiiey of his mind, 
that Piloting sustained the tortures of the scourge 
and the rack; -without violating the faith which 
he had sworn' to Belisarius. After this fruitless 
cruelty, the son of Antonina, 'while his mother 
feasted witii tile empress, was buried in her sub- 
tblraneous prisons, which admitted not the dis- 
tini!tibn of night and day. He twice escaped to 
the mdstvenerabie sanctuaries of Constantinople, 
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the churches of St. Sophia apd of the yirgin : : 
but his tyrants were insensibk; of religiop as of 
pity ; and the helpless youth, aiiudst the clamours 
of the clergy and people,Avas twice dragged from 
the altar to the dungeon. His third attempt was 
more successful. At the end of three years, the 
prophet Zacharia, or some mortal .friend, indi- 
cated the means of an escape : lie eluded the 
spies and guards of the empress, reached the holy’ 
sepulchre of Jerusalem, embraced the profession 
of a monk ; and the abbot Photius was emplo)’- 
ed, after the death of Justinian, fo reconcile and 
regulate the churches of E^pt. Thejspn of i\n- 
tonina suffered all that an. eoeihy caoduflict*. .her 
patient husband imposed on hiialself tiicmoco e.<- 
qiiisite misery of violating his promise and a;; 
serting his friend. 

In the succeeding, campaign, Belisarius was agau i • 
sent against the. Persians : he saved the East, but 
he offended Theodora, and perhaps the emperor 
himself. The malady of Justiiiian had counte 
nanced the rumour of his death ; and the Rointm 
general, on the supposition of that probable event, 
spoke the free language of a citizen and a soldier. 
His colleague Buzes, who concurred in the same 
sentiments, lost his rank, his liberty, and his 
health, by the persecution of the empress : but 
the disgrace of Belisarius was alleviated by the 
dignity of his own character, and the influence of 
his wife, w’ho might wish to humble, but could 
not desire to ruin, the partner of her fortunes. 
Even his removal was coloured by the assurance, 
that the sinking state of Italy Would be retrieved 
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by the single presence of its conqueror. But no 
sooner had he returned, alone and defenceless, 
than an hostile commission was sent to the East, 
to seize his treasures and criminate his actions ; 
the guards and veterans who followed his private 
banner, were distributed among the chiefs of the 
army, and even the eunuchs presumed to cast lots 
for the partition of his martial domestics. When 
he passed with a small and sordid retinue through 
* the streets of Constantinople, his forlorn appear- 
ance excited the amazement and compassion of 
the people. Justinian and Theodora received 
him with cold ingratitude; the servile crowd, 
with insolence and contempt; and in the evening 
he retired with trembling steps to his deserted 
palace. An indisposition, feigned or real, had 
confined Antonina to her apartment ; and she 
wa,lked disdainfully silent in the adjacent portico, 
wMle Belisarius threw himself on his bed, and 
cxjjected, in an agony of grief and terror, the 
death which he h^ so often braved under the 
■ w'alls of Rome. Long after sun-set a messenger 
w'as announced from the empress; he opened with 
anxious curiosity the letter which contained the 
sentence of his fate. “ You cannot be ignorant 
■“ how much you have deserved my displeasure. 

“ lam not insensible of the services of Antonina. 

“ To her merits and intercession I have granted 
“ your life, and permit you to retain a part of your 
" treasures, which might be justly forfeited to the 
“ state. Let your gratitude, where it is due, be 
“ displayed, not in words, but in your future be- 
“ hav^ur.” I know not how to believe or to re- 
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late the transports with which the hero is said to 
hav'e received this ignominious pardon. He fell 
prostrate before his wife, he kissed the feet of his 
saviour, and he devoutly promised to live the 
grateful and submissive slave of Antonina. A 
fine of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
sterling' was levied on the fortunes of Belisarius; 
and with the office of count, or master of thf; 
royal stables, he accepted the conduct of the Ita 
lian war. At his departure from Constantino-.- 
pie, his friends, and even the public, were per- 
suaded, that as soon as he regained his freedom, 
he would renounce his dissimulation ; and that 
his wife, Theodora, and perhagpr the emperor 
himself, would be sacrificed to the just revenge 
of a virtuous rebel. Their hopes were deceived ; 
and the unconquerable patience and loyalty of 
Belisarius appear either bdow or ahova the cha- 
riwter of a MAN.'’ ■ 

^ The contiHuator of the chronicle of Marcel|inu« gives, :n a feu* 
decent words, the Substance of the Anecdotes.'*— Belisarius de* Orionte 
evocatus, in ofTensam. pgriculumijue incUrrens grave^, et irividiaf siih 
jacens rursus remittitur in riuliam, 51'). 
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CHAP. XLll. 

Nlale of the barbaric world — Estahlishnmit of the 
hards on the Danube — -Tribes- and inroads of the Scia^ 
vonians — Origin^ empire^ and embassies of the Turks 
flight of the AmTs*^ChosToe8 f or NusMrmn^ 

■ king pf Per^m-^Mis prosperous reign mid mars with 
the Rommis^^The ChoMmn or Lam war-^-^Tke 
opians. 

CHAP. Ocii estimate .of. personal iiierit k relatii^e to 
xLiL common faculties, of mankind. The aspiring 

Weakness efforts of gemusj.Qr 'sictue, either in active or spe~ 
pir^of j™s- cnlative life, are tneasured, hot so much by their 
enian, efovatiosi as by the height to which they aS- 

565.’ " cend above the level of their age or country: and 

the same Stature, which in a people of giants 
would pass unnoticed, must appeal' conspicuous in 
a race of pigmies. Leonidas, and his three hun- 
dred companions, devoted their lives at Thermo - 
pyl;e ; but the education of the infant, the boy, 
and the man, had prepared, and almost insured, 
this memorable sacrifice; and each Spartan would 
approve, rather than admire, an act of duty, of 
M'hicli himself aiid eight thousand of his fellow- 
citizens were equally capable.'' The great Pom- 

will be a pleasure, not a task, to read Herodotas, (I. vii, c. 101, 
134, p. 550, 615). The conversation of Xerxes and Demaratu-s at 
Thermopyla;, is one of the most interesting and moral scenes in history. 
It was the torture of the royal Spartan to behold, with anguish and 
remorse, t^e virti^ of his' country. 
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pey miglit inscribe on his trophies, that he had 
defeated in battle two millions of enemies, and 
reduced fifteen hundred cities from the lakeMieo- 
tis to the Red Sea;'' but the fortune of Rome flew 
before his eagles; the nations were oppressed b}' 
their own fears, and the invincible legions which 
he commanded, had been formed by the habits of 
conquest and the discipline of ages. In this view, 
the character of Belisarius may be deservedly pla- 
ced above the heroes of the ancient republics. His 
imperfections flowed from the contagion of the 
times;' his virtues were his own, the free gift of 
nature or reflection ; he raised himself without.a 
master or a rival ; and; so inadeqwatewere the afms 
committed to his hand, that hia sole ad vantage was 
derived from the pride and presumption of his 
adversaries. Under his command, the subjects of 
Justinian often desexwed to be caliedRomaas; but 
the unwarlike appellation of Greeks was imposed 
as a term of reproach by the biuighty Goths;, who 
affected to blush, that they must dispute the king- 
dom of Italy vyith a nation of tragedians, panto- 
mimes, and pirates." TJbc climate of Asia has 
indeed been found legs congenial than that of 
rope, to military, spirit : those populous countries 
were enervated by luxury, despotism, and siipersti- 

^ Sec this proud inscripllon in PJmy, (Hist. Natur. vli, gf). Fcvv 
men hare more exquisitely tasted of glory and disgrace: nor ccuIdJii- 
veiuil (Satir. x) produce a more striking example of the vicissitudes of 
foi tune, and the vanity of human wLshes, 

Tpamas * . . •> m <rix. ^rpa^nprx, tg Ir^Xiaty wcii-rx s/Stfv, cri /j-c 

mvTstg ?.ikji<rodvTixg^ This, last epithet of Procopius is too 
.nobly translated by pirates ; naval thieves is the proper wtucl : .strip- 
pers of garments, either for injury or insult, (Demdstiienes coutrr^ 
Conon. in Reiske Oraton Grace, tom. Ur-.p* • 
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tioii ; and the monks were more expensive and 
more numerous than tin; soldiers of theEast. The 
regular force of the empire had once amounted to 
six hqndred and forty-five thousand men: it was 
reduced, in the time of Justinian, to one hundred 
and fifty thousand ; and this number, large as it 
may seem, was thinly scattered over the sea and 
land ; in Spain, smd Italy, jn Africa and Egypt, 
on the banks, iOf , the Danube, the coast of the 
Euxiiic,>pnd, thf; f^^’ontiers of, .Persia. The citi- 
zen was es^Ut‘^tcd, yet the soldier was unpaid ; 
his poverty yas mischievously soothed by the 
privilege of- rapine and indolence; and the tar- 
dy payments were detained and intercepted by 
the fraud of th 9 ?®'A'g®^^ ^ tisurp, without 

comei^ ,oj;d^%ifh§:jE|a[>lu,niW^i®f war. Pub- 
j Uc armies of 

, ^fi jtate ;>fbu,t m the'ficid,, and still more in the 
presence of ;tlie enemy^ their numbers were al- 
ways defective. . The want of national . spirit 
was supplmd fby . the precarious faith and disor- 
derly service uf barbarian merccparksi , Even 
military honow; -whicbr has often survived the 
loss of virtue -apd ftfiQdomj,; , was* almost stotally 
extinct. The ;generaJs>' w^. .wie|'e , multiplied be- 
yond the .e5^ple.o£ fiwmgr tifnes* laboured only 
to prevent 4be.su99es%pr. la; «uUy the reputation, 
of their colleagues; and they had been taught by 
experience, thatif mefit sdfdetimes proybk'^ the 
jealously, erfbr, or eyen guilt, woukl.fibtain the 
indulgence, of a>graiaaa'8Pmperor/ In such an age 

See tile tHifd of *l<raT I' tjie Writer of 

tl>e Aiioedotes cannot aggrafute these alstfseW'*'’* ' ' *'* ’ 
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tlie triumphs of Belisarius, and afterwards of Nar- ch ap. 
ses, shine with incomparable lustre; but they are 
encompassed with the darkest shades of disgrace 
and calamity. While the lieutenant of Justinian 
subdued the kingdoms of the Goths and Vandals, 
the emperor,® timid, though ambitious, balan- 
ced the forces of the barbarians, fomented their 
divisions by flattery and falsehood, and invited 
by his patience and liberality the repetition of 
injuries.^ The keys of Carthage, Rome, and 
Ravenna, were presented to their conqueror, 
while Antioch was destroyed by the Persians, 
and Justinian trembled for the safety of Con- 
stantinople. 

EventheGothicvictoriesof Belisariuswerepre- state of 
judicial to the state, since they abolished the im- rians. 
portant barrier of the Upper Danube, which had 
been so faithfully guarded by Theodoric and his 
daughter. For the defence of Italy, the Goths 
evacuated Pannonia and Norieum, whiehthey left > 

in a peaceful and flourishing condition: the sover- 
eignty was claimed by the emperor of the Romans : 
the actual possession was abandoned to the bold- 
ness of the first invader. On the opposite banks of 
theDanube,the plains of Upper Hungary and the 
Transylvanian hills were possessed, since the death 
of Attila, by the tribes of the Gepidje, who re- The cepi- 

® Agathias, I. Vj p. 157, 158* He confines this weakness of the 
emperor and the empire to the old age of Justinian ; but, alas ! he 
was never young. 

^ This mischievous policy, which Procopius (Asiecdot. c. 18) imputes 
to the emperor, is revealed in hie epistle to a Scythian prince, who 
was capable of understanding it, says 

Agathias, (I. V, p. 170, 17I), 
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spccted the Gothic arms, and despised, not in- 
deed the gold of the Romans, but tlie secret mo- 
tive of their annual subsidies. The vacant fort- 
ifications of the river were instantly occupied by 
these barbarians: their standards wefe planted 
on the walls of Sirtnium and Belgrade ; and the 
ironical tone of their apology aggravated this in- 
sult on the majesty of the empire- “ So exten- 
“ sive, O Cmsar, are ycur dominions ; so numer- 
“ ous are yow, ciliesriHhat' you are continually 
“ seeking for nations to whom, either in peace 
or war, you may relinquish these useless pos- 
“ sessions. . The Gepidas are your brave and 
faithful allies; and if they have anticipated 
'• your gifts^ they: have shewn a just confidence 
“ in yeuF boBBtyi’Vj .^Their pre^mnption was gk - 
('usc4,by the;iS^ode blff^venge which Justinian em- 
braced. Instearl of asserting the rights of a sover- 
eign for the protection, of his subjects, the emperor 
invited a strange people to invade and possess the 
Roman provinces between the Danube and the 
Alps; and the ambition of the Gepidse was check- 
ed by the risingpowerand fame of the ImMB ards.® 
"^rhis corrupt appellation has been diffused in the 
tliirf eenth century by the merchants and bankers, 
the Italian jMKsterity.of these savage warriors : but 

^ i \ ^ 1 j " } . > ' 

e Gen.^s Gemiatui feritate ferociore, says Velleius Patcrcalns of the 
Lombards, Cti, IOC). Langobardos paudlas nobilitat. Plurlmis ac 
valcnttf-yiinis nntioRibmcIttctiitipn per obsapiium sed prijeHiset perje* 
Islando tuti aunt, iTacit de Muribus German, c. 40). Sec* likewise 
Strabo, (j. vii, p. 44<>). The best geographers place them beyond the 
Elbe, in the bislippric of Magdeburgh and the middle march of Bran- 
denburgh ; and their situation wilf agree with the patriotic remar!: 
of tile Count d| that most of the barbarian conquerors 

fuei from the same cofmtries wbieh still pn^nce the armiej of IhunGw, 
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the original name ofiangnSartfo is expressive only 
of tlie peculiar length and fashion of their beards. 
I am not disposed either to question or to justify 
their Scandinavian origin ;** nor to pursue the 
migrations of the Lombards through unknown 
regions and marvellous adventures. About the 
time of Augustus and Trajan, ; a ray of historic 
light breaks on the darkness of their antiquities, 
and they are discovered, for the first time, be- 
tween the Elbe and the Oder. Fierce, beyond 
the example of the Germans, they delighted to 
pi’opagate the tremendous belief* that their heads 
were formed like the heads Of dogs, and that they 
drank the blood of their enemies whom they van- 
quished in battle. The smallness of their num- 
bers was recruited by the adoption of tiieir brav- 
est slaves ; and alone, amidst their powerful 
neighbours, they defended by arms their high- 
spirited independence. ' In the tempests of the 
north, which overwhelmed so many names and 
nations, this little bark of the LombaKls still float- 
ed on the sxirface:*they gradually descended to- 
wards the south and the Danube ; and at the end 
of four hundred years they again appearwith their 
ancient valour and renown. Their manners "were 
not lessferocious. The assassination of aroyal guest 
was executed in the presence, and by the command, 
of the king’s daughter, who had been provoked 
by some words of insult, and disappointed by his 

^ The Scandinavian «r%in of the Goths and J^ombards, as stated 
by Paul Warnefridi surnamed the deacon* is attached by Cluverius, 
(Germania Antiq. I. iii, c. p. 102, a native of Prussia, and 
defended by Grotius, (Frolegom. ad HisU Goth* p. 28, &c.)/tbe Swed- 
ish ambassadon 
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dimin.!ijfiye stati^re ; and ^ tribnte, the price of 
bioodi was impqsed on the Lombards, by his bro- 
ther, tUo king of the jidversity revived 

a sense of nioderatiojO'.andj.ptlce, and the, inso- 
lence, of conqwst was ch^t>^d by the signal de- 
feat and irreparable. dispersio,jii,pf the Idem ii, 
who were seated in the sonthcVn .provinces of Po- 
land.* . The victories , of the Lombards recom- 
mended |;ltowto tb&lpiend^ipof th® emperors: 
and atstbf 8o}i,tits^h»o,fi‘lwfini^f they passed 
the Khannbe, to reduce, according to theirtreaty, 
the cities of Noricum and tlie fortresses of Pan- 
Bonia, . 3«t tire spirit of rapine soon , tempted 
them beyond these ample limits ; they wander- 
ed aJeng: the Ifedriatic as far as.pyr- 

raehiaidi: Md awdeness, 

le ^ lit?d^iof'.fheir l^man al- 

I^i;;Ptd # eapttyes who bad escaped 

fr^ their aHda.c«Psbgftds.; , Tb^e acts of hosti- 
lity, t,be-^dlbe% b® pretended^ of some 

loose. i4?iehl#ef.Si:,’iS'ei:e disowned by the, oat joy, 
apd fieosed te t]^ but jthe arms of the 

l^mbrndSiSf^e -WSe by, a con- 

test of thirty years, which was terminated only by 
'the e3tdrpafi#'ef 'tbe_-<3^idfie.''''’'"The' hostile' na- 
tions 'ef|eptplea#^| before the throne 

of iQornstatftdhd^feit and the crafty ddstiniam to 
whom the e4ha%',bditotis, 

pronounced a partiaia«dahiS%im«s sentence and 
dexterously protracted the Wdr by-slttwandineffec- 

,* , .'X, 'rv.'t -L- i-.i.—j* -Vi','-' ■■ 

&pts in tire a^m'w'rfr^Faid'blsiMinfi^ d> i>.A 20) are ex- 

^ 10ajnpofw^^ Mm* ^ 'The' cuitivatiois 

of-'fiax siipiJtjses proii^rty, commerce, af dciilture, sEtS roaniifectijm# 
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tual suctJOttM. Their stMiigth was fdwnkiaWe, ghap. 
since the LonibardS, ' whb sehf into the field se- 
veral m^yriads df soldier^, still claimed, as the 
weaker side, the ttfbtectioti of the Bbmans. 

Their spirit- was'ifitte^d; yet Meh is the'bfi- 
certainty of Courage^ that the two armies were 
siiddenly struck With a pahid j they* flrom 
each other, add the rival Mags remamed With 
their g-uards in tlm midst of ail empty plairt. A 
short truce Was' obtained ; but their mutual fo- 
sentment agaift kindled ; aBid- the*remernbranc 6 
of their shame rehdeied'tbei^t eflcdahter' more 
desj^^e’ Md biaody’. ’ Fttrty thbitiiaild of the 
barbkrfaiife"^ferlsli^*4tt'^fe§'^ediii«^ feattfe-wliloh 
broke the power ^'the t^pidse, traMfdywd' the 
fears and wishes of ’Justifaiaiis hnd fir^t displayed 
the character of Alboifi, the youthful prince of 
the LombardSi'Md thdfotuie 00 h|ti 0 r 0 f of Italy.* 

{dai«g Of EttWa,-'M poiatdrihight 

be pedueOd, ' iiff- thd' hgfe Of^iHistlhiati, Ufe^a* tho 
two great faimiiek rf tM BOloahiaSS’' itid the 
Sclavonians. ' AcCordihg tO the ‘Greek writes, 


!) It' 


w§e«S,,wi|hout 

co;^ius^^^ h % c..H; I. 34;^!. iv^ c. 

BiateotttiS, C^e ItV c* 3ciri|jt; 

Ikmm 40^5-41^)^ (4e 


<Hkt. des ' J- i I 

tlie'oddricii, Opip, Siriniiid, "f™, 

Kebus Oetids» c. p._ p.^24-|)| T.^eo- 

{|y.“ 185% ‘ttic ftbldniclfeg 'pf i^te^Briu$_ait(f 
The ip,lbo vaj^e ; ihi 

^rttr/rgudai|f. are too m/mite ant! tcb bai^Bhr’ " ' ’ ’ ■ ^ - 

' ■ r s ' 
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CHAF. tlie former, who touched the Euxine and the lake 
XLii. jviacotis, derived from the Huns their name or 
descent; and it is needless to renew the simple and 
well-known picturd of Tartar manners. They 
were bold and dexterous archers, who drank the 
milk, and feasted on the flesh of their fleet and 
indefatigable horses ; whose flocks and herds fol- 
lowed, or rather guided, the motions of their 
roving camps-; to whose inroads no country was 
remote of impervious, asnd who' were practised in 
flight, though incapable of fear. The nation was 
divided into two powerful and hostile tribes, who 
pursued each other with fraternal hatred. They 
eagerly disputed the friendship or rather the gifts 
of the emperor ; and the distinction which nature 
had fixed betw'eeh the 'feithful dog and the rapa- 
ciousrwolf, was applied by an ambassador who 
received only verbal instructions from the mouth 
of his illiterate prince.” The Bulgarians, of 
whatsoever speciesj, were equally attracted by Ro- 
man wealth ;-they assumed a vague dominion over 
the Sclavonian name, and their rapid marches 
could only be stopped by the Baltic sea, or the 
extreme cold and poverty of the north. But the 
same race of Sclavonians appears to have main- 
tained, in every age, , the possession of the same 
countries. Their numerous tribes, however dis- 
tant or adverse, used one common language, (it 
was harsh and irregular), and were known by the 
resemblance of their form, which deviated from 

^ Procopius, (Goth. L iv, c. 19). His verbal message (he owns 
him.self an illiterate barbarian), is delivered as an epistle. The stjlc 

savage, Bgurative, and origbai, •- 
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die swarthy Tartar, and approached, without at- 
taining the lofty statmie, and fail* complexion of 
the German. Four tbousaiid px hundred vil- 
lages'' were scattered over the provinces of Russia 
anil Poland, and their huts were, hastily built of 
rough timbei% in a country deficient botii in stone 
and iron. Erected, or rather concealed, in the 
depth of forests, on the banks of rivers, or the 
edge of morasses, we may not perhaps, without 
flattery, compare them to the aioliiteetiu’e of the 
■beaver ; which they resembled in a double issue, 
to the land and water, for the escape of the sa- 
vage inhabitant, an animal Jess cleanly, less dili- 
gent, and less social,. tharif that, napwcdlous qua- 
drupeds. The fertility of the soil, rather than 
the labour of the natives, supplied the rustic 
plenty of the Sclavonians. Their sheep and 
horned cattle werq, large aini puinerous, and the 
fields which ,they sowed with. miUet, fpd jiauic,'' 
afforded, in the place of bread, n coarse, nifd less 
nutritive food. The, incessant rapine of, their 
neighbours compelled them to bury this treasure 
in the earth s but on the appearance of a stranger, 
it was freely imparted by a people, whose un- 

“ This sura is the result of a particular list, iti a curious MS. frag- 
iiient of the year 550, found in the library of Milan. The obscure 
geoprapby of the times provokes' and etercises the patience of tlic 
count de Buat, (tom. xi, p, 69-189)^ The French minister often loses 
him.self in a wilderness which requirjes a Saxon and Folisii guide. 

® Fauicuni milium. See Columella, !• ii, c. 9, p. 430, edit Gesnei’. 
Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii, 24, 25. The Sarmatians made a paj» of irullct, 
mingled with mare’s milk or blood. In the wealth of modern hus- 
■bandr}', our millet feeds poultry, and not heroes. See the dictionaric,^.^ 
af Bo*laare upd Miller, 
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CHAP. fAvourabjIe , character is qualified by .the epithets 
chaste* patient,, a^d hospitable. As their su-, 
prenie god, they adored an invisible master of 
the thunder. The riyers,a.nd.tbe nymphs obtainv 
ed their subordinate hoacfurs, and. the popular, 
worship was expressed in vows and sacrifice. The 
Sclavonians disdained to obey a despot, a prince, 
or even a magistrate j b«t their experience was 
too narrow, their pasipns too headstrong, to com- 
pose a , system qf layr or general defence. 
Some voluntary respect was yielded to age and 
valour ; but each tribe or village existed as a se- 
parate republic, and all must he persuaded where 
none could be compelled. . They fought on foot, 


almost naked, and,. , except :.an. .unwieldy shield, 
without any,($ef^v§ jSlp>a»P5 tibeir.we^nsof 

>qul)f«.of .smallpoisoned 
argo,;ws,;;§Bi.-?| Iqngrppe} ;wbich;they dexterously 
ffmq a , and erttangled their enemy 

in. a running In the Md,~the Sclavonian 

in%trj .yras lar^on^ .bys tliek speedvragility, 
and .]bi^di^sj:- Ahey '.swam,' thejr dived, itley, 
remained un#^, T?#eri. drawing tthek te-eath 
through a hollow cane ; and a river or lake was 
often the scene of their unsuspected ambuscade. 

vdc|ucverEteH,t,s..-,of .spies '"W. 
stragglers ; the military art Was unknown to the 
Sclavonms j thw nam^ was pbspnf e^- apCtjiw 
conquests ^ere;mgiorjons4 . • 


TouiaiM, we the original evidence of the 
(Gotl|*t»|S|.c*.'f6*^|,ajfiiiC» aiyi the eibMt^or‘|MCi!^ 

^ 0i^nvrarfH‘i U • •> ./ f , 

‘ I **® h i^T, ;; r * i . ■" • 


0¥ -'rtlB 

I have fiaarked the faint afid gehml outline 
of the Sclavonians and B«%arians, 'Without at- 
tempting to define their mteriuediate boundaries, 
which were not accurately kaowh^ or respected, 
by the barbarians themselves". Theft* import- 
ance was measured by their* vicinity to the em^- 
pre ; and the level country of Mfddavia and 
Walachia was occupied by the Antes,’ a Scla- 
voniau tribe, which swelled the titles of Justi- 
nian with an epithet of conquest. Against the 
Antes he erected the fortifications of the Lower 
Danube; and laboured to seenfe tM alliance 
of a peo^ seated in the direct channel i^north- 
em inunihElioB,*.“iffi^ twctomdred 

miles between , the moanMns^f' TMttsylvattih 
and the Euxine sea. But the Antes Wanted 
power and inclination to stem the fury of the 
torrent : and the liglit-armed^Sdlavcmians^ from 
ah hundred tr^^, pumued equal 

Speed' <thfr fbot»t<^ of the Bulgaiiiid 
Thepisytoeatt of one jnCce of gold for eadb sol^r; 
procured a Safe hnd ea^ retreat tfirOiigh the 
country of the Gepidse, who commanded the 

of Maurice have been printed only, as I understand, at the end of 
smmr^ of Adrian's factitiar, at ITpM, 16^4., :6ibliot. 

Oraic, h tW); it Bnd. hithitto^ m tn«, m 

inaccessible bwk, ...... 

4 Antes eortim fbftissimi « . - * i^ayris qul rapidus et vorticosus in 
Mutti fJuenta forens dlcvcdvitup', ^ p*? 

Procopius, Goth. 1. iii, c. 14, et de Ediiic. 1* iv, c. 7). Yet the same 
Procopius mentions the Goths and Huns as to 

ttie Hanubis, ^ Edific. i; |v, f ^ ■ . . _ ; r !' > . • "* ■ ’ . ’ 

* ^he national, title of 4wrici«f, ^l|>eda^alid iimiilptions 
tiftian, was adopted by his suecessorsf and is Justified by the pious 
Ludewig, (in ViL Justinian, p. did). It had strangely ptsasled thf 
civilians of the middle age* 
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CHAP, passage of the Upper Danube.^ The hopes ot 
fears of the barbarians ; their intestine union or 
discord ; the accident of a frozen or shallov/ 
stream; the prospect of harvest or vintage; the 
prosperity or distress of the Romans ; were the 
causes which produced the uniform repetition of 
annual visits,* tedious in the narrative, and de- 
structive in the event. The same year, ahd 
possibly the same month, in which Ravenna sur- 
rendered, was n^arke^ by an invasion of the Huns 
or Bulgarians, so dreadful, that it almost effaced 
the memory of their past inroads. They spread 
from the suburbs of Constantinople to the Ionian 
gulf, destroyed thirty-two cities or castles, erazed 
Potidaea, which Athens had built and Philip had 
besieged, apd reppsised th^^ Pai|bhe, dragging 
at their horses heejs ope hundred and twepty 
thousand of the subjects of Justinian. . In a sub- 
sequent inroad they pierced the wall of the Thra- 
cian Chersonesus, extirpated the habitations and 
the inhabitants, boldly traversed the Hellespont, 
and returned to their companions, laden with 
the spoils of Asia. Another party, which seem- 
ed a multitude in the eyes of the Romans, pene- 
trated, without opposition, from the straits of 
Thermopylae Jo the isthmus of Corinth ; and the 
last ruin of Greece has appeared an object too 
minute for the attention of history. The works 
which the emperor raised for the protection, 

* ^*rocopius, Goth* 1. iv, c. SS. 

^ An inroad of the Huns is connected, by Procopius, with a comet ; 
perhaps that of 581, (f'ersic. 1. 4), ' Agathia$ v, p. 154, 155) 

'horrowe 'Irbni' his predecessor faele* * 
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but at the expence, of his. subjects, served only chap. 

■ .to disclose the weakness of sonae neglected part; 

I and the walls, which, by flattery, had been deem- " 

I ed impregnable, were either deserted by the 

* garrison, or scaled by the barbarians. Three 

thousand Sclavonians, who insolently divided 
themselves into two bands, discovered the weak- 
ness and misery of a triumphant reign. They 
passed the Danube and the Hebrus, vanquished 
the Roman generals who dared to oppose their 
progress, and plundered, with impunity, the 
cities of Illyricum and Thrace, each of which had 
arms and numbers to overwhelm their contempt- 
ible assailants. Whaterer prRise' the boldness of 
the Sclavonians may deserve, it is sullied by the 
wanton and deliberate cruelty which they are 
accused of exercising on their prisoners. With- 
out distinction of rank, or age, or sex, the cap- 
tives were impaled or flayed alive, orsuspended 
between four posts, and beaten with clubs till 
they expired, or inclosed in some spacious build- 
ing, and left to perish in the flames with the 
spoil and cattle which might impede the march 
of these savage victors." Perhaps a more im- 
partial nari'ative would reduce the number, aind 
qualify the nature, of these horrid acts ; and they 
might sometimes be excused by the cruel laws of 
retaliation. In the siege of Tophus," whose 

^ The cruelties of the Sclavonians are related or -magnified by Fro* 
copius, (Goth. 1. iii, c. 29, 38). For their mild and liberal behaviour 
to their prisoners^ .we may appeal to the authority, somewhat more 
recent, of the emperor Maurice, (Stratagem. 1. e. 5). 

® Topirus was situate near Philippi in Thraoe, or Macedonia, oppo« 
site to the isle of Thasos, twelve days journey from Clonstantinopleji' 

(Cellarius, tom. i, p, 670, 840), 
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CHAP, obstinate defence had enraged the Sclavonian&, 
they massacred fifteen thdusand males ; but they 
Spared the women and children ; the most valu- 
able captives were always reserved for labour or 
ransom ; the servitude was not rigorous, and the 
terms of their deliverance were speedy and mo- 
derate. But the subject, or the historian of 
Justinian, exhaled his just indignation in the lan- 
guage of complaint and reproach ; and Proco- 
pius Ms cotifidciftly ttffititted, ths^‘ iri alfeigil of 
thirty-two years, ^ch annml inroad of the bar- 
barians consumed two hundred thousand of the 
inhabitants of the Roman empire. The entire 
population of Turkish Europe, which nearly 
corresponds with the provinces of Justinian, 
would pei^aps ih^pUMfe^'^ ’s&ti^fying six 
Kiilions Of peradW^i'the^ ih^ediblo 

esthnatO.’’ 

In the midst of thpse* obscure calamities, Eu-, 
of the rope felt the shock of a revolution, which first 

Asia, revealed to the world the name aiid nation of 
A^D. S4S, Torks. Like. Romulus,, the founder Of that 
martial people was suckled by a she-wolf, who 
afterwards made liiitn th^ pT la pumerbus 
progeny ; and the representation of thaft animal in 
the bahtters of the T^P Jjf btpjfVed the m^gry, 
or rather sy^ested ..ihe.ide% of ' £ .laWe, ' wliich . 
was invented, 'without ’any^tnUtUal in|ercourse, 
by the shepherds of Latpp. 

equal dtstanoe of two th^msand mifes from : 
«IW'€«||«aitt^'fhe Ig|'^'the,Ch|d''^iiij^d Bengal’.' 

^e«e the WRtls' fl ffesp '{jfenRfefe,. to thi " 

state of a ScjtMan wiWemesf, 



I 
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!3eas, a ridge of mountain^ is conspicuous, the. chap, 
centre, and perhaps the sumjjut, of Asia; which, 
in the language of different mtions, has been 
styled. Imaus, and Caf/ a«,nd Altai, and the 
Golden Mountains, and the Girdle of the Eaith. 

The side^ 'of the hills were productive of mi- 
nerals -and tlie iron forges,*, for the. purpose of 
war, .were exercised, by the Turks, the most 
rlespised portion of the slaves of the great Idiaa 
of the Geougen. But their servitude could on- 
ly last till a leader, bold and eloquent, should 
arise, to persuade, his, ;C^ntryia;en that the same 
arms whieh thf y- forged, f^r them mnsters, mi#it 
become, |ni. thpir qw %, handf ■ in^rjanaepts pf 
freedom and victory;, sTh^ sallied from the 
mountain a sceptre was the.reward of his ad-' 


vice ; and thp annual ceremony, in which a 

» Ffpoi; €af to Ctf; Inter- 

pret from fmaus,' perhaps, to moimt Atlas. Accordih^ to "the reli» 
g$&m ^hilo®iE»]^hy ‘-the basis o£, W"4ii 

whose refteetic^ a^Eh|e'-of.^h^^ sky. ^I|ie 

tain is endowed with a 'sensitive action in its roots or nerves ; and 
their vibration, at the command of God, is the cattse of earthquakes, 
dO^Eerbelot, p» ‘ ^ ^ 

» The Siberian iron is the best and most in the worjd ^ 

and in the southern parts, above sixty mines are how worked by |he 
ifidus^ of the Eu'^Ai.tiS,‘(Str^hlehberg,'Hist» of 'Siberia, p, 

Voyage epL Siherie, pfur, Cbappe4’Auteif(|che, p. edit. . 

in 12mo, Amsterdam* 1770). The Turks offered iron for sale ; yet 
the Roman ambassadors, with strange obstinacy, persisted in believ- 
ing that lit wajs. all pmdueed mM9* 

(Menand®rib,|;xc^t.JL.eg- p. liS). , ^ 

Of Irgana-kbn,* (Ahulj^a^i ikdli, 'fitis^.'G^&ilogique^d’^ Tatars, 
P. i|> 5* P* 71-775' e.’15i»;p. 15d)4.Thd'tmdilahh;of the- Moguls, 

of' 449; ye^rs whli?h thujr with 

the‘'^^bme^ pciriodj? of tlie hi^tojy of the fluPSimSd Turks, (0c Gpigr 
nm^ top* h PWt p. .^7§), ,f,nd, Ih® twenty 'geueratjons, from their 
lestoration to ZIngis. - ‘ -■ 
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•piece of ii'on was heated in the fire, find a 
smith’s hammer was successively handled by 
the prince and his nobles, recorded for ages the 
humble profession and rational pride of the 
Turkish nation. Bertezena, their first leader, 
signalized their valour and his own in successful 
combats against the neighbouring tribes ; but 
when he presumed to ask in marriage the daugh-^ 
ter of the great khan, the insolent demand of a 
slave and a mechanic was contemptuously re- 
jected. The disgrace was expiated by a more 
noble alliance with a princess of China ; and the 
decisive battle which almost extirpated the na- 
tion of the Geougen, established in Tartary the 
new and more powerful etopire of the Turks. 
They reigned ttPAh Cbut they confess- 

ed the vanity'Of conqttest; by their faithful at- 
tachment to the mountain of their fathers. 
THie royal encampment seldom lost sight of 
mount Altai, from whence the river Irtish de- 
scends to Water the rich pastures of the Cal- 
mucks,' which nourish the largest sheep and 
oxen in the world. The soil is fruitful, and 
the climate mild and temperate r the happy re- 
gion was ignorant of earthquake and pestilence ; 
the: emperor’s throne -was turned towards the 
east, and a golden wolf on the top of a spear 
seemed to guard the entrance of his tent. One 
of the successors of Bertezena w'as tempted by 

The country of the Turlcs, now ofthe'Calmueks, is describ- 
ed itelthe CJenealogical iSdstory* p. ^Th© cmrlous notes of 

the French translator are enlarg^ ah*l digested in 'the second 
iBme of the English vmion. 
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the luxury and superstition of China; but his chap. 
design of building cities and temples was defeat- 
ed by the simple wisdom of a barbarian coun- 
sellor. “ The Turks,” he said, “ are not equal 
“ in number to one hundredth part of the in- 
“ habitants of China. If we balance their 
“ power, and elude their armies, it is because 
“ we wander without any fixed habitations, in 
“ the exercise of war and hunting. Are we 
“ strong? we advance and conquer: are we 
“ feeble ? we retire and are concealed. Should 
“ the Turks confine themselves within the walls 
“ of cities, the i loss of a battle would be the 
“ „ destruction#, ,of stithstA 'Ehe ,,Bopzes 

“ preach only patience, ; humility, and the re- 
“ nunciation of the world. Such, O king ! is 
“ not the religion of heroes.” They entertain- 
ed with less reluctance the: doctrines of Zoroas- 
ter; but the greatest part of the .nation ac- 
quiesced, without, inquiry, in. .the opinionsj .or 
rather in the practice, of their ancestors. 'The 
honours of sacrifice were . reserved for the su- 
preme deity; they acknowledged, in rude hymns, 
their obligations to the air, the fife, the water, 

‘and the earth ; and their priests derived some 
profit from the art of divination. Their unwrit- 
ten laws were rigorous and impartial : theft was 
punished by a^enfold restitution ^s.adulterj'^, trea^ 
son, and murder, widi death : and no chastise- 
ment could be inflicted too severe for the rare ^ 
and inexpiable guilt of cpwardice,Ji- ‘As the sub- 
ject nations marched linder the standard, of the 
Turks, their cavalry, both men and horses, were 
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proudif computed by millions ; one of their ef- 
fective ai*mifiS consisted of four hundred thou- 
sand soldiers, and in less than fifty years they 
were connected in peace and war with the Eo- 
mons, the Persians, and the Chinese. In their 
northern limits, some vestige may be discovered 
of the form and situation of Kamtchatka, of a 
people of hunters and fishermen, whose sledges 
were drawn by dogs, and whose habitations were 
buried in the earth* The Turks were ignorant 
of astronomy; but the observation taken by some 
learned Chinese, with a gnomon of eight feet, 
fixes the royal camp in the latitude of forty-nine 
degrees, and marks their extreme progress with- 
in three, or at least ten degrees, of the polar 
circle.'* Among their southern conquests, the 
most spleniM ypas that pf the Nqpthalites or 
White Huns, a polite and warlike people, who 
possessed the commercial cities of Bochara and 
Samarcand, who had vanquished the Persian mo- 
narch, and carried their victoriews arms along the 
banks, and perhaps to the mouth, of the Indus. 
On the side of the west, the Turkish cavalry ad- 
vanced to the lake Mseotis. They passed that lake 
on the ice. The khan who dwelt at the foot of 
mount Altai, issued bis commands for the siege of 
Bosphorus,® a city, the voluntary subject of Rome, 
andxvhps^e princes had formerly been thefriendsof 

^ VisdelOB p. 141, The fact, though it stfidly' belongs to a 
subordinate and successive tribe, may be introduced here. 

' ^F,roeo|iius, "Fersic* 1. i, c. 1® ; I. ii, c. , Feyssomiei (Observa*» 
tlopsi sur leg Feuples Baxbgeres, |j. 9^, 100) |he distance be- 

tween Caffa and the old Bosphorus at xv% long Tartar leagues. 
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Athens/ To the east, the Turks invaded China, chap. 
as often as the vigour of the government was re- 
laxed : and I am taught to read in the history of 
the times, that they mowed down their patient 
enemies like hemp or grass; and that the man- 
darins applauded the wdsdom of an emperor who 
repulsed thesebarbarians With golden lances. This 
extent of savage empire compelled the Turkish 
monarch to establish three subordinate princes of 
his own blood, who soon forgot their gratitude and 
allegiance. The couqiVerors were enervated by 
luxury^ which is ahv^^'f^al except tu an indus- 
trious peoiS’e;*thisp*diie^ofCfhiha sMidtedt he van- 
qttish^'i^ti<^8»f ^HtM^tlt%il4ti3gpendenee ; and 
tlie power of thfe l^Fk^#ai liniited to a period of 
two huadred years.’: j-'The rddvoal bf their name 
and dominion in riie SouthefnObUh tries of Asia, are 
the events 0fa later'a|et aiMifhe dynasties, which 
sucoeeded-tl) iheir'dkti^ fedllmS,* fnh^'sfetep in ob- 
livions ijedr's’' hO' ‘‘refafioii to 

the decline tee BdmaU empire/ 

In the rapid eareer'of cOnqUe^, the Turks at- The Avars 
tacked and subdued the nation bf -the Ogors or fhe Turks, 
Varchonites oft the banks of the river Til, Which proa^rthe 

'j *. ‘ I. • empire* 

^ Sec, in a i^iemoir of cle Bdze* (Mei-rii. dc TAcademie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. vi, 1 % $4^-5S5), tbc ancient kings andmcdals oftbe Cimm'e- 
rian Bo.sphorns ; and thfgratitude of Athens,' in the Oration of Demos- 
thenes against LeptiricS,' (ip Keiske, Oraton^ CVffic.'tonqi. i^, p. 466,* 467), 

s For the origin and revolutions of the first Turkish empire, the 
Chinese details are "borrp.wM ^Hist '^Hhns^ 

torn, i, F. ii, p, 367-463),. anti Yisdelou,<Sapplemeirfc Ala IlahHotireque 
Dri«|C* 4’Herheiot, p, 82^114)#. TiiftlGrittfear Ifeiinnaiil hiiaitss*»re gather*. 
c4 »' Menander,, (p.- 'aridj^'Thenpli^dact Simocatte, (I. viij, 

c. 7,8)-...;. ■. . • . 
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derived the epithet of black froip its dark water 
or gloomy forests.’' The khan of the Ogors was 
slain with three hundred thousand of his subjects, 
and their bodies were scattered over the space 
of four days journey ; their surviving country- 
men acknowledged the strength and mercy of 
the Turks ; and a small portion, about twenty 
thousand warriors, preferred exile to servitude. 
They followed -the well-known road of the Vol- 
ga, cherished the error of the nations who con- 
founded them with the Avars, and spread the 
terror of that false though famous appeliatioh, 
which had not, however, saved its lawful pro- 
prietors from the yoke of the Turks.’ After a 
long and victorious march, the new Avars ar- 
rived at th^*foot of mount Caucasus, in the 
country of the Alani’' and Circassians, where 
they first heard of the splendour and weak- 
ness of the Roman empire. They humbly re- 
quested their confederate, the prince of the 
Alani, to lead them to this source of riches ; and 
their ambassador, with the permission of the go- 

^ The river Til, or Tula, according to the geography of De Guigne^, , 
(torn, i, part ii, p. Iviii and 352), is a small though grateful stream Ot 
the desert, that falls into the Orhon, Selinga, &c. See Bell, Journey froiii 
Petcrsburgh to Pekin, (vol. ii, p. 124); yet his own description of the 
Keat, down which he sailed into the Ofay, represents the name and at- 
tributes of the hiack river, (p, 139). 

^ Theophylact, 1. vii, c. 7, 8. And yet his true Avars are invisible 
even to the' eyes of M. de Guignes ; and what can be more illustrious 
than the fake? The right of the fugitive Ogors to that national ap- 
pellation is confessed by the Turks themselves, (Menander, p. 108). 

^ The Alani are still found in the Genealogical History of the Tar- 
tars, (p. 617), and in d’AnvilleV maps. They opposed the march of 
the generals of Zingis round the Caspian sea, and were overthrown ii'i 
I great battle^ (Hist, de Gengisdan, i It; c* 9, p* 447), 
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\erlior of Lazica, was transported by the Euxine chap. 
sea to Constantinople. The whole city was poured 
forth to behold with curiosity and terror the aspect 
of a strange people ; their long hair which hung 
in tresses down their backs, was gracefully bound 
with ribbons, but the rest of their habit appeared 
to imitate the fashion of the Huns. When they 
were admitted to the audience of Justinian, Can- constan- 
dish, the first of the ambassadors, addressed the 
Roman emperor in these terms. — " You see be- 
“ fore you, O mighty prince, the representatives 
“ of the strongest and most populous of nations, 

“ the invincible, the irresistible Avars. We are 
“ willing to devote ourselves to your service: we 
" are able to vanquish and destroy all the enemies 
“ who now disturb your repose. But we expect, 

“ as the price of our alliance, as the reward of 
“ our valour, precious gifts, annual subsidiesi, and 
“ fruitful possessions.” At the time of this em- 
bassy, Justinian had reigned above thirty, he had 
lived above seventy-five years : his mind, as well 
as his body, was feeble and languid; and the 
conqueror of Africa and Italy, careless of the per- 
manent interest of his people, aspired only to end 
his days in the bosom even of inglorious .peace. 

In a studied oration, he imparted to the senate 
his resolution to dissemble the insult, and to pur- 
chase the friendship of the Avars ; and the whole 
senate, like the mandarins of China, applauded 
the incomparable wisdom and foresight of their 
sovereign. The instruments of luxury were im- 
mediately prepared to captivate the barbarians ; 
silken garments, soft and splendid beds, and chains 
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CHAP, and collai’s incrusted with gold. The ambassadops^ 
XLii. conten t with such liberal reception, departed from 
Constantinople, andValentin, one of the eraperor’t; 
guards, was sent with a similar character to their 
camp at the foot of mount Caucasus. As their 
destruction or their success must be alike advan* 
tageous to the empire, he persuaded them to in- 
vade the enemies of Rome; and tliey were easily 
tempted, by gifts and promises, to gratify their 
ruling inclinations. These fugitives, who fled be- 
fore the Turkish arms, passed the Tanais and Bo- 
rysthenes, and boldly advanced into the heart of 
Poland andGermany, violating the law of nations, 
and abusing the rights of victory. Before ten years 
had elapsed, their camps were seated on the Da?, 
nube and theRlbe, many (.Bulgarian and Sclavo- 
nian names were obliterated from the earth, and 
the remainder of their tribes are found, as tribu- 
taries and vassals,under the standard of the Avars. 
The chagan, the peculiar title of their king, still 
affected to cultivate the friendship of the emperor; 
and Justinian entertained some thoughts of fixing 
them in Pannonia,to balance the prevailing power 
of the Lombards. But the virtue or treachery of 
an Avar betrayed the secret enmity and ambitious 
designs of tlieir countryinen ; and they loudly 
complained of the timid, though jealous policy, 
of detaining their ambassadors, and denying the 
arms which they had been allowed to purchase in 
the capital of the empire.’ 

^ The embassies and lirst com^uests of the Avars may be read in 
Menander, (Exeerpt, Legat. p, 99, 100, 101, 154, 155); Theophanes^ 
(p. 196) 5 the Historia MjUicella, (1. xvi, p. 109), and Gregory of TourSn 
Jh iv, c, 23^ 20V in the Historians of France, tom* ii, p. 214, 21T)^ 
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Perhaps theapparent chauge in the dispositions chap. 
of the emperors, may be ascribed to the embassy 
which was received from the conquerors of the Embassies 
Avars.™ The immense distance, which eluded 
tlieir arms, could not extinguish their resentment: 
the Turkish ambassadors pursued the footsteps ss2, 
of the vanquished to the Jaik, the Volga, mount 
Caucasus, theEuxine, and Constantinople, and at 
length appeared before the successor of Constan- 
tine, to request that he would not espouse the 
cause of rebels and fugitives. Even commerce 
had some share in this remarkable negotiation : 
and the Sogdoites, who Were now the tributaries 
of the Turks, embraced the fair occasion of Open- 
ing, by the north of the Caspian, a new road for 
the importation of Chinese silk into the Roman 
empire. The Persian, who preferred the naviga- 
tion of Ceylon, had stopped the caravans of Bo- 
chara and Samarcand : their silk Was contemptu- 
ously burnt : some Turkish ambassadors died in 
Persia, wiih a suspicion of poisOn ; and the great 
khan permitted his faithful vassal Maniach, the 
prince of the Sogdoites, to propose, at the By- 
zantine court, a treaty of alliance against their 
common enemies. Their splendid apparel and 
rich presents, the fruit of oriental luxury, dis- 
tinguished Maniach and his colleagues, fi'om the 
rude savages of the north : their letters, in the 
Scythian character and language, announced a 

^ Theophancs, (Chron. p. g04i), and th* Higt. Hiscella, (1. xvi, p, 

110), as understood by De Guignes, (toaaau i, part ii, p. 35i), appear 
to speak of a Turkish embassy to Jfustiniatt ! himself ; but that of Ma-* 
niach, in the fourth year of his successor Justin, is positively the to? 
that reached Constantinople, (Menander, p* 108). 
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c H A p. people who had attained the rudiments of science/' 
they enumerated the conquests, they offered the 
friendship and military aid of tiie Turks ; and 
their sincei'ity was attested by direful impreca- 
tions (if they were guilty of falsehood) against 
their own head, and the head of Disabul their 
master. The Greek prince entertained with 
hospitable regard the ambassadors of a remote 
and powerful monarch : the sight of silk worms 
and looms disappointed the hopes of the Sogdo- 
ites *, the emperor renounced, or seemed to re- 
nounce, the fugitive Avars, but he accepted the 
alliance of the Turks ; and the ratification of 
the treaty was carried by a Koman minister to 
the foot of mount Altai. Under the successors 
of .Tustinian, the ftiendship of the two nations 
was cultivated by frequent and cordial inter- 
course ; the most favoured vassals were permit- 
ted to imitate the example of the great khan, and 
one hundred and six Turks, who, on various oc- 
casions, had visited Constantinople, departed at 
the same time for their native country. The 
duration and length of the journey from the Evv 
-zantine court to mount Altai, are not specified; it 
might have been difficult to mark a road tbrougb 
the nameless deserts, the mountains, rivers, and 
morasses of Taftary ; hpt a curious' account has 
been preserved of the reception of the Roman api- 
bassadors at the royal camp. After they had been 

^ The Russians have found characters, rude hieroglyphics, on the 
Irtish and Yemsei, on medals, tombs, idols, rocks, obelisks, 
(Strahlenberg, Hist, of Siberia, p. 324, 346, 406, 429). Dr. Hyde 
(de Religione Veterum Fersarum, p. 521, &c.) has given two al])ba* 
bets of Thibet and of the Ejrgoutrs. I have long harboured a suspicion 
that all the Scythian, and perhaps muck, of the Indian science, 
was derived from the Greeks of Bactriana. 
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jpUfified with fire and incense, according to a rite 
still practised under the sons of Zingis, they 
Were introduced to the presence of Disabul. In 
a valley of the Golden Mountain, they found the 
great khan in his tent, seated in • a chair with 
vyheels, to which an horse might be occasionally 
harnessed. As soon as they had delivered their 
presents, which w'ere received by the proper of- 
ficers, they exposed, in a florid oration, the wish- 
es of the Roman emperor, that victory might 
attend the arms of the Turks, that their reign 
might be long and prosperous, and that a strict 
^illiance, without envy or deceit, might for ever 
be maintained between the two most powerful 
nations of the earth. The answer of Disabul cor- 
responded with these friendly professions, and 
the ambassadors were seated by his side, at a ban- 
quet which lasted the greatest part of the day : 
the tent was surrounded with silk hangings, and 
a tartar liquor was served on the table, which pos- 
sessed at least the intoxicating qualities of wine. 
The entertainment of the succeeding day was 
more sumptuous ; the silk hangings of the second 
tent were embroidered in various figures ; and the 
royal seat, the cups, and the vases, were of gold. 
A third pavilion was supported by columns of gilt 
w'ood; a bed of pure and massy gold was raised on 
four peacocks of the same metal ; and before the 
entrance of the tent, dishes, basons, and statues of 
solid silver, and admirable art, were ostentatiously 
piled in waggons, the monuments of valour rather 
than of industry. When Disabul led his armies 
against the frontiers of Persia, his Roman allies 
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CHAP, followed many days the march of the Turkish 
camp, nor weretheydismissed till they hadenjoyed 
their precedency over tlie envoy of the great king, 
whose loud and intemperate clamours interrupted 
the silence of the royal banquet. The power and 
ambition of Chosroes cemented the union of tlv:- 
Turks and Romans, who touched his dominions 
on either side : but those distant nations, regard- 
less of each other, consulted the dictates of inter- 
est, without recollecting the obligations of oaths 
and treaties. While the successor of Disabulcele- 
bratedhis father’s obsequies, he was saluted by the 
ambassadors of the emperor Tiberius, who pro* 
posed an invasion of Persia, and sustained with 
firmness, the angry, and perhaps the just, re- 
proaches of thathaughty barbarian. “You see my 
“ ten fingers,** said the great khan, and he applied 
them to his mouth. “ You Romans speak with 
“ as many tongues, but they are tongues of deceit 
“ and perjury. To me you hold one language, 
“ to my subjects another: and the nations aresuc- 
“ cessively deluded by your perfidious eloquence. 
“ You precipitate your allies into war and danger, 
“ you et^oy their labours, and you neglect your 
“ benefactors. Hasten your return, inform your 
“master that a Turk is incapable of uttering 
“ or forgiving falsehood, and that he shall speed- 
“ iiy meet the punishment which he deserves. 

“ While he solicits ray friendship with flattering 
“ and hollow words, he is sunk to a confeder- 
“ ate of my fugitive Varchonites. If I conde- 
“ scend to march against those contemptible 
“ slaves, they will tremble at the sound of our 
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“ whips; they will be trampled, like a nest of chap. 
“ ants, under the feet of my innumerable cavalry, 

“ I am not ignorant of the road which they have 
“ followed to invade your empire ; nor can I bo 
“ deceived by the vain pretence, that mount Cau- 
“ casus is the impregnable barrier of the Ro* 

“ mans. I know the course of the Niester, the 
“ Danube, and the Hebnis ; the most warlike 
“ nations have yielded to the arms of the Turks ; 

“ and from the rising to the setting sun, the earth 
“ is my inheritance.” Notwithstanding this me- 
nace, a sense of mutual advantage soon renewed 
the alliance of the Turks and Romans but the 
pride of the great khan smwired hia lesentment : 
and when he announced an important conquest 
to his friend the emperor Maurice, he styled 
himself the master of the seven races, and the 
lord of the seven climates of the world,*’ 

Disputes have often arism betwesEnjthe sove- state of 
reigns of Asia, for the title of king of the' workJ ; a!d?soo- 
while tlie contest has proved that it could not bq- 
long to either of the competitors. The kingdom 
of the Turks was bounded by the Oxus or Gihon ; 
and Touran was separated by that great river 
from the rival monarchy oi Iran, or Persia, which, 
in a smaller compass, contained perhaps a larger 
measure of power and population. The Per- 
sians, who alternately invaded and repulsed the 
Turks and the Romans, w'ere still ruled by the 

* All the fetalis- of these Twkish aiid^Eoraafi emhames# so ourioua 
la the history of human manners, are town from the Exte’acts of 
Menahde'rJ Cp* 100-110, 151-154^ 101^04), in wjaieh we often regrel 
he want of order and connection. 
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CHAP, house of vSassan. which ascended the throne thre^ 
XLiL hundred years before the accession of JustiiiiaHo 

His contemporary, Cabades, or Kobad, had been 
successful in war against the emperor Anasta- 
sius ; but the reign of that prince was distract- 
ed by civil and religious troubles. A prisoner 
in the liands of his subjects ; an exile among the 
enemies of Persia ; he recovered his liberty by 
prostituting the honour of his wife, and regain- 
ed his kingdom iwith the dangerous and mer- 
cenary aid of the barbarians, who had slain his 
father. His nobles were suspicious that Kobad 
never forgave the authors of his expulsion, or 
even those of his restoration. The people "was 
deluded and inflamed by the fanaticism of Maz- 
dak,P who asserted the community of women,’ 
and the equality, of mankind, whilst he appro- 
priated the richest lands and most beautiful fe- 
males to tiie use of his sectaries. The view of 
these disorders, which had been fomented by his 
laws and example,’' embittered the declining age 
of the Persian monarch ; and his fears were in- 
creased by the consciousness of his design to re- 
verse tlie natural and customary order of succes- 

p Secil’Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orient, p. 568,929); Hyde, (de Ileligione 
Vet. Persarum, c. 21, p. 290, 291); Pocock, (Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 
70,71); Eutychius, (Aiinal tom. ii, p. 176); Texeira, (in Stevensv 
'Hist, of Persia, 1. 1 , c: ^4). 

^ The fame of the new law far the community of women was soon 
propagated in Syria (Asseman. Bibiiot, Orient, tom. iii, p. 402) and 
Oreece, (Procop. Persic. 1. i, c. 5). 

He off’ered his own wife and sister to the prophet ; but the prayers 
of Nushlrvan saved his inother, and tiie indignant monarch never for- 
gave the humilatiou to v^hich his filial piety had stooped : pedes tuos 
dcQscuIatus, (said he to Mazdak), cujus fietor adhuc nares occiipati. 
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sion, in favour of his third and most favoured son, chap. 
so famous under the names of Chosroes and Nush* 
irvan. To render the youth more illustrious in 
the eyes of the nations, Kobad was desirous that 
he should be adopted by the emperor Justin : the 
hope of peace inclined the Byzantine court to 
accept this singular proposal; and Chosroes might 
have acquired a specious claim to the inheritance 
of his Roman parent. But the future mischief 
was diverted by the advice of the questorProclus : 
a difficulty wms started, whether the adoption 
should be performed as a civil or military rite 
the treaty was abruptly dissolved ; and the sense 
of this indignity sunk deep into the mind of 
Chosroes, who had already advanced to the 
Tigris on his road to Constantinople, His fa- 
ther did not long survive the disappointment of 
his wishes ; the testament of their deceased 
sovereign was read in the assembly of the 
nobles ; and a powerful faction, prepared for 
the event, and regardless of the priority of age, 
exalted Chosroes to the throne of Persia. He 
filled that throne during a prosperous period of 
forty-eight years and the Justice of Nushir^ 

» Procopius, Persic. I. i, c. 11. Was not Proclus over* wise? Was 
not the danger imaginary? — The excuse, at least, was injurious to a 
nation not ignorant of letters; » ms 

aXA’ ozsfXm (Tsiivn* Whether any mode of adoption was practised in 
Persia, I much doubt. 

^ From Procopius and Agathias, Pagi (tom, ii, p. 543, 626) has 
proved that Chosroes Nushirvan ascended the throne in the vth year 
of Justinian, (A. D. 531, April i-A. X). 532» April 1). But the true 
chronology, which harmonizes with the Oreeks and Orientals, is as** 
certained by John MalaJa, (tom. ii, 211).. Cabades, or Kobad, after ^ 

I’cfgn of forty-three years and two months, skkened the 8th, and died 
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van is celebrated as the theme of immortal praise 
by the nations of the East. 

But the justice of kings is understood by them- 
selves, and even by their subjects, with an ample 
indulgence for the gratification of passion and 
interest. The virtue of Chosroes was that of a 
conqueror, who, in the measures of peace and 
war, is excited by ambition and restrained by 
prudence ; who confounds the greatness with 
the happiness of ‘ a natidfi, and calmly devotes 
the lives of thousands to the fame, or even the 
amusement, of a single man. In his domestic 
administration, the just Nushirvan Would merit, 
in our feelings, the appellation of a tyrant. His 
two elder brothers had been deprived of their 
fair expectations* of 4be diadem : their future 
life, between the stipreme rank and the condi- 
tion of subjects, tvas anxious to themselves and 
fortnidable to their master : fear as well as re- 
venge might tempt them to rebel ; the slightest 
evidence of a conspiracy satisfied the author of 
their wrongs ; and the repose of Chosroes was se- 
cured by the death of these unhappy princes, with 
their families and adherents. One guiltless youth 
Was saved and dismissed by the compassion of a 
Veteran general ; and this act of humanity, which 
Was revealed by his son, overbalanced the merit 
of reducing 'twelve nations to the obedience of 
Persia. The zeal and prudence of Mebpcies had 
fixed the diadem on the head of Chosroes him- 
self ; but he delayed to attend the royal sum- 

• ie 13i1i .'or D. .sgad jjighty4 wo years. According 

to the annals Kn^hirvan reigned forty^seven years and 

months ; and his death must consequently he placed in March 
A.D. S79* 
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mens, till he had performed the duties of a mi- 
litary review: he was instantly commanded to 
repair to the iron tripod, which stood before the 
gate of the palace," where it was death to relieve 
or approach the victim; and Mebodes languish- 
ed several days before his sentence was pro- 
nounced, by the inflexible pride and calm ingra- 
titude of the son of Kobad. But the people, 
more especially in the East, is disposed to for- 
give, and even to applaud, the cruelty ’ivhich 
strikes at the loftiest heads ; at the slaves of anv 
bition, Avhose voluntary choice has exposed them 
to live in the smiles, and to perish by the frown, 
of a capricious monarch, in the execution of the 
laws which he had no temptation to violate ; in 
the punishment of crimes which attacked his own 
dignity, as ivell as the happiness of individuals ; 
Nushirvan, or Chosroes, deserved the appellation 
o'ljust His goA’ernment was firm, rigorous, and 
impartial. It was the first labour of his reign to 
abolish the dangerous theory of common or equal 
possessions : the lands and Avomen Avhich the 
sectaries of Mazdak had usurped, Avere restored 
to their lawful OAvners ; and the temperate chas- 
tisement of the fanatics or impostors confirmed 
the domestic rights of society. Instead of listen- 
ing Avith blind confidence to a favourite minister, 
he established four viziers over the four great 
provinces of his empire. Assyria, Media, Persia, 
and Bactriana. In the choice of judges, prefects, 

“ Procopius, Persic. 1. i, c. S3. Brissoa de Regn. Pers. p. 494. 
The gate of the palace of Ispahan is, or was, the fatal scene of dis» 
grace or death, (Chardin, Voyage en JPerse, tom. iv, p. 3t3, 3IS). 
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CHAft iind fcounsellors, he strove to remove the mask 
which is always worn in the presence of kings ; 

' he wished to substitute the natural order of ta- 
lents for the accidental distinctions of birth ahd 
fortune ; he professed, in specious language, his 
intention to prefer those men who carried the poor 
in their bosoms, and to banish corruption from 
the seat of justice, as dogs were excluded from 
the temples of the Magi. The code of laws of the 
first Artaxerxes was revived and published as 
the rule of the magistrates ; but the assurance of 
speedy punishment was the best security of their 
virtue. Their behaviour was inspected by a thou- 
sand eyes, their words were overheard by a thoui 
sand ears, the secret , or public agents of the 
throne ; and the provinces, from the Indian to the 
Arabian confines, were enlightened by the frequent 
visits of a sovereign, who affected to emulate his 
celestial brother in his rapid and salutary career. 
Education and agi'iculture he viewed as the two 
objects most deserving of his care. In every city 
of Persia, orphans and the children of the poor 
Were maintained and instructed at the public ex- 
pence ; the daughters Were given in marriage to 
the richest citizens of their own rank ; and the 
sons, according to their different talents, were 
employed in mechanic trades, or promoted to 
more honourable service. The deserted villages 
were relieved by his bounty ; to the peasants and 
farmers who were found incapable of cultivating 
their lands, he distributed cattle, seed, and the in- 
strumentsofhusbandry; and the rare and inestim- 
able treasure of fresh water was parsimoniously 
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managed and skilfully dispersed over the arid ter., 
ritory of Persia * The prosperity of that king- 
dom was the effect and the evidence of his vir- 
tues : his vices are those of oriental despotism ; 
but in the long competition between Chosroes 
and Justinian, the advantage both of merit 
and fortune is almost always on the side of the 
barbarian/ 

To the praise of justice Nushirvau united the 
reputation of knowledge ; and the seven Greek 
philosophers, who visited his court, Avere in- 
vited and deceived by the strange assurance, 
that a disciple of Plato was seated on the Per- 
sian throne. Did they expect that a prince, 
strenuously exercised in the toils of war and 
government, should agitate, with dexterity like 
their own, the abstruse and profound ques- 
tions which amused the leisure of the schools of 
Athens ? Could they hope that the'precepts of 
philosophy should direct the life, and controul 
the passions, of a despot, whose infancy had been 
taught to consider his absolute and fluctuating 

? In Persia, the prince of the waters is an ofhcer of state. T!ie 
number of wells and subterraneous channels is much diminished, and 
w'ith it the fertility of the soil ; 400 wells have been recently lost near 
Tauris, and 42,000 were once reckoned in the province of Khorasan^ 
(Chardin, torn, iii, p. 99, 100. Tavernier, toiin i, p. 4C6). 

y The character and government of Nushirvan is represented some- 
times in the words of d’Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orient, p. -680, See, from 
Khondemir) ; Eutychius, (Annal. tom. ii, p. 179, 180 — very rich); 
Abulpharagius, (Dynast, vii, p. 94, 95— -very poor); Tarikh Schik- 
ard, (p. 144-150) ; Texeira, (in St«vens,.l, i, e.-.<36>5 Asseman, (Bib- 
liot. Orient, tom. iii, p, 404-410), and the Abbe Fourmont, (Hist, 
de TAcad, des Inscriptions, tom* vii, p. 325-334), who has translate 
iE?d a spurious or genuine testament of Nushirvan. 
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chaE. will as the only rule of moral obligation?* The 
studies of Chosroes were ostentatious and su- 
perficial: but his example awakened the curi- 
osity of an ingenious peojile, and the light of 
science was diffused over the dominions of Per- 
sia* At Gondi Sapor, in the neighbourhood 
of the royal city of Susa, an academy of physic 
was founded, which insensibly became a liber- 
al school of poetry, philosophy, and rhetoric.” 
The annals Of the monarchy'" umre composed 1 
and while recent and authentic history might 
afford some useful lessons both to the prince and 
people, the dUrkness of the first ages was embel 
lished by the giants, the dragons, and the fabu- 
lous heroes of oriental romance.'* Every learned 

® A thousand years Wore his birth, the Judges of Persia had given o 
teWmu opinion*— Mk&iXwnvn Xlsp&mv 'saroatiV' to m Bei/ki^reci, (HC'- 

rodot. h hi, c. 31, p. 210, edit. Wesseling). Nor had this constitu*- 
tional maxim been neglected as an useless and barren theory. 

* On the literary state of Persia, the Greek versions, })hilosophers, 
sophists, the learning bt ignorance of Chosroes, Agathias (L ii, c. 66~> 
71) displays much inforination and strong prejudices. 

^ Assemah. Bibliot drient. tom. iv, p. dccxi.v, vi, vii. 

The Shah Nameh, or book of Kings, is perhaps the original re» 
cord of history which was translated into Greek by the interpreter 
Sergius, (Agathias, 1. v, p. 141), preserved after the Mahometan con* 
i|uest, and verbified in the year 994, by the national poet Ferdoussi. 

’ Sec d’Anquetil, (Mctn* de PAcademic, tom. xxxi, p. 379), and Sir 
.William Jones, (Hist, of Nader Shah, p. Idt). 

In the fifth cenlui^, the name of tlestom or Kostatn, an hero 
Who equalled the strength of twelve elephants, was familiar to thfe 
Armenians, (Moses Chorenensis, Hist. Armen. 1. ii, c. 7, p. 96, edit. 
%Vhiston.) In the beginning of the seventh, the Persian Homance of 
Bostam and Isfendiar: was applauded at Mecca, (Sale% ICoi’an, o 
ixxi, p. 335). Yet this exposition of ludicrum nova; historic, is net 
by Maracct, Alchr^n. p. , 

;'v ‘ , 
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or confident stranger was enriched bj the boun- 
ty, and flattered by the Conversation, of the mo- 
narch : he nobly rewarded a Greek physician,^ 
by the deliverance of three thousand captives ; 
and the sophists who contended for his favour, 
Avere exasperated by the wealth and insolence 
of Uranius, their more successful rival. Nush- 
irvan believed, or at least respected, the reli- 
gion of the Magi; and some traces of persecu- 
tion may be discovered in his reign.^ Yet he 
allowed himself freely to compare the tenets of 
the various sects ; and the theological disputes 
in which he frequently presided, diminished the 
authority of the priest, and enlightened the 
minds of the people. At his command, the 
most celebrated writers of Greece and India 
were translated into the Persian language; a 
smooth and elegant idiom, recommended by Ma- 
homet to the use of paradise: though it is branded 
with the epithets of savage and unmusical, by the 
ignorance and presumption- of Agathias.® Yet 
theGreek historian mightreasonably wonder, that 
it should be found possible to execute an entire 

® Procop» Goth, 1. in c. 10. Kobad hjad a favourite Greek physi«. 
^:;ian, Stephen of Edessa, (Persic. 1. ii, c. 2G)* The practice was an* 
tient ; and Herodotus relates the adventures of Democedes of Croto« 
na, (!. iii, c. 125-137). 

^ See Pagi, tom. ii, p. 620. In one of the treaties an honourable 
article was Inserted for the toleration and burial of the catholics, 
nander, in Excerpt. Legal, p. 142). Nushizad, a son of Nushirvanj 
w^as a Christian, a rebel, and. — martyr ? (P’Herbelot, p. 681). 

® On the Persian language, and its three dialects, consult d^Anqiie* 
til, (p. 339-343), and Jones, (p. 153— 185); (rdvi afAH* 

is the character w^hich Agatbias ,(I. ii, p. 66) asci ibes to 
Idiom renowmed in the East for poetical softness. 
fOh. VIL % 
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CHAP, version of Plato and Aristotle in a foreign dla- 
lect, which had not been framed to express the 
spirit of freedom and the subtleties of philoso- 
phic disquisition. And, if the reason of the 
Stagyrite might be equally dark, or equally in- 
telligible in every tongue, the dramatic art and 
verbal argumentation of the disciple of Socrates,’-' 
appear to be indissolubly mingled with the grace 
and perfection of his Attic style. In the search 
of universal knowledge, Nushirvan was inform- 
ed, that the moral and political fables of Pil- 
pay, an ancient Brachman, -were preserved with 
jealous re\’erence among the treasures of the 
kings of India. The physician Perozes w as se- 
cretly despatched to the banks of the Ganges, 
with instructions to procure, at any price, the 
communication of this valuable work. His dex- 
terity obtained a transcript, his learned diligence 
accomplished the translation ; and the fables of 
Pilpay* were read and admired in the assembly 
of Nushirvan and his nobles. The Indian origin- 
al, and the Persian copy, have long since disap- 
peared ; but this venerable monument has been 

^ Agathias specifies the Gorgias, Pbajdon, Parmenides, iind Ti- 
mceus. Renaudot (Fabricius* Bibliot, Greec* tom. xii, p. 246 -261) doca 
not mention this barbaric version of Aristotle. 

‘ Of these fables, I have seen three copies in three dilTerent Ian- 
^ guages — 1. In OrceAi, translated by Simeon Seth (A. D. 1100) from 
the Arabic, and published by Starck at Berlin in 1697, in 12m0. 
2. In Latin, a version from the Greek, Sapientia Indorum, inserted 
by Fere Poussin at the end of his edition of Pa?chymer, (p. 54'T-6'20, 
edit. Roman). 3, In Fttnck, from the Turkish, dedicated, in 1540^ 
to Sultan Soliman. Contes et F^les Indlennes de Bidpai etdc Lok- 
man, par M. M. Galland et Cardonne, Paris, 1778, 3 vols. in 12mo- 
Mr. Wharton (History of English poetry, vol, i, p. 129«ISi) takes % 
larger scope. 
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gdved by the curiosity of the Arabian caliphs, re- C h aP. 
vived in the modern Persic, the Turkish, the Sy- 
riac, the Hebrew, and the Greek idioms, and 
transfused through successive versions into the 
modern languages of Europe. lit their present 
form, the peculiar character, the manners and 
religion of the Hindoos, are completely obliter- 
ated ; and the intrinsic merit of the fables of 
Pilpay is far inferior to the concise elegance of 
Phaedrus and the native graces of La Fontaine. 

Fifteen moral and political sentences are illus- 
trated in a series of apologues : but the compos- 
ition is intricate, the narrative prolix, and the 
precept obvious and barren. the Brachman 
may assume the merit of inventing a pleasing 
fiction, which adorns the nakedness of truth, 
and alleviates, perhaps, to a royal ear,, the harsh- 
ness of instruction. With a similar design, to 
admonish kings that they are strong only in the 
strength of their subjects, thesamelndiansinv'ent- 
ed the game of chess, which was likewise introdu- 
ced into Persia under the reign of Nushirvan.’' 

The son of Kobad found his kingdom involved Peace and 
inawarwith the successorof Constantine; and the Je 
anxiety of his domestic situation inclined him 
to grant the suspension of arms, which Justinian sss." 
was impatient to purchase. Chosroes saw the Ro- 
man ambassadors at his feet. He accepted eleven 
thousand pounds of gold, as the price of an end- 
less or indefinite peace , some mutual exchanges 

^ See the Historia Shabiludii of Dr. Hyde, (Syntagm. Dissertat. 

tom. ii, p. 61-69). 

i The enAiess peace (Procopius, Persic. I. i, c. 21) was concluded 
m ratified in the vith year^ and iiid consulship of Justinkiia (A. D. 

X2 ^ 3 .% 
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CHAP, were regulated ; the Persian assumed the guard 

XLii. I* |.j of Caucasus, and the demolition of 

Dara was suspended, on condition that it should 
never be made the residence of the general of 
the East. This interval of repose had been so- 
licited, and was diligently improved, by the ambi- 
tion of the emperor : his African conquests were 
the first fruits of the Persian treaty ; and the 
avarice of Chosroes was soothed by a large por- 
tion of the spoils of Carthage, which his ambas- 
sadors required in a tone of pleasantry, and un- 
der the colour of friendship."* But the trophies 
of Belisarius disturbed the slumbers of the great 
king ; and he heard with astonishment, envy, and 
fear, that Sicily, Italy, and Rome itself, had been 
reduced, in three rapid campaigns, to the obedi- 
ence of Justinian. Unpractised in the art of vio- 
lating treaties, he secretly excited his bold and 
subtle vassal Almondar. That prince of the Sara- 
cens, who resided at Hira," had not been included 
in the general peace, andstill waged an obscurewar 
against his rival Arethas, the chief of the tribe of 
Gassan, and confederate of the empire. The sub- 
ject-of their dispute was an extensive sheep-walk in 
the desert to the south of Palmyra. An immemo - 
rial tribute for the license of pasture, appeared to 

between January 1 and April 1 ; Tagi? tom. ii, p. 550). Mar« 
cellinus, in his Chronicle, uses the style of the Medes and Persians. 

Procopius, Persic, I. i, c, S6. 

^ Alm6ndar, king of Hira, was deposed by Kobad, and restored 
by Nusldrvan. His mother, from her beauty, wassurnamed Celestial 
Water ^ an appellation which became hereditary, and was extended for 
a more noble cause (liberality in famine) to the And) td' 

ria, (Pocock, Specimen Hist. Arab. p« 70), 
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attest the rights of Almondar, while the Gassan- 
ite appealed to the Latin name of strata, a paved 
road, as an unquestionable evidence of the sover- 
eignty and labours of the Romans.® The two 
monarchs supported the cause of their respective 
vassal? ; and the Persian Arab, without expecting 
the event of a slow and doubtful arbitration, en- 
riched his flying camp with the spoil and captives 
of Syria. Instead of repelling the arms, Justi- 
nian attempted to seduce the fidelity of Almon- 
dar, while he called from the extremities of the 
earth, the nations of -Ethiopia and Scythia to in- 
vade the dominions of his rival. But the aid of 
such allies was distant and precarioi^s, and the 
discovery of this hostile correspondence justified 
the complaints of the Goths and Armenians, who 
implored, almost at the same time, the protection 
of Chosroes. The descendants of Arsaces, who 
wei'e still numerous in Armenia, had been pro- 
voked to assert the last relics of national freedom 
and hereditary rank; and the ambassadors of Vi- 
tiges had secretly traversed the empire to ex- 
pose the instant, and almost inevitable, danger of 
the kingdom of Italy. Their representations 
were uniform, weighty, and effectual. “ We 
“ stand before your throne, the advocates of your 
‘‘ interest as well as of our own. The ambitious 
“ and faithless Justinian aspires to be the sole 
‘‘ master of the world. Since the endless peace 

® Procopius, Persic. 1. ii, c. 1. We are ignorant of the origin and 
object of this strata^ a paved road of ten days journey from Aurani- 
tis to Babylonia, (sec a Latin note in Delisle’s Map Imp. Orient.). 
WesseJing and dPAnville are silent.. 
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CHAP. “ which betrayed the common freedom of man- 
“ kind, that prince, yo«r ally in words, your ene-i 
my in actions, has alike insulted his friends and 
foes, and has filled the earth with blood and 
“ confusion. Has he not violated the privileges 
“ of Armenia, the independence of Colchos, and 
“the wild liberty of the Tzanian mountains? 
“ Has he not usurped, with equal avidity, the 
“ city of Bosphorus on the frozen Masotus, and 
“ the vale of palm-trees on the shores of the Bed 
“ Sea? The Moors, the Vandals, the Goths, 
have been successively oppressed, and each na- 
“ tion has calmly remained the spectator of their 
neighbour’s ruin. Embrace, O king! the fa- 
“ vourable mpment ; the East is left without de- 
“ fence, while the armies of Justinian and hisre- 
nowned general are detained in the distant re- 
“ gions of the West, If you hesitate and delay, 
Belisarius and his yictorious troops will soon 
“ return from the Tiber to the Tigris, and Per- 
“ sia- may enjoy the wretched consolation of be- 
“ ing the last devoured.” ^ By such arguments, 
Chosroes was easily persuaded to imitate the ex- 
ample which he condemned : but the Persian, 
ambitious of military fame, disdained the inac- 
tive warfare of a rival, who issued his sanguin- 
ary commands from the secure station of the 
Byzantine palace. 

He invade^ Whatever might be the provocations of Chos- 

■pyrxci-y' 

Ba 540, 

» I have blended, in a short speech, the two orations of the Arsa»" 
ddes of Armenia and the Gothic ambassadors. Procopius, in his pub*^ 
lie history, feels, and makes us feel, that Justinian was the true au^ 
thor of the war, (Persic. !, ii, c. 2, 3). 
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foes, he abused the confidence of treaties; and chap. 
the just reproaches of dissimulation and false- 
hood could only be concealed by the lustre of 
bis victories.'^ The Persian army, which had 
been assembled in the plains of Babylon, pru- 
dently declined the strong cities of Mesopotamia, 
and followed the western bank of the Euphrates, 
till the small though populous town of Dura pre- 
sumed to arrest the progress of the great king. 

The gates of Dura, by treachery and surprise, 
were burst open ; and as soon as Chosroes had 
stained his simiter with the blood of the inha- 
bitants, he dismissed the ambassador of Justini- 
an to inform his master in what place he had 
left the enemy of the Romans. The conqueror 
still affected the praise of humanity and justice; 
and as he beheld a noble matron with her infant 
rudely dragged along the ground, be sighed, he 
wept, and implored the divine justice to punish 
the author of these calamities. Yet the herd of 
twelve thousand captives was ransomed for two 
hundred pounds of gold ; the neighbouring bi- 
shop of Sergioplis pledged his faith for the pay- 
ment ; and in the subsequent year the unfeeling 
avarice of Chosroes exacted the penalty of an 
obligation which it was generous to contract, 
and impossible to discharge. He advanced in- 
to the heart of Syria ; but a feeble enemy, who 

^ The invasion of Syria, the ruin of Antioch, &c. are related in a 
full and regular series by Procopius, (Persic. I. ii, c. 5-1 i). Small 
collateral aid can be drawn from the oiientals : yet not they, but D’- 
Herbelot himself, (p. 680), should bliish, when he blames them for 
making Justinian and Kiishirvan contemporaries. On the geography 
of the seat of war, D’Anvlile (rEuphrate et le Tigre) is sufficient and 
satisfactory. 
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vanished at his approach, disappointed him of 
the honour of victory ; and as he could not hope 
to establish his dominion, the Persian king dis- 
played in this inroad the mean and rapacious vices 
of a robber. Hierapolis, Perrhaea or Aleppo, A- 
pamea and Chalcis, were successively besieged : 
they redeemed their safety by a ransom of gold 
or silver, proportioned to their respective strength 
and opulence *, and their new master enforced, 
without observing, the terms of capitulation. Er 
ducated in the religion of the Magi, he exercised 
without remorse the lucrative trade of sacrilege; 
and, after stripping of its gold and gems, a piece 
of the true cross, he generously restored the naked 
relict to the devotion of the Christians of Apamea. 
No more than fourteen years had elapsed since 
Antioch was ruined by an earthquake ; but the 
queen of the East, the new Theopolis, had been 
raised from the ground by the liberality of Justi- 
nian; and the increasing greatness of the buildings 
and the people already erased the memory of this 
recent disaster. On one side, the city was defend- 
ed by the mountain, on the other by the river O- 
rontes ; but the most accessible part was com- 
manded by a superior eminence : the proper 
remedies were rejected, from the despicable 
fear of discovering its weakness to the ene- 
my ; and Germanus, the emperor’s nephew, re- 
fused to trust his person and dignity within the 
walls of a besieged city. The people of An- 
tioch had inherited the vain and satirical ge- 
nius of their ancestors : they were elated by a 
spdden reinforcement of six thousand soldiers i 
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they disdained the offers of an easy capitulation; 
and their intemperate clamours insulted from the 
ramparts the majesty of the great king. Under 
his eye thePersian myriads mounted with scaling- 
ladders to the assault; the Roman mercenariesfled 
through the opposite gate of Daphne ; and the 
generous assistance of the youth of Antioch serv- 
ed only to aggravate the miseries of their coun- 
try. As Chosroes, attended by the ambassadors 
of Justinian, was descending from the moun- 
tain, lie affected, in a plaintive voice, to deplore 
the obstinacy and ruin of that unhappy people; 
but the slaughter still raged with uiirelenting 
fury ; aiul the city, at the command of a barba- 
I'ian, was delivered to the flames. The oathe. 
dral of Antioch was indeed preserved by the ava- 
rice, not the piety, of the conqueror: a more 
honourable exemption was granted to the church 
of St. Julian, and the quarter of the town where 
the ambassadors resided; some distant streets 
%vere saved by the shifting of the wind, and the 
walls still subsisted to protect, and soon to betray, 
their new inhabitants. Fanaticism had defaced 
the ornaments of Daphne, but Chosroes breath- 
ed a purer air amidst her groves and fountains ; 
and some idolaters in his train mig’ht sacrifice with 
impunity to the nymphs of that elegant retreat. 
Eighteen miles below Antioch, the river Orontes 
falls into the Mediterranean. The haughty Per- 
sian visited the term of his ebnquests : and after 
bathing eilone in the sea, he offered a solemn sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving to the sun, or rather to the 
creator of the sun, whom the Magi adored. If this 
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CHAft ^ct of superstition offended tlie prejudices of the 
Syrians, they were pleased by the courteous and 
even eager attention with which he assisted at the 
games of the circus ; and as Chosroes had heard 
that the blue faction was espoused by the empe- 
ror, his peremptory command secured the vic- 
tory of the green charioteer. From the discip- 
line of his camp the people derived more solid 
consolation ; and they interceded in vain for the 
life of a soldier who had too faithfully copied 
the rapine of the just Nushirvan. At length, 
fatigued, though unsatiated, with the spoil of 
Syria, he slowly moved to the Euphrates, form- 
ed a temporary bridge in the neighbourhood of 
Barbalissus, and defined the space of three days 
for the entire passage of his numerous host. After 
his return, he founded, at the distance of one day’s 
journey from the palace of Ctesiphon, a new city, 
which perpetuated the joint names of Chosroes and 
of Antioch. The Syrian captives recognised the 
form and situation of their native abodes: baths 
and a stately circus were constructed for their use; 
and a colony of musicians and charioteers revived 
in Assyria the pleasures of a Greek capital. By 
the munificence of the royal founder, a liberal 
allowance was assigned to these fortunate exiles; 
and they enjoyed the singular privilege of bestow- 
ing freedom on the slaves whom they acknow- 
ledged as their kinsmen. Palestine, and the holy 
wealth of Jerusalem, were the next objects that 
attracted the ambition, or rather the avarice, of 
Chosroes. Constantinople, and. the palace of the 
Ceesars, no longer appeared impregnable «r 
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remote; and his aspiring fancy already covered chap, 
Asia Minor with the troops, and the Black Sea 
with the navies, of Persia. 

These hopes might have been realized, if the ^ 
conqueror of Italy had not been seasonably recal- seiismm 
led to the defence of the East.'" While Chosroes 
pursued his ambitious designs on the coast of the 
Euxine.BelisariHSjat the head of an army without 
payor discipline, encamped beyond the Euphrates, 
within six miles of Nisibis. He meditated, by a 
skilful operation, to draw the Persians from their 
impregnable citadel, and improving his advantage 
in the field, either to intercept their retreat, or 
perhaps to enter the gates with the flying barbar 
rians. He advanced one day’s journey on the ter- 
ritories of Persia, reduced the fortress of Sisau- 
rane, and seat the governor, with eight hundred 
chosen horsemen, to serve the emperor in his Ita- 
lian wars. He detached Arethas and his Arabs, 
supported by twelve hundred Romans, to pass the 
Tigris, and to ravage the harvests of Assyria, a 
fruitful province, long exempt from the calamities 
of war. But tlie plans of Belisarius were discon-: 
cerled by the untractable spirit of Arethas, who 
neither returned to the camp, nor sent any intelli- 
gence of his motions. The Roman general was 
fixed in anxious expectation to the same spot; the 
time of action elapsed, the ardent sun of Mesopo-, 
tamia inflamed with fevers the blood of his Euro-, 

- In the public history of Procopius, (Persic. L ii, c. 16, 18, 19, 20, 

21, 24, 2.5, 20, 27, 28); and, with some slij^ht exceptions, we may 
reasonably shut our ears against the malevolent whisper of the Anet,> 

4otes, (c. 2, 3, with the Notes, as usual, of Akmannuis). 
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CHAP, peto soldiers : and the stationary troops and of- 
fleers of Syria, affected to tremble for the safety 
of their defenceless cities. Yet this diversiGn 
had already succeeded in forcing Chosroes to re- 
turn with loss and precipitation ; and if the skill 
of Belisarius had been seconded by discipline and 
valour, his success might have satisfied the san- 
guine wishes of the public, who required at his 
hands the conquest of Ctesiphon and the deliver- 
A,D. Bit. ance of the captives of Antioch. At the end of 
the campaign, he was recalled to Constantinople 
by an ungrateful court, but the dangers of the 
ensuing spring restored his confidence and com- 
mand ; and the hero, almost alone, was despatch- 
ed, with the speed of post-horses, to repel, by his 
name and presence, the invasion of Syria. He 
found the Roman generals, among ivhom was a 
nephew of Justinian, imprisoned by their fears 
in the fortifications of Hierapolis. But instead 
of listening to their timid counsels, Belisarius 
commanded them to follow him to Europus, where 
he had resolved to collect his forces, and to exe- 
cute whatever God should inspire him to achieve 
against the enemy. His firm attitude on the 
banks of the Euphrates restrained Chosroes from 
advancing towards Palestine ; and he received 
with art and dignity, the ambassadors, or I’ather 
spies, of the Persian monarch. The plain be- 
tween Hierapolis and the river was covered with 
the squadrons of cavalry, six thousand hunters tall 
and robust, who pursued their game without the 
apprehension of an enemy. On the opposite bank 
the ambassadors descried a thousand Armenian 
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liorse, who appeared to guard the passage of the chap, 
Euphrates. The tent of Belisarius was of the 
coarsest linen, the simple equipage of a warrior 
who disdained the luxury of the East. Around 
his tent, the nations who marched under his 
standard were arranged with skilful confusion, 

The Thracians and Illyrians \rere posted in the 
front, the Heruli and Goths in the centre ; the 
j)rospect was closed by the Moors and Vandals, 
and their loose array seemed to multiply their 
numbers. Their dress was light and active ; 
one soldier carried a whip, another a sword, a 
third a bow, a fourth perhaps a battle-axe, and 
the whole picture exhibited the intrepidity of 
the troops and the vigilance of the general, 
C'hosroes was deluded by the address, and awed 
by th^ genius, of the lieutenant of Justinian. 
Conscious of the merit, and ignorant of the force 
of his antagonist, he dreaded a decisive battle 
in a distant country, from whence not a Persian 
might return to relate the melancholy tale. The 
great king hastened to repass the Euphrates ; 
and Belisarius pressed his retreat, by affecting 
to oppose a measure so salutary to the empire, 
and which could scarcely have been prevented 
by an army of an hundred tliousand men. Envy 
might suggest to ignorance and pride, that the 
public enemy had been suffered to escape : but 
the African and Gothic triumphs are less glorious 
than this safe and bloodless victory, in which nei- 
ther fortune, nor the valour of the soldiers, can 
subtract any part of the general’s renown. The d. S4§, 

second removal of Belisarius from the Persian to 

[ 
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the Italian war, revealed the extent of his per- 
sonal merit, which had corrected or supplied the 
want of discipline and courage. Fifteen gener- 
als, without concert or skill, led through the 
mountains of Armenia an army of thirty thou- 
sand Romans, inattentive to their signals, their 
ranks, and their ensigns. Four thousand Persians, 
intrenched in the camp of Dubis, vanquished, 
almost without a combat, this disorderly multi- 
tude; their useless arms were scattered along 
the road, and their horses sunk under the fatigue 
of their rapid flight. But the Arabs of the Ro- 
man party prevailed over their brethren ; the 
Armenians returned to their allegiance ; the 
cities of Dara and Edessa resisted a sudden as- 
sault and a regular siege, and the calamities of 
war were suspended by those of pestilen(je. A 
tacit or formal agreement between the two so- 
vereigns protected the tranquillity of the eastern 
frontier ; and the anns of Chosroes were confin- 
ed to the Colchian or Lazic war, wdiich has been 
too minutely described by the historians of the 
times.’ 

The extreme length of the Euxine sea,* from 
Constantinople to the mouth of the Phasis, may 

« The l^azic war, the contest of Kome and Persia on the Phasis, h 
t'edionsly spun through, many a page of Procopius, (Persic 1. ii, c. 15, 
IT, 2S, 29, 30 ; Gothic, h iv, c. 7-10), and Agutiuaa, (I* ii, iii, and iv, 
p. 55-132, 141). 

^ The Ferijilus, or circumnavigation of the Euxine sea, was describe 

ed in Latin by Sallust, and in Greek by Arrian 1. The former work, 

which no longer exists, has been restored by the singular diligence of 
M. cle Erosses, iirst president of the parliament of Dijon, (Hi.st. de la 
^epuhiiijue Komainci toitii, ii, 1. iii, p. 199-298), wlto ventures to as^ 

sums 
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be computed as a voyage of nine days, and a 
measure of seven hundred miles. From the 
Iberian Caucasus, the most lofty and craggy 
mountains of Asia, that river descends with such 
oblique vehemence, that, in a' short space, it is 
traversed by one hundred and twenty bridges. 
Nor does the stream become placid and navi- 
gable, till it reaches the town of Sarapana, five 
days journey from the Cyrus, which flows from 
the same hills, but in a contrary direction, to the 
Caspian lake. The proximity of these rivers 
have suggested the practice, or at least the idea, 
of wafting the precious merchandise of India 
down the Oxus, over the Caspian, up the Cyrus, 
and with the current of thePhasis into theEuxine 
andMediterranean seas. As it successively collects 
the streams of the plain of Colchos, the Phasis 
moves with diminished speed, though accumu- 
lated weight. At the mouth it is sixty fathom 
deep and half a league broad, but a small woody 
island is interposed in the midst of the channel : 
the water, so soon as it has deposited an earthy 
or metallic sediment, floats on the surface of the 
waves, and is no longer susceptible of corruption. 
In a course of one hundred miles, forty of which 
are navigable for large vessels, the Phasis divides 

sums the character of the Roman historian. His description of the 
Euxine is ingeniously formed of all the fragments of the original, and 
of all the Greeks and Latins whom Sallust might copy, or by whosa 
he might be copied ; and the merit of the execution atones for tlie 
whimsical design. S. The Peri})lus of Arrian is addressed to the em* 
peror Adrian, (in Geograph. Minor. Hudson, tom. i), and contains 
whatever the governor of Pontus had seen, from Trebizond to Dios- 
curias ; wlmtever he had heard from Dioscurias to the Danube | auH 
whatever knew £rom the Danube to Trebiaoado 
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CHAP, the celebrated region of GoIch6s,“ or Mingrelia,* 

XLii. which, on three sides, is fortified by the Iberian 
and Armenian mountains, and whose maritime 
coast extends about two hundred miles, from 
the neighbourhood of Trebizond to Dioscurias, 
and the confines of Circassia. Both the soil 
and climate are relaxed by excessive moisture : 
twenty-eight rivers, besides the Phasis and his 
dependent streams,, convey their waters to the 
sea; and the JioHowness of the ground appears 
to; indicate the subterraneous channels between 
the Euxine and the Caspian. In the fields 
ivbere wheat or barley is sown, the earth is too 
soft to sustain the action of the plough ; but the 
gom, a small grain not unlike the millet or cori- 
ander seed, supplies the, ordinary food of the 
people; and the .use of bread is confined to the 
prince and his nobles. Yet the. vintage is more 
plentiful, than ;the . harvest ; and the bulk of the 
stems, as well as the quality of thewine, display the 
unassisted powers of nature. The same powers 
continually tend to overshadow the face of the 

« Be,sid<j3 the many ocpasionUi hints from the poets, historians, 
of antiquity, we may consult the geographical descriptions of Coicbos, 
by Straboi (1. 760~Y<S'5), and Fiiny, (Hist. Natur, vi, 5, 19, &c.). 

. . *■;'! shtiLiquot'^j-and baye used three modern descriptions of Min- 
grelia and the adjacent countrie.^. 1. Of the Pere Archangeli Lamberts, 
(Relations de Xhevenot, part i, p, 31-52, with a map), who has all 
the knowledge and prejudices of a missionary. 2, Of Chardin, (Voyag- 
es en Perse, torn., i, p. 54, 68-168): hi.s observations are judicious; 
and his own adventin-es In the country are stiU more instructive than 
_^h5s observations. _ Of Peyssohnel, (Observations sur les Peupies 
Barbares, p. 4.0, 50, 51, 5B,'62, 64, 65, 71, ^cLand a more recent 
^treatise, Surie Commerce de^la Mer Noire, tom. 1-53): he had 
^ long resided at Caflfa, as consul of France ; and his erudition is Ics^ 
faluabie than his eiSpedcacd. 
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; ountry with thick forests ; the timber of the hills, 
und the flax of the plains, contribute to the abun^ 
dance of naval stores; the wild and tame ani- 
mals, the horse, the ox, and the hog, are remark- 
ably prolific, and the name of the pheasant is ex- 
pressive of his native habitation on the banks of 
the Phasis. The gold-mines to the south of 
Trebizond, which are still worked with suflicient 
profit, were a subject of national dispute between 
Justinian and Chosroes ; and it is not unreason- 
able to believe, that a vein of precious metal 
may be equally diffused through the circle of the 
hills, although these secret treasures are neglect- 
ed by the laziness, or concealed by the prudence, 
of the Mingrelians. The waters, impregnated 
with particles of gold, are carefully- strained 
through sheeprskins or fleeces ; but this expe- 
dient, the ground-work perhaps of a marvellous 
fable, affords a faint image of the wealth extract- 
ed from a virgin earth by the power and indus- 
try of ancient kings. Their silver palaces and 
golden chambers surpass our belief ; but the fame 
of their riches is said to have excited the en- 
terprising avarice 0? the Argonauts/ Tradi- 
tion has affirmed, with some colour of reason, 
that Egypt planted on the Phasis a learned and po- 
lite colony which manufactured linen, built na- 

y Piiii}’, Hist Natur, I. xxxiii, The gold and silver mines of 
Colchos attracted the Argonauts* (Strab. h i, p. 77)* The sagacious 
Chardin could fmd no gold in mines, rivers^ or elsewhere* Yet a Min- 
grelian lost his hand and foot for shewing some specimens at Constan- 
tinople of native gold. 

Herodot. i ii, c. 104, 10^, p* 150, 151 Biodor, Skul. 2. i, p. 
edit. WesseJing ; Dionjs. Perieget* 680, and Eustath. ad loe. Scholiasjt, 

Apolionium Argonaut. I. iv*. 

roi.. v|i. . 
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CHAF. vies, and invented geographical maps. The in- 
XLii. pnenuity of tiie moderns has peo})led, with floii- 
rishing cities and nations, the isthmus between 
the Euxine and the Caspian and a lively writer* 
observing the resemblance of climate, and, in his 
apprehension, of trade, has not hesitated to pro- 
nounce Coichos the Holland of antiquity 
Manner of jjuf fljg riches of Coichos shine only through 

the natives. . . 

the darkness of conjecture or tradition ; and its 
genuine history presents an uniform scene of 
rudeness arid poverty. If one hundred and thirty 
languages were sjmken in the market of Dios- 
curias,° they were the imperfect idioms of so 
many savage tribes or families, sequestered from 
each other in the valleys of mount Caucasus ; 
and their separation, which diminished the im- 
portance, must have multiplied the number, of 
their rustic capitals. In the present state of 
Mingrelia, a village is an assemblage of - huts 
within a wooden fence ; the fortresses are seat- 
ed in the depths of forests ; the princely town 
of Cyta, or Cotatis, consists of two hundred 
houses, and a stone-edifice appertains only to the 
magnificence of kings. Twelve ships from Con- 
stantinople, and abdut sixty barks, laden with the 

» Montesquieu, te'Lolat, !. xxi, c. 6. Llsthme . . » couvert 
de villes et nations qui ae font plus. 

^ B 0 U|;ainviileiMem!Oirefi de FAcad^sxnie d^s Inscriptions, tom. ttvi, 
p. 33, on the African voyage of HaniX) and the commerce of antiquity. 

. ^ A Greek histoiiah, Timostbenes, had afSrmed, m earn ccc nationes 
dfssimilihus linguis deseendere ; and the modcBt Pliny is content to add, 
et a postea a nostris exxx intetpretibus negotia ibi gesta, <vl, $) ; but the 
words ntmo desem cover a multitude of past fjetions. 
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fruits of industry, annually cast anchor on the 
coast ; and the list of Colchian exports is much 
increased, since the natives had only slaves and 
hides to offer in exchange for the corn and salt 
which they purchased from the subjects of Jus- 
tinian. Not a vestige can be found of the art, 
the knowledge, or the navigation, of the ancient 
Colchians : few Greeks desired or dared to pur- 
sue the footsteps of the Argonauts; and even the 
marks of an Egyptian colony are lost on a near- 
er approach. The rite of circumcision is prac- 
tised only by the Mahometans of the Euxine; and 
the curled hair and swarthy complexion of Afri- 
ca no longer disfigure the most perfect of the hu- 
man race. It is in the adjacent climates of 
Georgia, Mingrelia, and Circassia, that nature 
has placed, at least to our eyes, the model of 
beauty, in the shape* of the limbs, the colour of 
the skin, the symmetiTof the features, and the ex- 
pression of the countenance.^ According to the 
destination of the two sexes, the men seemed form- 
ed for action, the women for love; and the perpe- 
tual supply of females from mount Caucasus has 
purified the blood, and improved the breed, of the 
southern nations of Asia. The proper district of 
Mingrelia, a portion only of the ancient Colchos, 
has long sustained an exportation of twelve thou- 
sand slaves. The number of prisoners or erimi- 
nals would be inadequate to, the annual.demand; 

^ Buffbn (Hist. Nat. tom, iii, p. 433-4*3T) collects the unanimous; 
suffrage of naturalists and travellers.. If, in the time of Herodotus, 
they were in truth and (and he had observed 

them with care), this precious fact is an example of the influence of 
on a foreign colony. 
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CHAP, but the comraon people are in a state of servi- 
tude to their lords ; the exercise of fraud or ra- 
pine is unpunished in a lawless community ; and 
the market is continually replenished by the a- 
buse of civil and paternal authority. Such a 
trade/ which reduces the human species to the 
level of cattle, may tend to encourage marriage 
and population ; since the multitude of children 
enriches their sotdid and inhuman parent. But 
this source of impure wealth hnust inevitably 
poison the national manners, obliterate the sense 
of honour and virtue, and almost extinguish the 
instincts of nature ; the Chrisiians of Georgia 
and Mingrelia are the most dissolute of man- 
kind ; and their cluldren, who, in a tender age, 
are sold intd' ■ foreign slavery, , have already 
learnt to imitate the rapine of the father and 
the prostitution of the mother. Yet, amidst the 
rudest ignorance, the untaught natives discover 
a singular dexterity both of mind and hand; and 
although the want of union and discipline exposes 
them to their more powerful neighbours, a bold 
and intrepid spirit lias animated the Colchians of 
every age. In the host of Xerxes, they served 
on foot ; and their arms were, a dagger or a ja- 
velin, a wooden casque, and a buckler of raw hides. 
But in their own country the use of cavalry has, 
more generally prevailed: the meanest of the pea- 
sants disdain to, walk; the martial nobles are pos- 

® The M.ingreliaji anibaissador arrived at Constantinople with two 
hundred persons; but he ate fsoldj them day by day, till his retinue 
was diminished to a secrietaiy and two valets, (Tavernier, tom. I, p, 
SdS). To .purchase mistress, a .Mingrelian gentleman sold twelve 
priests and his wife to the Turks, (Chardin, tom. i, p. 66). 
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sessed, perhapsj of two hundred horses; and chaf. 
above five thousand are numbered in the train of 
the prince of Mingrelia. The Colchian govern- 
ment has been always a pure and hereditary • 
kingdom ; and the authority of the sovereign is 
only restrained by the turbulence of his subjects. 
Whenever they were obedient, he could lead a 
numerous army into the field ; but some faith is 
requisite to believe, that the single tribe of the 
Suanians was composed of two hundred thousand 
soldiers, or that the population of Mingrelia now 
amounts to four millions of inhabitants.^ 

It was the boast, of the Colchians, that their 
ancestors had checked the victories of Sesostris; coichoj; 
and the defeat of the Egyptian is less incredible 
than his successful progress, as far as the foot of 
mount Caucasus. They sunk, without any me- 
morable effort, under- the arms of Cyrus ; follow- 
ed in distant wars the standard of the great king, 
and fffesented him every fifth year with, one 
hundred boys, and as many virgins, the fairest 
produce of the land.*^ Yet he accepted this before 
g^fMike the gold and ebony of India, the frank- 
incense of the Arabs, or the negroes and ivory 
of jEthiopia : the Colchians were not subject 
to the dominion of a satrap, and they continued 
to enjoy the name as well as substance of na- 

^ Strabo, 1. xi, p. 765. Lamberti, Relation 6e la Mingrdie. Vet we 
rtiust avoid the contrary extreme of Chardin, w'ho allows no more than 
20,000 inhabitants to supply an annual exportation of 12,000 slaves.' 
an absurdity umvorthy of that judicious traveller. 

Herodot. 1. iii, c. !)7. See, in 1. vii, c, 79, their arms and service 
•'rt the eispedition of Xerxes Greece^ ' 
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CHAP, tional independence.’* After the fall of the 
Persian empire, Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
added Colchos to the wide circle of his domi- 
nions on the Euxine ; and when the natives pre- 
sumed to request that his son might reign over 
them, he bound the ambitious youth in chains 
of gold, and delegated a servant in his place. 
Komans'* 111 the pui’suit of Mithridates, the Romans ad- 
before ’ vanced to the banks of the Phasis, and their 
cimstso. gg^jjgyg ascend<^,iil’ th# Hvef^ reached the 
camp of Poihpey and his legions.* But the 
senate, and afterwards the emperors, disdained 
to reduce that distant and useless conquest into 
the form of a province. The family of a Greek 
rhetorician was permitted to reign in Colchos 
and the adjacent kingdoms,' from the time of 
Mark Atftony to that of Nero ; and after the race 
of Polemo*^ was extinct, the easternPontus, which 
preserved his name, extended no farther than the 
neighbourhood ofTrebizond. Beyond these limits 
. the fortifications of Hyssus, of Apsarus, of the 

^ Xenophon, who had encoitntl'fe^i the Colchians'm his retreat. 
Anabasis, I. iv, p. 320, 34i8, edit. Hutchinson j and Fosters 

Hi.si^ortalion, p. o3-58, in Spolman^s English version, vol. ii), stylco 
tltein ca/TavaMi. Before the conquest of Mithridates, they arc nam- 
ed by Appian thss (de BeH. Mithridatico, c. 15, tom* i, 

661, of the last 'a^i^d best Edition, by John Schweighzsiiscr, Lipsite, 
17S5, 3 vois. large’ c^tavo)* ' 

^ The conquest 'of Cbichoa by Mithridates and Pom pcy, is marked 
hy Appiaii, (do BelL Mithridat.), and Plutarch, (in Vit. Pomp.)* 

^ We may trace Ihe rise and fall of the family of Pclemo,in 3trabo, 
(L xi, p. 755; L xii* p. 867); Bion Cassius or XipHlin, (p. 58B, 593, 
601, 710, 751, 915, 946, edit, Reimer); Suetonius, (in Keron, c. 18; 
in Vespasian, c. 8>'; Eutropius, (vii, 14); Josephus, (Antiq. Juclaic« 
xxj c, 7, p. 970i-e(!it, ’Havercamp), gmil Eusebius, (Chr«n, wit?* 
Sscaligcr, ArnmMvem'pr 106). f 
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Phasisj of Dioscurias or Sebastopolis, and of Pi- c hap. 
tyus, were guarded by sufficient detachments of 
horse and foot ; and six princes of Colchos re- 
ceived their diadems from the lieutenants of 
Caesar. One of these lieutenants, the eloquent 
and philosophic Arrian, surveyed, and has de- a. d. iso. 
scribed, the Euxine coast, under the reign of 
Hadrian. The garrison which he reviewed at the 
mouth of the Phasis, consisted of four hundred 
chosen legionaries ; the brick-wails and tow'ers, 
the double ditch, and the military engines on 
the rampart, rendered this place inaccessible to 
the barbarians ; but the new suburbs, which had 
been built by the merchants and veterans, required, 
in the opinion of Arrian, some external defence.^ 

As the strength of the empire was gradually im- 
paired, the Romans stationed on the Phasis, were 
either withdrawn or expelled ; and the tribe of 
the Lazi,™ whose posterity speak a foreign dia- 
lect, and inhabit the sea-cpast of Trebizond, im^ 
posed their name and dominion on the ancient 
kingdom of Colchos. Their independence w’as 
soon invaded by a formidable neighbour, who had 
acquired, by arms and treaties, the sovereignty of 
Iberia. The dependent king of Lazica receiv- 

^ In the time ef Procopius, there were no Roman forts on the rhasi!='i, 

Fityus and Sebastopolis were evacuated on the rumour of the Persians, 

(Goth* I. iv, 4); but the latter was afterwards restored by Justinian, 

<de Kdif. L iv, c. 7). 

In the time of Piiny, Arrian, and Ptolemy, the LaziM'ere a par- 
ticular tribe on the northern skirts of Colchos, (Celiarlus, Geograph. 

Antiq. tom. ii, p. 222). In the age of Justinian, they spread, or at 
least reigned, over the whole country. At present they have migrat- 
ed along the coast towards Trebizond, and compose a rude sea- 
faring people, with a peculiar language, fChardin, p. 149. FeyssonsI, 

p. #). 
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CHAP, eti his sceptre at the hands of the Persian 
monarch, and the successors of Constantine ac- 
quiesced in this injurious claim, which was proud- 
ly urged as a right of imnieniorial prescription. 
Convfu-slon In the beginning- of the sixth century, their in- 
1. d! S fluence w^as restored by the introduction ofChrsti- 
anity, which the Mingrelians still profess with be- 
coming zeal, without understandingthedoctrines, 
or observing the precepts, of their religion. After 
the decease q£ his fatlier, Zathus was exalted to 
the regal dignity by the favour of the great king; 
but the pious youth abhorred the ceremonies of 
the Magi, and sought, in the palace of Constan- 
tinople, an orthodox baptism, a noble wife, and 
the alliance of the emperoi* Justin. The king of 
Lazica, was soieronly- fevested. witlL*tbc ' diadem, 
and Ids cloak add tunic of white silk, with a gold 
Irc^er, displayed, m rich embroidery, the figure 
of his new patron; who soothed the jealousy of 
the Persian cogrt, and excused the.revoltof Col- 
chos, by the venerable names of hospitality and 
religion. ’ The common interest of both empires, 
imposed on tlie Coichians t he duly of .guarding 
the passes of mouflt Caucasus, wtei-e a wall of 
sixty miles is how ^tefended by the monthly serv- 
ice of the niusqueteers of of. Mingrelia." , 

Md ro honourable connection was soon cor- 

pantance rupted by the avarice and ambition of the Romans. 

of tilt f '* ' . ' ■ ' ^ ^ ' 

tulduanw, » jvjaifUa, Chron. tom, ii, p. 134-137. Theopbancs, p. 144, 
Hjat. Misceli. I. 3cv, p. 103. The fact is authentic, but the date seems 
too recent. In speaking oi their Persian alliance, the Lazi contem- 
porar^^^ c^f^^usjfcijQian most, obsolete^ wo|*ds— #sf 

CouM they belong a (poimcption fetch ha# 

• »ot l)««n years?;, * . * 
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Degraded from the rank of allies, the Lazi were chap. 
incessantly reminded, by words and actions, of 
tlieir dependent states At' the distance of Ha-D. 548 - 
day’s journey beyond the Apsariis, they beheld 
the rising fortress of Petra,® which command- 
ed the maritime country to the south of the 
Pha^s. Instead of being protected by the va- 
lour, Colchos was insulted Ijy the licentiousness, 
of foreigTi mercenaries ; the benefits of com- 
merce were converted into base and vexations 
monopoly ; and Gubazes,’ the native prince, was 
reduced to a pageant of royalty, by the superior 
influence of the ofly^ers of Justiniam Disappoint- 
ed in their expectabkins jof Ghtistiain virtue, the 
indignant Lazi. reposed some confidence in the 
justice of an unbeliever. After a private assurance 
that their ambassador should not be delivered to 
the Romans, they publicly solicited the friendship 
and aid of Chosroes. The sagacious monarch 
instantly discerned the use and importancebf Col:- 
chos; and meditated apian of conquest, which was 
renewed at the end of a thousand years by Shah 
Abbas, the wisest and most powerful of bis suc- 
cessorsy His ambition was fired by the hope of 
launchingaPersian navy from the Phasis, of com- 
manding the trade and navigation of the Euxine 

® The sole vestige of Petra subsists in the writings of Proco^^vis m<X 
Agathias. ' Most of the towns and castles of Lazica may be Vound by 
comparing their names and position with the m,'ip of Mingrejia, In 
Uamijerth ’ ' ' *'■*'’'* 

P See the amusing letters of Fietrd Sella Tiille* the Homan travel- 
te;'(Viaggi, tom. nS,' 2mJ'300i tbm, iii, 

p. A4> ' 127)* ■ In'the years* 1610, and' 16^0', "he conversed with 
Shah Abbas, and strongly 'encbtirhged a design' which might have 
tinited Persia and Europe agaibsitlicir coraihbii' enemy the Turk* 
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CHAP, sea, of desolating the coast of Pontus and Bithj- 
XLIL jiia, of distressing, perhaps of attacking, Constau- 

" ” tinople, and of persuading the barbarians of Eu- 
rope to second his arms and counsels against the 
common enemy of mankind. Under the pre- 
tence of a Scythian war, he silently led his troops 
to the frontiers of Iberia ; the Colchian guide-s 
were prepared to conduct them through the 
woods and along the precipices of mount Cau- 
casus ; and a narrow, path was laboriously form- 
ed into a safe and spacious highway, for the march 
of cavalry, and even of elephants. Gubazes laid 
his person and diadem at the feet of the king of 
Persia ; his Colchians imitated the submission of 
tlieir prince ; and after the walls of Petra had 
been shaken, the Eoman garrison prevented, 
by a capitulation, the impending fury of the last 
assault. But the Lazi soon discovered, that 
their impatience had ui'ged them to choose an 
evil more intolerable than the calamities which 
they strove to escape. The monopoly of salt 
and corn was effectually removed by the loss of 
those valuable commodities. The authority of 
a Roman legislator was succeeded by the pride 
of an oriental despot, who beheld, with equal dis- 
dain, the slaves whom he had exalted, and the 
kings whom he had humbled before the footstool 
of his throne. The adoration of fire was intro- 
duced into Colchos by the zeal of the Magi : their 
intolerant spirit provoked the fervour of a Christian 
people ; and the prejudice of nature or education 
was wounded by the impious practice of exposing 
the dead bodies of their parents, on the summit 
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of a lofty tower, to the crows and vultures of the chaf, 
air.** Conscious of the increasing hatred, w'hich 
retarded the execution of his great designs, the 
just Nushirvan had secretly given orders to as- 
sassinate the king of the Lazi, to transplant the 
people into some distant land, and to fix a faith- 
ful and warlike colony on the banks of the Pha- 
sis. The watchful jealousy of the Colchians 
foresaw and averted the approaching ruin. Their 
repentance was accepted at Constantinople by 
the prudence, rather than the clemency, of Jus- 
tinian ; and he commanded Dagisteus, with 
seven thousand Romans, and one thousand of 
the Zani, to expel the Persians from the coast 
of the Euxiae. ' 

The siege of Petra, which the Roman ge- Sicge of 
neral, with the aid of the Lazi, immediately un- a? i>.’549-. 
dertook, is one of the most remarkable actions 
of the age. The city was seated on a craggy 
rock, which hung over the sea, and communicat- 
ed by a steep and nafro'^ path with the land. 

Since the approach was difficult, the attack might 
be deemed impossible; the Persian conqueror 
had strengthened the fortifications of Justinian ; 
and the places least inaccessible were covered by 
additional bulwarks. In this important fortress, 
the vigikncd of Chosroes had deposited a maga- 
zine of offensive and defensive arms, sufficient 
for five times the number, not only of the garri- 

^ See Herodotus, (I- i, c. 140, p, 69), who speaks with difiidence ; 

Larchcr, (tom. 3 , p. 399-401, Kote» shf Herod ote) ; Procopius, (Fer*» 
sic. 1. !, c. 11), and Agathias, (1. ii, p. 61, 68). This practice, agree* 
ahie to the Zendavesta, (Hyde, de Relig. Pcrs* c. 34, p. 4 14-^481), 
demonstrates that the burial of the Persian kings, (Xenophon. Cyro* 
poed. L viii, p. 658), ram ra *r^ is U 

'Treek fiction, and tl;»at tbeir tombs could be no more than cenotaphs, 
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son, but of the besiegers themselves. The stocli 
of flour and salt provisions was adequate to the 
eonsumption of five years ; the want of wine w'as 
supplied by vinegar, and of grain from whence a 
strong liquor was extracted ; and a triple aque- 
duct eluded the diligence, and even the suspi- 
cions, of the enemy. But the firmest defence of 
Fetra was placed in the valour of fifteen hun- 
dred Persians, who resisted the assaults of the 
Romans, whilst^ in a softer vein of earth, a mine 
was secretly perforated. The wall, supported 
by slender and temporary props, hung tottering 
in the air ; but Dagisteus delayed the attack till 
he had secured a specific recompence ; and the 
town was relieved brfore the return of his mes- 
senger from Constantinople. ; I The Persian gar- 
rison was reduced to four hundred men, of whom 
no more than fifty were exempt from sickness or 
wounds ; yet such had been their inflexible per- 
severance, that they concealed their losses froni 
the enemy, by enduring, without a murmur, the 
sight and putrifying stench of the dead bodies of 
their eleven hundred companions. After their 
deliverance, the breaches were hastily stopped 
with sand-bags; the mine was replenished with 
earth; a new wall was erected, on a frame of 
substantial timber; and afresh garrison of three 
thousand men was stationed at Petra, to sustain 
the labours of a second siege. ’ The operations, 
both of the attack and defence; were conducted 
with skilful obstinacy ; and each party derived 
useCyl lessons from the experience of their past 
faults. A battering ram was invented, of light 
construction and powerful effect ; it was trans- 
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ported and worked by the hands of forty sol- 
diers ; and as the stones were loosened by its re- 
peated strokes, they were torn with long iron 
hooks from the wall. From those walls, a shower 
of darts was incessantly poured on the heads of 
the assailants, but they were most dangerously 
annoyed by a fiery composition of sulphur and 
bitumenj, which in Colchos might with some pro- 
priety be named the oil of Medea. Of six thou- 
sand Romans who mounted the scaling-ladders, 
their general, Bessas, was the first, a gallant ve- 
teran of seventy years of age : the courage of 
their leader, his fall, and extreme clanger, ani- 
mated the irresistible effort of his troops; and 
their prevailing numbers oppressed the strength, 
without subduing the spirit, of the Persian gar- 
rison. The fate of these valiant men deserves to 
be more distinctly noticed. Sefven hundred had 
perished in the siege, two thousand three hun- 
dred survived to defend the breach. One thou- 
sand and seventy were destroyed with fire and 
sword in the last assault ; and if seven hundred 
and thirty were made prisoners, only- eighteen 
among them were found without the marks' of 
honom-able wounds. The remaining five hun- 
dred escaped into the citadel, which they main- 
tained without any hopes of relief, rejecting the 
fairest terms of capitulation and service/ till they 
were lost in the flames. They died in obedience 
to the commands of theit prince 5 attcf such ex- 
amples of loyalty aiid valour might fexcite then’ 
countrymen to deeds of equal despmr and more 
prosperous event. The instant demolition of the 
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CHAP, works of Preta confessed the astouishment and 
appreliensiou of the conqueror. 

The Col- A Spartan would have praised and pitied the 
Chian or yjrtye of these heroic slaves ; hut the tedious war- 
A. D. 549- fare and alternate success or the Roman and Per- 
sian arms cannot detain the attention of posterity 
at the foot of mount Caucasus. The advantages 
obtained by the troops of Justiniim were more fre- 
quent and splendid ; but the forces of the great 
king were continually supplied, till they amount- 
ed to eight elephants and seventy thousand men, 
including twelve thousand Scythian allies, and 
above three thousand Dilemites, who descended 
bj their free choice from the hills of Hyrcania, and 
were equallyformidable in close or in distant com- 
bat. The siege of Archaeopolis, a name imposed 
or corrupted by thb Greeks, was raised with soirie 
loss and precipitation ; but the Persians occupied 
the passes of Iberia : Colchos was enslaved by 
their forts and garrisons ; they devoured the 
scanty sustenance of the people ; and the prince 
of the Lazi fled into the mountains. In the 
Roman camp faith and discipline vi'ere unknown ; 
and the independent leaders, who were invested 
with equal powder, disputed with each other the 
pre-eminence of vice and corruption. Tlie Per- 
sians followed, without a murmur, the commands 
of a single chief, who implicitly obeyed the in- 
■structions of their supreme lordl Their general 
was distinguished among the heroes of the Ea.st, 
by his wisdom in council, and his valour in the 
field. The advanced age of Mermeroes, and the 
lameness of Imth his feet, eohld not diminish the 
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activity of his mind, or even of his body ; and 
whilst he was carried in a litter in the front of 
battle, he inspired terror to the enemy, and a 
just confidence to the troops, who, under his ban- 
ners, were always successful. After his death, 
the command devolved to Nacofagan, a proud 
satrap, who, in conference with the imperial 
chiefs, had presumed to declare that he disposed 
of victory as absolutely as of the ring on his finger. 
Such presumption was the natural cause and fore- 
runner of a shameful defeat. The Romans had 
been gradually repulsed to the edge of the sea- 
shore ; and their last camp, on the ruins of the 
Grecian colony of Phasis, was defended on all 
sides by strong intrenchments, the river, the 
Euxine, and a fleet of galleys. Despair united 
their counsels and invigorated their arms ; they 
withstood the assault of the Persians ; and the 
flight of Naeoragan preceded or followed the 
slaughter of teir thousand of his bravest soldiers. 
He escaped from the Romans to fall into the 
hands of an unforgiving master, who severely 
chastised the error of his own choice ; the un- 
fortunate general was flayed alive, and his skin, 
stuffed into the human form, was exposed on a 
mountain : a dreadful warning to those who 
might hereafter be intrusted with the fame and 
fortune of Persia.’' Yet the prudence of Chosroes 
insensibly relinquished the fwosecution of the 
Colchian war, in the just persuasion that it is 

' The punishment of flaying alive could not be introduced into Per- 
sia by Sapor, (Brison de Rogn. Pers. I. ii, p. STS), nt>r could it be 
copied from the foolish tale of Marsyas the Phrygian pix>er, most fool* 
ishly quoted as a precedent bj Agathias, (1. iv, p. 132, 133). 
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impossible to reduce, or, at least, to bold a distant 
country against the wishes and efforts of its in* 
habitants. The fidelity of Gubazes sustained the 
most rigorous trials. He patiently endured the 
hardships of a savage life, and rejected, with dis- 
dain, the specious temptations of the Persian 
court. The king of the liozi had been educated 
in the Christian religion; his mother was the 
daughter of a senator; during his youth, he had 
served ten years a silentlary of the Byzantine pa- 
lace,® and the arrears of an unpaid salary were 
a motive of attachment as well as ol complaint. 
But the long continuance of his sufferings extort- 
ed from him a naked representation of the truth ; 
and truth was an unpardonable libel on the lieu- 
tenants of Justinian, who, amidst the delays of 
a ruinous war, had spared his enemies, JUid 
trampled on his allies. Their malicious infonna- 
tion persuaded the emperor, that bis faithless 
vassal already meditated a second defection : an 
order was issued to send him prisoner to Con- 
stantinople; a treacherous clause was inserted, 
that he might be lawfully killed in case of resist- 
ance ; and Gubazes, without arms, or suspicion of 
danger, was stabbed in the security of a friendly 
ititerview. In the first moments of rage and de- 
spair, the Colchians would have sacrificed their 
country and religion to the gratification of re- 
renge. But the authority and eloquence of the 

® In the palace of Constantinople there were thirty silentianes, who 
are styled hastati ante fores cubiculi, <rn$ an honomv 

able which conferred the rank, without imposing the clutiec;, of 
a senator^ (Co4. Tkeedos. I. tit SS Gothofred. Comment, tom* iiy 
p. m)*' 
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w iser few, obtained! a galubary pause : the victoJ'y c h a p. 
of the Phasis restored the terror of the Roman 
arms, and the emperor tvas solicitous to absolve 
his own name from the imputation of sdfoul a mur- 
der. A judge of senatorial rank was commissi- 
oned to inquire into the conduct and death of the 
king of the Imzi. lie ascended a stately tribunal, 
encompassed by the ministers of justice and pu- 
nishment: in the presence of both nations, this ex- 
traordinary cause w'as pleaded, according to the 
forms of civil jurisprudence, and some satisfaction 
■was grantedto an injured people, by the sentence 
and execution of the meaner ci:imihala/.,i! . £ 

In peace, the king.ofPeifsjapoptjnually . sought 
the pretences of a fupture : b«t no sooner had be treaties 
taken up arms, than he expressed his desire of a 
safe and honourable treaty; , Diu'ing the fiercest and Chos- 
hostilities, the two monarclis efitertahied a deceit- a.*d. s 40- 
ful negotiation.; and suchAvas^tbe siq^eriority of 
Chosroes#that.wd)ilst he treated the Roman niinis- 
ters with insolence and coptenapty he obtained the 
. most unprecedented honours, for his own ambas- 
sadors at tlm imperial court. The successor of Cy- 
rus assumed the majesty of theoastern sun, and 
graeiously permitted ldsyGiingerhfothtT.T(istinian 
to reign over the west, , with the’ pale and reflect- 
ed splendour of, the moon. This gigantic style 
was supported by .the pomp and eloquence of Isdi- 
gunc, one of the rOyalchamberlains. liis wife and 

^ On these jndiciJil oratiohs, Agathias, (h Ui,; pi }, iv, p* 

108-119) lavishes eighteen oi‘ twenty pages- oC and ilorid rhe- 
toiici His ignorance or careles*siiess owiooks the strongest 
ment against tlie king of formei: wwlt. 
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daughters, with a train of eunuchs and cameis, 
attended tlie march of the ambassador : two sa- 
traps with golden diadems w-ere numbered a- 
mong his followers : he ■was guarded by five hun- 
dred horse, the most valiant of the Persians ; 
and the Roman governor of Dara wisely refused 
to admit more than twenty of this martial and 
hostile caravan. When Isdigune had saluted the 
emperor, an<l delivered his presents, he passed 
ten months at Constantinople without discussing 
any serious affairs. Instead of being confined to 
his palace, and receiving food and "ftmter from 
tlie hands of his keepers, the Persian ambassador, 
w ithout spies or guards, was allowed to visit the 
capital ; and the freedom of conversation and 
trade enjoyed .by bis domestics oflfended the pre- 
judices of an age, which rigorously practised the 
law of nations, without confidence or courtesy." 
By an unexampled indulgence, his interpreter, 
a servant below' i;he notice of a Roman magis- 
trate, was seated, at the table of Justinian, by 
the side of his master ; and one thousand pounds 
of gold might be assigned for the expencc of his 
journey and entertainment. Yet the repeated 
labours of Isdigune could procure only a partial 
and imperfect truce, which was always purchas- 
ed with the treasures, and renewed at the solicit- 
ation, of the Byzantine court. Many years of 
fruitless desolation elapsed before Justinian and 

Procopius represents the practice of the Gothic court of Kavenntu 
<Goth. I. i, c, 7>; and foreign ambassadors have been treated with 
the same jealousy and rigour in Turkey, (Biisbequius, epist. iii, p, 
149, 242, &c.), Kussia, (Voyage d’OIearius), and China, (Narrative 
of M. de Lange, in Bdl’S Travels, voL fi, p. 189-311). 
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Cliosfoes were compelled, mutual lassitude, 
to consult the repose of their declining age. At 
a conference held on the frontier, each party, 
without expecting to gain credit, displayed the 
power, the justice, and the pacific intentions of 
their respective sovei'eignS ; but necessity and 
interest dictated the treaty of peace, which vras 
concluded for a term of fifty years, diligently 
composed in the Greek and PCTsiau language, 
and attested by the seals of twelve interpreters. 
The liberty of commerce and religion was fixed 
and defined ; the allies of the emperor and the 
great king were included in the same benefits 
and obligations ; and the most scrupulous pre- 
cautions were provided to prevent or determine 
the accidental disputes that might arise on the 
confines of two hostile nations. After twenty 
years of destructive though feeble war, the li- 
mits still remained without alteration; and Chos- 
roes was persuaded to renounce his dangerous 
claim to the possession or sovereignty of Colchos 
and its dependent states. Rich in the accumu- 
iated treasures of the East, he extorted froin the 
Romans an annual payment of thirty thousand 
pieces ‘of gold; and the smallness of the sum 
revealed tlie disgrace of a tribute in its naked de- 
formity. In a previous debate, the charidt of Se~ 
sostris, and the wheel of fortune, w'ere applied by 
oneoftheministersof Justinian, whoobserved that 
the reduction of Antioch, ahd some Syrian cities, 
had elevated beyohdmeasure’the vain and ambiti- 
ous spirit ol'the barbarian. “You are mistaken,” 
replied the inodest Persian : “ the king of kingSi 
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“ the lord of mankind, looks down with coii" 
“ tempt on such petty acquisitions ; and of the 
“ ten nations, vanquislied by his invincible arms, 
“ iie esteems the Eomans as the least formid- 
able.”* According to the orientals, the em- 
pire of Nushirvan extended from Ferganah in 
Transoxiana, to Yemen or Arabia Felix. He 
subdued the i-ebels of Hyrcania, reduced the pro- 
vinces of Gabitl and Zablestan on the banks of 
the Indus, bi’oke the power of the Euthalites', 
terminated by an honourable treaty the Turkish 
wai’, and adiratted the daughter of the great khan 
into tlie number of his law fid wives. Victorious 
and respected among the princes of Asia, heg’ave 
audience, in his palace of Madain, or Ctesiphon, 
to the ambassadors of the world. Their gifts or 
' tributes, arms, rich garments, gems, slaves, or 
aromatics, were humbly presented at the foot 
of his throne ; and he condescended to accept 
from the king of India, ten quintals of the wood 
of aloes, a maid seven cubits in height, and a 
carpet softer than silk, the skin, as it was report- 
ed, of an extraordinary serpent.^ 

Justinian had been reproached for his alliaiu e 
with the Aithiopians, as if he attempted to in- 
troduce a people ol’ savage negroes into the system 
of civilized society. But the friends of the Ro- 
man empii’e, the Axuniites, or Ahyssinians, may 

® The negotiations and treaties between Justinian and Chosroes are 
copiou.sij explained by Procopius, (Persic* L ii, c. 10, 13, SO, S7, 28; 
Gothic, Lii, c, 11, IJ) J Agathias, <i. iv, p. 141, 142), and Menander, 
(in Excerpt. Legat, p, 132-147). Con.sult Barbeyrac, Hist, des 
Hens Traites, tora. ii, p. 154, 181-184, 193-200. 
y D’Herbelot, Bibliot, Orient, p. <i80, 681, 294, 295. 
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be always distinguished from the original natives 
of Africa.® The hand of nature has flattened 
the noses of the negroes, covered their heads with 
shaggy wool, and tinged their skin with inherent 
and indelible blackness. But the olive complexion 
of the Abyssinians, their hair, shape, and fea- 
tures, distinctly mark them as a colony of Arabs ; 
and this descent is confirmed by the resemblance 
of language and manners, the report of an an- 
cient emigration, and the narrow interval be- 
tween the shores of the Red Sea. Christianity 
had raised that nation above the level of African 
barbarism f their intercourse with Egypt, and 
the successors of Constantine,*” had communi- 
cated the rudiments of the arts and sciences; 

* Sec BiUTon, Hist. Niiturellc, torn, iii, p. 419. This Arab cast of 
feature.^ and complexion, which has continued 3-100 years, (Ludolph* 
Jlist. et Comment. iEthiopic. 1. i, c. 4), in the colony of Abyssinia^ 
will justify the suvSpicion, that race, as well as climate, must have 
contributed to form the negroes pf the adjacent and sisnilar regions. 

• The Portiiguese missionaries, Alvarez, (Ramusio, tom. i, foL 204, 
rect. 274 vers.) ; Burmudez, cParchas’.s Pilgrims, vol. ii, I. v, c. 7, p. 
1140-.1188); Labo, (Relation, &.C. par M. le (irand, with xv Disser- 
tations; Paris, 172B), and Tellez, (Relations de Thevenot, part iv), 
could only relate of modern Abyssinia what they had seen or invent- 
ed. The erudition of Ludolphus, (Hist. iEthiof iea, Prancofurt. tbSI ; 
Commentarius, 3 691 ; Appendix, 1694), in tvventy-iive languages, 
could add little concerning its ancient history. Yet the fame of Cal 
ed, or EllisrhoBus, the conqueror of Yemen, is celebrated in national 
songs and legends. 

^ The negotiations of Justinian with the Axumites, or Atlthiopians^ 
are recorded by Procopius, (Persic. 1. i, c. 19, 20), and John Malala, 
(tom. ii, p. 163~16J, 193-196). The historian of Antioch quotes the 
original narrative of the ambassador Nonnosus, of which Phntias 
(Bibliol, cod. iii) has preserved a curious extract. 

■ 5^3 
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their vessels traded to the isle of Ceylon,'^ and 
seven kingdoms obeyed the Negus or supreme 
prince of Abyssinia. The independence of the 
Homerites, who reigned in the rich and happy 
Arabia, was first violated by an Ethiopian con- 
queror ; he drew his hereditary claim from the 
queen of Sheba,'* and his ambition was sanctified 
by religious zeal. The Jews, powerful and ac- 
tive in exile, had seduced the mind of Dunaan, 
prince of the Homerites. They urged him to 
retaliate the persecution inflicted by the imperi- 
al laws on their imfortunate brethren : some Ro- 
man merchants were injiniously treated ; and 
several Christians of Negra' were honoured with 
the crown of martyrdom.*^ The churches of A- 
rabia implored the protection of the Abyssinian 
inonarch. The Negus passed the Red Sea witii 
a fleet and army, deprived the Jewish proselyte 
of his kingdom and life, and extinguished a race 
of princes, who had ruled above two thousand 

« The trade of the Axumites to the coast of India and Afticaj and 
the isle of Ceylon, i;3 ciiriously represented by Cosmas: Indicojjlenstcs, 
(Topograph. Christian. I. ii, p. 132, 138, 139, 110; 1. xi, p. 338, 339;. 
Ludolph. Hist, et Comment, ^Ethiop. I. ii, c. 3. 

The city of Negra, or Nag’ran, in Yemen, is surroimded with 
palm-trees, and stands in the high-road between Saana, the capiial, 
and Mecca, from the former ten, from the latter twenty, days journey 
of a caravan of camels, (Abulfeda, Descript. Arabioe, p. 52). 

^ The martyrdom of St. Arethas prince of Negra, and his three hun- 
dred and forty companions, is embelilsiied in tlie legends cf Meta- 
pbrastes and Njcephorus Cailistus, copied by Baronius (A. D. 522, 
22-66; A. B. 523, 16-29), and refuted, with obscure dili- 

gence, by Basnage, - (Hist, des 'Juifs, tom. xii, 1. viii, c. il, p. 333- 
348), who investigates the state of the J ews in Arabia and .dllthiopir^- 
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jears the sequestered region of myrrh and frank- 
incense. The conqueror immediately announced 
the victory of the gospel, requested an orthodox 
patriarch, and so warmly professed his friendship 
to the Roman empire, that Justinian was flat- 
tered by the hope of diverting the silk-trade 
through the channel of Abyssinia, and of excit- 
ing the forces of Arabia against the Persian 
king. Nonnosus, descended from a family of 
ambassadors, was named by the emperor to exe- 
cute this important commission. He wisely de- 
clined the shorter, but more dangerous, road 
through the sandy deserts of Nubia; ascended 
the Nile, embarked on the Red Sea, and safely 
landed at the African port of Adulis. From A- 
dulis to the royal city of Axume is no more than, 
fifty leagues, in a direct line ; but the winding 
passes of tbs mountains detained the ambassa- 
dor fifteen days; and as he traversed the forests, 
he saw, and vaguely computed,' about five thou- 
sand wild elephants. The capital, according to 
lus report, was large and populous ; and the viU 
lage ol‘ Axume is still conspicuous by the regal 
coronations, by the ruins of a Christian temple, 
and by sixteen or seventeen obelisks inscribed 
'svith Grecian characters.'"' But the Negus gave 
audience in the open field, seated on a lofty 
chariot, which was drawn by four elephants su- 
perbly caparisoned, and surrounded by his. nobles 

^ Aivnrez (in Ramusio, tom, i, fol, 215^ vers. 221 vei%) suw the 
iiourishing state of Axume in the year. 1520 — luogo raolto buono e 
^(rande. it was ruined in the same century by the Turkish invusiion, 
.“No more than one hundred houses remain ; but the memory of its: 
past greatness is preserved by the regal coronatmnj (Ludolph, Hist., 
tt Comment. I. ii, c* 11). 
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and musicians. He was clad in a linen-garment 
and cap, holding in his hand two javelins and a 
light shield ; and, although his nakedness was 
imperfectly coveied, he displayed the barbaric 
pomp of gold-chains, collars, and bracelets, rich- 
ly adorned with pearls and precious stones. The 
ambassadoi- of Justinian knelt; the Negus raised 
him from the ground, embraced Nonnosus, kiss- 
ed the seal, perused the letter, accepted the Ro- 
man alliance, and, brandishing his weapons, de- 
nounced implacable war against the worshippers 
of fire. But the proj)osal of tlie silk-trade was 
chided ; and notwithstanding the assurances, 
and perhaps the wishes, of the Abyssinians, these 
liostile menaces evaporated without effect. The 
Homerites were unwilling to abandon their aro- 
matic groves, to explore a sandy desert, and to 
encounter, after all their fatigues, a formidable 
nation from whom they had never received any 
personal injuries. Instead of enlarging his con- 
quests, the king of JEthiopia was incapable of de- 
fending his possessions. Abrahah, the slave of a 
Roman merchant of Adulis, assumed the sceptre 
of the Homerites ; the troops of Africa were se- 
duced by the luxury of the climate; and Justinian 
solicited the friendship of the usurper, who hon- 
oured, with a slight tribute, the supremacy of 
his prince. After a long series of prosperity, the 
power of Abrahah was overthrown before thegates, 
of Mecca; his children were despoiled by the Per- 
sian conqueror ; and the ^Ethiopians were finally 
expelled from the continent of Asia. This nar- 
rative of obspure apd remote events is not foreign 
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to the decliae and fall of the Roman empire. If chap. 

'^T'T'T ' ' 

a Christian power had been maintained in Arabia, 
Mahomet must have been crushed in his cradle, 
and Abyssinia would have prevented a revolution 
>vhich has changed the civil and religious state 
of the world.*' 

® I'he revolutions of Yeinen in the sixth century must be collected 
from Procopius, (Persic.!, i, c. 19, 20); Theophanes By^aiit. (apud 
Phot. cod. ixiii, p. 80) ; St. Thcophanes, (in Chronograph, p. lid, 14<5, 

1S8, 189, 206, 207, vidio is full of strange blunders); Pocock, (Spe- 
cimen Hist. Arab. p. 62, 65) : d’Herbelot, (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 12, 

477), and Sale’s Preliminary Discoui'se and Koran, (c. 105). The re- 
volt of Abrahah is mentioned by Procopius ; and his fall, though 
clouded w^th miracieh',. i^s an historical fact. 
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MebeUions of Africa — Restoration of the Gothic kmgdom. 

by Totila- — Loss and recovery of Rome — Final conquest 
. of Italy by Narses—Exlmction of the Ostrogoths — De- 
feat of the Franks and Alcmanni — Last victory, dis- 
grace, and death of Belisarius— Death aivd character tf 
Justinian — Comet, earthquakes, and plague. 

rp 

JL HE review of the nations from the Danube 
to the Nile has exposed on every side the weak- 
ness of the Romans ; and our wonder is reason- 
ably excited that they should presume to enlarge 
an empire, whose ancient limits they were inca- 
pable of defending. But the wars, the con- 
quests, and the triumphs of Justinian, are the 
feeble and pernicious efforts of old age, which 
exhaust theremainsofstrength,and accelerate thf 
decay of the powers of life. He exulted in the 
glorious act of restoring Africa and Italy to the 
republic ; but the calamities which followed the 
departure of Belisarius betrayed the impotence of 
the conqueror, and accomplished the ruin of those 
unfortunate countries. 

From his new acquisitions, Justinian expected 
that his avarice, as well as pride, should be richly 
gratified. A rapacious minister of the finances 
closely pursued the footsteps of Belisarius; and as 
the old registers of tribute had been burnt by the 
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Vandals, he indulged his fancy in a liberal calcu- 
lation and arbitrary assessment of the wealth of 
Africa.®' The increase of taxes, which were drawn 
away by a distant sovereign, and a general re- 
sumption of the patrimony or crown lands, soon 
dispelled the intoxication of the pnblic joy : but 
the emperor was insensible to the modest com- 
plaints of the people, till he was awakened and 
alarmed by the clamours of military discontent. 
Man)' of the Roman soldiers had married the 
widows and daughters of the Vandals. As 
their own, by the double right of conquest and 
inheritance, they claimed the estates which 
Genseric had assigned to his victorious troops. 
They heard with disdain the cold and selfish re- 
presentations of their officers, that the liberality 
of Justinian had raised them from a savage or 
servile condition.; that they were already en- 
riched by the spoils of Africaj the treasure, the 
slaves, and the moveables, of the vanquished 
barbarians ; and that the ancient and lawful pa- 
trimony of the emperors would be applied only 
to the support of that government on which 
their own safety and reward must ultimately 
depend- The mutiny was secretly inflamed by a 
thousand soldiers, for the most part Heruli, who 

» For the troubles ef Africa, I neither have nor desire another guide 
than Procopkis, whose eye contemplated the image, and whose ear col- 
lected the reports, of the memorable events of his own times. In the 
second book of the Vandalic war he relates the revolt of Stbzas, (c. 1-t- 
24), the return of Belisarius, (c. 15), the victory of Germanus, (c. 16, 
It, IS), the second administration of Solomon, (c. 10, 20, 21), the go- 
vernment of Sergius, (c. 22, 23), of Areobindlis, (c. 24), the tyranny 
and death of Gonthark, (c, 25, 26, 27, 28) ; nor can I discern any 
.•symptoms of flattery or malevolence in his various portraits. 
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CHAP, had imbibed the doctrines, and were instigated by 
clergy, of the Arian sect; and the cause of per- 
jury and rebellion was sanctified by the dispensing 
powers of fanaticism. The Arians deplored the 
ruin of their church, triumphant above a century 
in Africa ; and they were justly provoked by the 
laws of the conqueror, which interdicted the bap- 
tism of their children, and the exercise of all reli- 
gious worship. Of the Vandals chosen by Beli- 
sarius, the far greater part, in the lionoui’s of the 
eastern service, forgdt their country and religion. 
But a generous band of four hundred obliged the 
mariners, when they were in sight of the isle of 
jLesbos, to alter their course : they touched on Pelo- 
ponnesus, ran ashore on a desert coast of Africa, 
and boldly erected, on mount Aurasius, the stand- 
ard of independence and revolt. While the troops 
of the province disclaimed the command of their 
superiors, a conspiracy was formed at Carthage 
against the life of Solomon, who filled with ho- 
nour the place of Beiisarius ; and the Arians had 
piously resolved to sacrifice the tyrant at the foot 
of the altar, during the awful mysteries of the festi- 
val of Easter. Fear or remorse restrained the dag- 
gers of the assassins, but the patience of Solomon 
emboldened their discontent ; and at the end of 
ten days, a furious sedition was kindled in the cir- 
cus, which desolated Africa above ten years. The 
pillage of the city, and the indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of its inhabitants, were suspended onlyby dark- 
ness, sleep, and intoxication : the governor, with 
seven companions, apiong whom was the historian 
Procopius, escaped to Sicily : two-thirds of the 
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femiy were involved in the guilt of treason ; and 
eight thousand insurgents, assembling in the field 
of Bulla, elected Stoza for their chief, a private 
soldier, who possessed, in a superior degree, the 
virtues of a rebel. Under the mask of freedom, 
his eloquence could lead, or at least impel, the 
passions of his equals. He raised himself to a level 
with Belisarius, and the nephew of the emper- 
j^or, by daring to encounter them in the field ; and 
the victorious generals were compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that Stoza deserved a purer cause and a 
more legitimate command. Vanquished in battle, 
he dexterously employed the arts of negotiation ; 
a Roman army was seduced from their allegiance, 
and the chiefs, who had trusted to his faithless 
promise, were mui'dered, by his order, in a church 
of Numidia. When every resource, either of 
force or perfidy, was exhausted, Stoza, with some 
desperate Vandals, retired to the wilds of Mau- 
ritania, obtained the daughter of a barbarian 
prince, and eluded the pui's»^pf his enemies, by 
the repoi’t of his death- -The personal weight 
of Belisarius, the rank, the spirit, and the temper, 
of Uermanus, the emperor’s nephew, and the. 
vigour and success of the second administratiois 
of the eunuch Solomon, restored the modesty of 
the camp, and maintained, for a while, the tran- 
quillity of Africa. But the vices of the Byzan- 
tine court were felt in that distant province ; the 
troops complained that they were neither paid 
nor relieved; and as soon as the public disorders 
were sufficiently mature, Stoza was again alive, 
in arms, and at the gates of Carthage. He fell in 
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a single combat, but he smiled in the agonies of 
death, when he was informed that his own jave- 
lin had reached the heart of his antagonist. 
The example of Stoza, and the assurance that a 
fortunate soldier had been the first king, en- 
couraged the ambition pf Gontharis, and he pro- 
mised, by a private treaty, to divide Africa with 
the Moors, if, with their dangerous aid, he should 
ascend the throne of-Garthage. The feeble Areo- 
bindus, unskilled in the affairs of peace and war, 
was raised by his marriage with the niece of 
Justinian, to the office of exarch. He was sud- 
denly oppressed by a sedition of the guards, and 
his abject supplications, wdiich provoked the con- 
tempt, could not move the pity, of the inexorable 
tyrant. After a reign of thirty days, Gontharis 
himself was stabbed at a banquet, by the hand 
of Artaban ; and it is singular enough, that an 
Armenian prince, of the royal family of Arsaces, 
should re-establish, at Carthage, tlie autliorit)* 
of the Roman en^trci In the conspiracy which 
unsheathed the dagger of Brutus against the 
life of Caesar, every circumstance is curious and 
important to the eyes of posterity : but the guilt 
or merit of these loyal or rebellious assassins 
coiild interest only the contemporaries of Pro- 
copius, who, by their hopes and fears, their 
friendship or resentment, u'ere personally en- 
gaged in the revolutions of Africa.'’ 

^ Yet I must not refuse him the merit of painting, in lively colours,, 
the murder of Gontharis. One of the assassins littered a sentiment not 
umvorthy of a Roman patriot.—** If I fail,” said Artasires, ** in the 
** first stroke, kill me on the spot, lest the rack should extort a dis- 
u covery of my aecomplicesd* 
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That country was rapidly sinking into the chap. 
state of barbarism, from whence it had been rais- 
ed by the Phoenician colonies and Roman laws : Eeteiiion 
and every step of intestine discord was marked 
by some deplorable victory of savage man over ^ o- 
civilized society. The Moors,® though ignorant 
of justice, were impatient of impression: their 
vagrant life and boundless wilderness disappoint- 
ed the arms, and eluded the chains, of a conquer- 
or ; and experience had shewn, that neither oaths 
nor obligations could secure the fidelity of their 
attachment. The victory of mount Auras had 
awed them into momentary submission ; but if 
they respected the character of Solomon, they 
hated and despised the pride and luxury of his 
two nephews, Cyrus and Sergius, on whom their 
uncle had imprudently bestowed the provincial 
governments of Tripoli and Pentapolis. A Moor- 
ish tribe encamped under the walls of Leptis, to 
renew their alliance, and receive from the govern- 
or the customary gifts. P'ourscore of their de- 
puties were introduced as friends into the city ; 
but, on the dark suspicion of a conspiracy, they. 

%vere massacred at the table of Sergius; and the 
clamour of arms and revenge was re-echoed 
through the valleys of mount Atlas, from both the 
Sjrtes to the Atlantic ocean. A personal injury, 
the unjust execution, or murder, of his brother, 
rendered Antalus the enemy of the Romans. The 
defeat of the Vandals had formerly signalized his 

« The I^foorisb wavs are occasionally introduced into the narrative 
of Procopius, (Vandal. 1. ii, c. 19-S3, 25, 27, 28 ; Gothic. 1. iv, c. 17) ; 
and Theophanes adds some prosperonts and advcr.se events in the la**: 
yem of Jastinian, 
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CHAP. Valour ; the rudiments of justice and prudence 

XLiii. gjjjj jjjore conspicuous in a Moor; and while 

he laid Adrumetum in ashes, lie calmly admo* 
nished the emperor that the peace of Africa 
might be secured by the recal of Solomon and 
his unworthy nephews. The exarch led forth 
his troops from Carthage : but, at the distance of 
six days journey, in the neighbourhood of Te- 
beste,'’ he urns astonished by the superior mim-' 
bers and fierce aspect of the barbarians. He pro- 
posed a treaty; solicited a reconciliation; and 
ofFei'ed to bind himself by the most solemn 
oaths. “ By what oaths can he bind himself?” 
interrupted the indignant Moors. “ Will he swear 
“ by the gospels, the divine books of the Christi- 
“ ans ? It on those books that the faith of 
“ his nephew Sergius was pledged to eighty of 
“ our innocent and unfortunate brethren. Before 
“ we trust them a second time, let us try their 
“ efficacy in the chastisement of perjury, and the 
“ vindication of their own honour.” Their honour 
was vindicated in the field of Tebeste, by the 
death of Solomon, and the total loss of his army. 
The arrival of fresh troops and more skilful com.i 
mandersjsoon checked the insolence of theMoors; 
seventeen of their princes were slain in the same 
battle ; andthedoubtiul and transient submissioir 

Now Tibesh, in tUe kingdom of Algit^rp. It is watered by a river, 
the Sujerass, which fall? into the Mejerda, { Ba^radasJ* Tibesh is still 
remarkable for its w^iHs of large stones, (like the Colkeum of Rome), 
a fountain and .a gi’ove of walnut-trees : the co.untry is fruitful, and 
the neighbouring B'ercbere.s are w^arlike. It appears from an inscrip- 
tion, that under the reign of Adrian, the road from Carthage to Te- 
beste was constructed by the third legion, (Marmol. Description 
^ ^^FAfrlq^ue, tom. i^j p, 44^, 443. Travels, p. 64, 65, 60). 
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of their tribes was celebrated with lavish ap- chap. 
plause by the people of Constantinople. Sue- 
cessive inroads had reduced the province of A- 
frica to one-third of the measure of Italy ; yet 
the Ronian emperors continued to reign above 
a century over Carthage, and the fruitful coast 
of the Mediterranean. But the victories and the 
losses of Justinian were alike pernicious to man- 
kind ; and such was the desolation of Africa, 
that in many parts a stranger might wander 
whole days without meeting the face either of a 
friend or an enemy. The nation of the Vandals 
had disappeared ; they once amounted to an hun- 
dred and sixty thousand warriors, without in- 
cluding the children, the women, or t^e slaves. 

Their numbers were infinitely surpassed by the 
number of the Moorish families extirpated in a 
relentless war ; and the same destruction was re- 
taliated on the Romans and their allies, who pe- 
rished by the climate, their mutual quarrels, and 
the rage of the barbarians. When Procopius 
first landed, he admired the populousness of the 
cities and country, strenuously exercised iu the 
labours of commerce and agriculture. In less 
than twenty years, that busy scene was converted 
into a silent solitudei the wealthy citizens escaped 
to Sicily and Constantinople ; and the secret his- 
torian has confidently affirmed, that five millions 
of Africans were consumed by the wars and go- 
vernment of the emperor Justildan.* 

The jealousy of the Byzantine court had not Revolt ef 

th« Gotha, 

^ . ■ Ae D, 540. 

® ProcopfhK* Anecdot, c« 18« 'The series of the ’African history at-* 
tests this inelanchoiv truth. 
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CHAP, permitted Belisarius to acliieve the conquest of 
Italy ; and his abrupt departui’o reviv^ed the cou- 
rage of the Goths/ who respiicted his genius, 
his virtue, an-d even the laudable motive which 
had urged the servant of Justinian to deceive 
and reject them. They had lost their king, (an 
jnconsMerabie lass), their capital, their trea- 
suresj the provinces from Sicily to the Alps# 
and the railitaiy force of two hundred tluju- 
sand barbar,iMS, magnificently equipped with 
horses and arms. Yet all was not lost, as long 
as Pavia was defended by one thousand Goths, 
inspired by a sense of honour, the love of free- 
dom, and the memory of their past greatness. 
The supreme command was unanimously offer- 
ed to Ae brave .Urmas ’, and it was in Ids eyes 
alone that the disgrace of his uncle Vitiges 
could appear as a reason of exclusion. Ilis 
voice inclined the election in favour of HiMibald, 
whose personal merit was recommended by the 
vain hope thathis kinsman Theudes, the Spanish 
inonarch, wbhI4 support the common interest of 
the Gothic nation. The success of his arms in Li- 
guria and Venetia seemed to justify their choice ; 
but he sooh ^^clared to the tvorld# that he was- 
incapable of forgiving or commanding his bene- 
factor. Tlie consort of Hildibald was deeply 
wouftded by the beauty, the riches, and the pride 

^ III ilie second (e. 30) and third books, (c. 1-40), Procopius con- 
tinues the history the Gothic war from the fifth to the hfteenth year 
o'f Justhhan.. As the events are less interesting than in tiie former 
|>cnod, he allots only half the space to double the time. Joniandc.^ 
and the Chronicle df Marceliinus, afford some collaterul hints. Si» 
gonius* Pagi> M’uratorlj 'Hsscout De Buat, are useful^ and have 
been used*' 
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of the wife of Uraias; and the death of that vir- chap. 
tuous patriot excited the indignation of a freepeo- 
pie. A bold assassin exfiftiited their sentence by 
striking olF the head of Hildibald in the midst of a 
banquet : the Rugians, a foreign tribe, assumed the 
privilege of election; and Totila, the nephew of the 
late king, was tempted, by revenge, to deliver him- 
self and the garrison of Trevigo into the hands of 
the Romans. But the gallant aild accomplished 
youth was easily persuaded to prefer the Gothic 
throne before the service of Justinian; and as soon 
as the palace of Pavia had been purified from thd 
Rugian usurper, he reviewed the national force 
of five thousand soldiers, a!id generously underi 
took the restoration of the kingdom of Italy; 

The successors of Belisarius, eleveii generals of ''''ictbries 

, , , , , , » , , , ofTotilai 

equal rank, neglected to crush the feeble and dis- Wng of 
unite,d Goths, till they were roused to action by 
the progress of Totila and the reproaches of Justi- 
nian. The gates of V efofaa were secretly opened 
to Artabazus, at the head of one hundred Persians 
in the service of the empire. The Goths fled 
from the city. At the distance of sixty furlongs 
the Roman generals halted to regulate the division 
of the spoil. While they disputed, the enemy dis- 
covered the real number of the victors: the Per- 
sians were instantly overpotvered, and it was by 
leaping from the wall that Artabazus preserved a 
life which he lost iii afew days by the lance of a 
barbarian, who had defied him to single combat 
Twenty thousand Romans encountered the forces 
of Totila, near Faenza, ahd on thfe hills of Mu- , 
gello, of the Florentine territory. The ardour of 

jraS 
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ijfeedmeii, who fought to regain their covfntiy,,'i«'a«' 
opposed to the languid temper of mercenary 
troops, who were even destitute of the merits of 
strong and well-disciplined servitude. On the first 
attack they abandoned their ensigns, threw' down 
their arms, and dispersed on all sides with an active 
speed which abated the loss, whilst it aggravated 
the shame, of their defeat. The king of the Goths, 
who blushed for the baseness of his enemies, pur- 
sued wdth rapid steps the path of honour and vie- 
toryi Totila passed the Po, traversed the Apen- 
nine, suspended the important conquest of Raven- 
na, Florence, and Rome, and marched through 
the heart of Italy, to form the siege, or rather 
blockade, of Naples. The Roman chiefs, impri- 
soned in their respective cities, and accusing each 
other of the common disgrace, did not presume 
to disturb his enterprise. But the emperor, alarm- 
ed by the distress and danger of his Italian con- 
quests, despatched to the relief of Naples a fleet 
of galleys and a body of Thracian and Armenian 
soldiers. They landed in Sicily, which yielded its 
copious stores of provisions; but the delays of the 
new commander, an unwarlike magistrate, pro- 
tracted the sufferings of the besieged ; and the 
succours, which he dropt with a timid and tardy 
hand, werp successively intercepted liy the armed 
vessels stationed by Totila in the bay of Naples. 
The principal officer of the Romans w as dragged, 
with a rope round his neck, to the foot of the 
vvall, from whence, with a trembling voice, be 
exhorted the citizens to imp|pre»f|ike hiin.self, the 
niorcy of tbe conqueror. TibMisqtiested a truce, 
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with a promise of surrenderiltig the city, if no ef- cIiap. 
fectual relief should appear at the end of thirty 
days. Instead of one month, the audacious bar- 
barian granted them three, in tlie just confidence 
that famine would anticipate the term of their 
capitulation. After the reduction of Naples and 
Cumje, the provinces of Imcania, Apulia, and 
Calabria, submitted to the king of the Goths. 

Totila led his army to the gates of Rome, pitch- 
ed his camp at Tibur, or Tivoli, within twenty 
miles of the capital, and calmly exhorted the se- 
nate and people to compare the tyranny of the 
Greeks with the blessings of the Gothic reign. 

The rapid success of Totila may be partly a- 
scribed to the revolution which three years expe virtue, 
rience had produced in the sentiments of the Ita- 
lians. At the command, or at least in the name, 
of a catholic emperor, the pope,® their spiritual 
father, had been torn from the Roman church, and 
either starved or murdered on a desolate island.'^ 

The virtues of Belisarius were replaced by the va- 
rious or uniform vices of eleven chiefs, at Rome, 

Ravenna, Florence, Perugia, Spoleto, &:c. who 
abused their authority for the indulgence of lust 
or avarice. The improvement of the revenue 
was committed to Alexander, a subtle scribe, long 

s Sylverius, bisbop of Home, wets first transported to Patara, in 
lA-eia, and at length starved (sub eorum custodia inedia confectus) 
in the isle of ralmaria, A. D. 538,. June 20, (Liberat. in Breviar* 

€. 22. Anastasius in Sylverio. Baronius, A. D. 340, N^. 2, 3. Pagi 
in Vit. Pont. tom. i, p, 28J, 280). Procopius (Anecdot. c. 1) accuse;? 

^)nlj the empress and Antonina. 

^ Palmaria, a small island, opposite to Tarracina and the coast of 
Ju: Volscj, (Cluyer. ItaL Antiej. 1. iii, c* 7, p. 1014). 
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practised in the fraud and oppression of the B}’- 
zantine schools ; and whose name of Psalliction, 
the scissars,^ was drawn from the dexterous ar- 
tifice with which he reduced the size, without 
defacing the figure, of tl^e gold coin. Instead 
of expecting the restoration of peace and indus- 
trj, he imposed an heavy assessment on the for- 
tunes of the Italians. Yet his present or future 
demands were less odious than a prosecution of 
arbitrary rigour against the persons and proper- 
ty of all those, who, under the Gothic kings, 
had been concerned in the receipt and expend- 
iture of the public money. The subjects of Jus- 
tinian, who escaped these partial vexations, 
were oppressed by the irregular maintenance of 
the soldiers, whom Alexander defrauded and de- 
spised ; and their hasty sallies in quest of wealth, 
or subsistence, provoked the inhabitants of the 
country to await or implore their deliverance 
from the virtues of a barbarian. Totila'' was chaste 
and temperate : and none were deceived, either 
friends or enemies, who depended on his faith or 
his clemency. To the husbandmen of Italy the 
Gothic king issued a welcome proclamation, en- 
joining them to pursue their important labours, and 
to rest assured, that, on the payment of the or- 
dinary taxes they should be defended by his va- 
lour and discipline from the injuries of war. The 

^ As tliG Logothete Alexander, and most ot bis civil and militaiy 
colleagues, were either disgraced, or despised, the inlc of the Anec- 
dotes (c. 4s 5, 18) is scarcely blacker than that of the<jrotbic History# 

iii* c. i, 3, 4, 9, ^0, 21, &c.). 

Procopius (1. iii, c. 2, 8, &c.) docs ample and willing justice to 
the merit oitTotiJa* The Eoman historians, from Sallust and Taci- 
tus, were happy to forget the vices of their coifntrymcn in the ccn» 
t^-platlon of barbaric virtue* 
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Strong’ towns he successively attacked; and as 
soon as they had yielded to his arn^g^xp derao=- 
lished the fortifications ; to save the people from 
the calamities of a future siege, to deprive the 
Romans of the arts of defence, and to decide the 
tedious quarrel of the two nations, by an equal 
and honourable conflict i« the field of battle. 
The Roman captives and deserters were tempted 
to inlist in the service of a liberal and courteous 
adversary ; the slax’cs were attracted by the firm 
and faitliful promise, that they should never Ixe 
delivered to their masters ; and from the thou^ 
sand warriors of Pavia, a new people, under the 
same appellation of Goths, was insensibly form- 
ed in tlie camp of Totila, He sincerely ac^ 
complished the ai’ticles of capitulation, without 
seeking or accepting any sinister advantage from 
ambiguous expressions or imforeaecn events: the 
garrison of Naples had stipulated, tliat they should 
be transported by sea; the obstinacy of the winds 
prevented their voyage, but they were generously 
supplied with horses, provisions, and a safe com 
duct to the gates of Rome. The wives of the se- 
nators, who had been surprised in the villas of 
Campania, were restored, without a ransom, to 
their husbands ; the violation of female chastity' 
was inexorably chastised with death ; anxl, in the 
salutary regulation of the diet of the famished 
Neapolitans, the conqueror assumed the office of 
an humane and attentive physician. The virtues 
of Totila are equally laudablej whether they' pro?- 
ceeded from true policy, religious principle, or the 
instinct of humanity : he often harangued his 
troops ; and it was his constant theme, that nat- 
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CH.|P. tional vice and ruin are inseparably connect(?d ; 
xuii. victory is the fruit of moral as ’well as uii- 
litary virtue’; and that the prince, and even the 
people, are responsible for the crimes which they 
neglect to punish. 

Second Xlic rctum of Belisarius to save tbe country 
of Bdisa- which he had subdued, was pressed with equal 
Italy? vehemence by his friends and enemies ; and tlie 
S44-. Gothic war was imposed as a trust or an exile on 
the veteran commander, An hero on the banks 
pf the Euphrates, a slave in the palace of Cpnstan- 
tinople, he accepted, with reluctance, the painful 
task of supportinghis own reputation, and retriev- 
nig the faults of his successors. The sea was open 
to the Romans ; the ships and soldiers were as- 
sembled at Salona, near the palace of Diocletian : 
he refreshed and reviewed his troops at Pola in 
Istria, coasted round the head of the If adriatic, en- 
tered the port of Ravenna, and despatched orders 
rather than supplies to the subordinate cities. His 
hrst public oration was addressed to the Goths and 
Romans, in the name of the emperor, wjio had 
suspended for a while the conquest of Persia, and 
listened to the prayers of his Italian subjects. He 
gently touched on the causes and the authors of 
the recent disasters; striving to remove the fear of 
punishment for the past, and the hope of impuni- 
ty for the future, and labouring, with more zeal 
than success, to unite all the members of his go- 
vernment in a firm league of affection and obe- 
dience. Justinian, his gracious master, was in- 
clined to pardon and reward ; and it was their in- 
terest. as well as duty, to reclaim their deluded 
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■iR-etiiren, who had bcin seduced by the |irts of 
the usurper. Not <a maiWas tempted to dei^fertthe 
standard of the Gothic king. Belisanu5lS55Mi dis.. 
covered, that he was sent to remain the idle and 
impotent spectator of the glory of a young barba-^ 
rian ; and his own epistle exhibits a genuine and 
lively picture of the distress of a noble mind. - t-t 
“ hlost excellent prince, we are arrived in Italy, 

“ destitute of all the necessary implements of war, 

“ men, horses, arms, and money. In on: iate 
circuit through the villages of Thrace and Illy- 
‘‘ ricum, we have collected, with extreme diificul- 
“ ty, about four thousand recruits, naked, and un-. 

“ skilled in the use of weapons and the exercises 
“of the camp. The soldiers already stationed in 
“ the province are discontented, fearful, and dis- 
“ mayed ; at the sound of an enemy, they dis- 
“ miss their horses, and cast their arms on the 
“ ground. No taxes can he raised, since Italy is 
“ in the hands of the barbarians; the failure of 
payment has deprived US of the right of com- 
“ mand, or even of admonition. Be assured, 

“ dread sir, that the greater part of your troops 
“ have already deserted to the Goths. If the war 
“ could be achieved by the presence of Belisari- 
“ ns alone, your wishes are satisfied ; Belisarius, 

“ is in the midst of Italy. But if you desire to 
“ conquer, far other preparations are requisite : 

“ without a military force, the title of general is 
“ an empty name. It would be expedient to re- 
“ store to my service my own veterans and domes- 
“ tic guards. Before I can take the field, I must 
receive an adequate supply of light and heavy 
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“ armed troops; and it is only with ready money 
" that'youjian procure tlie indispensable aid of 
, “ a powerful body of the cavalry of tlie Tluns.’” 
An officer in whom Belisarius confided was sent 
from Ravenna to hasten and conduct the suc- 
cours ; but the message was neglected, and the 
messenger was detained at Constantinople by 
an advantageous marriage. After his patience 
had been exhausted by delay and disappoint-, 
ment, the Roman general repassed the Hadria-, 
tic, and expected at Dyrrachium the arrival of 
the troops, which were slowly assembled among 
the subjects and allies of the empire. His powers 
were still inadequate to the deliverance of Rome, 
which was closely besieged by the Gothic king. 
The Appian way, a march of forty days, was 
covered by the barbarians ; and as the prudence 
of Belisarius declined a battle, he preferred the 
safe and speedy navigation of five days from the 
coast of Epirus to the mouth of the Tiber. 

After reducing, by force or treaty, the towns 
of inferior note in the midland provinces of Italy, 
Totila proceeded, not to assault, but to encom-. 
pass and starve, the ancient capital, Rome was 
afflicted by theavarice, and guarded by the valour, 
of Bessas, a veteran chief of Gothic extraction, 
who filled, with a garrison of three thousand sol- 
diers, the spacious circle of her venerable walls. 
From the distress of the people he extracted a pro- 
fitable trade, and secretly rejoiced in the continu- 

* Frsjcapius, I. iii, c. 12* The soul of an hero is deeply impressed; 
on the letter ; nor can we confound such genuine and original acts witl^ 
the elaborate and o|‘ten empty speeches of the Byzantine 
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anccof the siege. It for his use that tht^grana- c|j^r. 

ries had been replenisiredfjfche charit SLof j fcpe Yi-" .. 
giliiis had purchased and embarked an ampe sup- 
ply of Sicilian corn ; but the vessels which escap- 
ed the barbarians were seized by a rapacious go- 
vernor, who impart^ a scanty sustenance to the 
soldiers, and sold the remainder to. the wealthy 
Romans. The mediinnus, or fifth part of the 
quarter of wheat, was exchanged for seven pieces 
of gold ; fifty pieces were given for an ox, a rare 
and accidental prize ; the progress of famine en- 
hanced this exorbitant value, and the mercena- 
ries were tempted to deprive themselves of tlie 
allowance which was scarcely sufficient for the 
support of life. A tasteless and unwholesome 
mixture, in which the bran thrice exceeded the 
quantity of flour, appeased the hunger of the 
poor ; they were gradually reduced to feed on 
dead horses, dogs, cats, and mice, and eagerly to 
snatch the grass, and even the nettles, which 
grew among the ruins of the city. A crowd of 
spectres, pale and emaciated, their bodies oppress- 
ed with disease, and their minds with despair, sur- 
rounded the palace of the governor, urged, with 
unavailing truth, that it was the duty of a mas-r 
ter to maintain his slaves, and humbly requested, 
that he would provide for their subsistence, per- 
mit their flight, or command their immediate 
execution, B.essas replied, with unfeeling tran- 
quillity, thatitwas impossible to feed, unsafe to dis- 
miss, and unlawful to kill, the subjects of the em- 
peror. Yet the example of a private citizen might 
have shewn his countrymen, that a tyrant cannot 
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witMiojcl the privilege of death. Pierced by the 
cries ofs^yg^jhildren, who ' vainly called on their 
father •^br bread, he ordered them to follow his 
steps, advanced with calm and silent despair to one 
of the bridges of the Tiber, and, covering his face, 
threw himseIfheadlongintothestream,in the pre- 
sence of his family and the Roman people. To 
the rich and pusillanimous, Bes^as™ sold the perT 
mission of departure; but the greatest part of the 
fugitives expired on the public highways, or were 
intercepted by the flying parties of barbarians. 
In the meanwhile, the artful governor soothed the 
discontent, and revived the hopes, of the Romans, 
by the vague reports of the fleets and armies which 
were hastening to their relief from the extremi- 
ties of the East. They derived more rational 
comfort from the assurance that Belisarius had 
landed at th^ port ; and, without numbering his 
forces, they firmly relied on the humanity, the 
courage, and the skill of their great deliverer. 

Attempt xhe foresight of Totila had raised obstacles 

ofBelisa- % n t • -vt* , 

»ius. worthy -oi such an antagonist. Ninety furlongs 
below the city, in the narrowest part of the river, 
he joined the two banks by strong and solid 
timbers in the form of a bridge ; on which ho 
erected two lofty towers, manned by the bravest 
of his Goths, and profusely stored with missile wea-. 

^ The avarke of Bessas is not dissembled hy Procopius, (I. iii, c. ITa 
20). He expiated the loss of Rome by the glorious conquest of Pe« 
traea, (Goth. L iv, c. 12): but the same vices followed him from the 
Tiber to the Phasis, (c. 13) ; and the historian is equally true to the 
merits and defects of his character, i’he chastisement which the au- 
thor of the romance,of Bdimire has inflicted on the o[jprcssor.s oi 
Home is more agreeable to justice than to history. 
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|)dns and engines of i^ifence. The appi^ach of 
the bridge and towers ^^^64;overed b ^a st ipng and 
jnassy chain of iron ; and the chain, at eftlfer end, 
on tiie opposite sides of the Tiber, was defended 
by a numerous and chosen detachment of archers. 
But the enterprise of forcing these barriers, and 
relieving the capital, displays a shining example of 
the boldness and conduct of Belisarius. His ca- 
valry advanced from the port along the public 
road,toawe the motions and distractthe attention 
of the enemy. Ilis infantry and provisions were 
distributed in two hundred large boats ; and each 
boat was shielded by an high rampart of thick 
planks, pierced with many small holes for the dis- 
charge of missile weapons. In the front, two large 
vessels were linked together to sustain a floating 
castle, which commanded the towers of the bridge, 
and contained a magazine of fire, sulphur, and 
bitumen. The whole fleet, which the general led 
in person, was laboriously moved against the cur- 
rent of the river. The chain yielded to their 
weight, and the enemies who guarded the banks 
were either slain or scattered. As soon as they 
touched the principal barrier, the fire-ship was 
instantlygrappled to the bridge; one of the towers 
with two hundred Goths, was consumed by the 
flames; the assailants .shouted victory; and Rome 
was saved, if the wisdom of Belisarius had not been 
defeated by the misconduct of his officers. He 
had previously sept orders to Bcssas to second his 
operations by a timely sally from the town ; and 
he had fixed his lieutenant, Isaac, by a peremptory 
command, to the station of the port. But avarice 
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Pctiiler^ Bessas innnovabte; while the youthful 
XLiii. 'ardour Wlsaac deliv'er««#>'Sim into the hands of a 
superior enemy. The exaggerated rumour of his 
defeat was hastily carried to the ears of Belisarius: 
he paused ; betrayed in that single moment of his 
life some emotions of surprise and perplexity ; and 
reluctan tly sounded aretreat to save liis wife Anto- 
nina, his treasures, and the only harbour which 
he possessed on the Tuscan coast. The vexation 
of his mind produced an ardent and almost mortal 
fever ; and Rome was left without protection to 
the mercy or indignation of Totila. The con- 
tinuance of hostilities had embittered the national 
hatred, the Arian clergy was ignominiously driven 
from Rome ; Pelagius, the archdeacon, returned 
without success from an embassy to the Gothic 
camp; and a Sicilian bishop, the envoy or nuncio 
of the popfe, was deprived of both his hands, for 
daring to utter falsehoods in the service of the 
church and state. 

St™* by Paniine had relaxed the strength and discipline 

the Goths, of the garrison of Rome. They could derive no 
effectual service from a dying people ; and the 
inhuman avarice of the merchant at length ab- 
sorbed the vigilance of the governor. Four Isau- 
rian sentinels, wdiile their companions slept, and 
their officers were absent, descended by a rope from 
the -wall, and secretly proposed to the Gothic king 
to introduce his troops into the city. The offer 
was entertained with coldness and suspicion; they 
retunied in safety; they twice repeated their visit ; 
the place was twice examined; the conspiracy was 
known and disregarded; and no sooner had Totila 
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fcOhsented to the attemift, than they unbarred the c h a#. 
Asinarian gate, and tc^heGoths. 

Till the dawn of day they halted in or^S'St’ battle, 
apprehensive of treachery or ambush ; but the 
ti-oops of Bcssas, with their leader, had already 
escaped ; and when the kingwaspressed to disturb 
their retreat, he prudently replied, that no sight 
could be more grateful than thatof allying enemy. 

The patricians, who were still possessed of horses, 

Decius, Basilius, &c. accompanied the governor ; 
their brethren, among w'hom Olybrius, Orestus, 
and Maximus, are named by the hbtorian, took 
refuge in the church of St. Peter ; but the asser- 
tion, that only five hundred persons remained in 
the capital, inspires some doubt of the fidelity ei- 
ther of his narrative orof his text. As soon as day- 
light had displayed the entire victory of the Goths, 
their monarch devoutly visited the tomb of the 
prince of the apostles ; but while he prayed at the 
altar, twenty-five soldiers, and sixty citizens, were 
put to the sword in the vestibule of the temple. 

The archdeacon Pelagius" stood before him with 
the gospels in his hand. “ O Lord, be merci- 
“ ful to your servant.” “ Pelagius,” said Totila 
with an insulting smile, “ your pride now conde- 
“ scends to become a suppliant.” “ lama, suppli- 
“ ant,” replied the prudent archdeacon ; « God has 
“ now made us your subjects, apd as your subjects 


« During the long eidle, and after the death of Vigilius, the Ito* 
man church was governed, at tot by the archdeacon, and at length 
(A. D. 5&B) by the pope Pelagius, who was not thought guiltless of 
the .sufferings of his predecessor. See the original lives of the popes 
under the name of Anastasias, (Miu'atori, Script. Rer. Italicarum, 
tom. iii, F. i, p, 130, 131), who_ relates several curious incidents ov‘ 
the sieges of Rome and the wars of Italy* 
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eiiA?. ** we are entitled to yoijr clemency.” At liis 

XLm.,.^ pr^rgj- the of the Eomans were 

.V gp^j.g^^ ^jjg chastity of the maids and matrons 
was preserved inviolate from the passions of the 
ImngTy soldiers. But they were rewarded by the 
freedom of j)illage, aft^r the most precious spoils 
had been reserved fof' the royal treasury. The 
houses of the senators were plentifully stored with 
gold and silver ; an^? the avarice of Bessas had 
laboured with so milch guilt and shame for the 
benefit of the conqueroiL In this revolution, the 
sons and daughters of Roman consuls tasted the 
misery which they had spurned or relieved, u an- 
dered in tattered gaannents through the streets of 
the city, and begged their bread, perhaps without 
success, before the gates of their hereditary man- 
sions. The riches of Rusticiana, the daughter of 
Symmachus and widow of Boethius, had been 
generously devoted to alleviate the calamities of 
famine. But the barbarians were exasperated by 
tlie report, that she had prompted the people to 
0%'erthroW the statues of the great Theodoric; and 
the life of that venerable matron would have been 
sacrificed to his memory, if Totila had not re- 
spected her birth, her virtues, and even the pious 
motive of her revenge. The next day he pro- 
nounced two orations, to congratulate and admo- 
nish his victorious Goths, and to reproach the 
senate, as the vilest of slaves, with their perjury, 
folly, and ingratitude; sternly declaring, that their 
estates and honours were j ustly forfeited to the com- 
panions of his arms. Yet he consented to forgive 
their revolt, and the senators repaid his clemency 
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by despatching circul^' letters to their tenants ch/Jp. 
and vassals in the pro^o^s of Italy, strictly to 
enjoin them to desert tno^ndard df the Greeks, 
to cultivate their lands in peace, and to learn 
from their masters the duty of obedience to a 
Gothic sovereign. Against the city which had 
so long delayed the course of his victories ho 
appeared inexorable : one-third of the walls, in 
different parts, were demolished by his command ; 
fire and engines prepared to consume, or subvert, 
the most stately works of antiquity: and the 
World was astonished by the fatal decree, that 
Rome should be changed into a pasture for cattle. 

The firm and tei&|erate remonstrance of Belisa- 
rius suspended the execution; he warned the bar- 
barian not to sully his fame by the destruction of 
those monuments which were the glory of the 
dead, and the delight of the living ; and Totila 
Avas persuaded, by the advice of an enemy, to 
preserve Rome as the ornament of his kingdom, 
or the fairest pledge of peace and reconcilia- 
tion. When he had signified to the ambassadors 
of Belisarius, his intention of sparing the city, 
he stationed an army at tlie distance of One 
hundred and tv/enty furlongs, to observe the mo- 
tions of the Roman general. With the remainder 
of his forces, he marched into Lucania and Apulia, 
and occupied, on the summit of mount Garganus," 

® Mount Garganus, now Monte St. Angelo,, in the kingdom ofXaples, 
run.s three hundred stadia into the Adriatic sea, (Strab. I. vi, p. 43G), 
and In the darker ages was illustrated by the apparition, miracles, and 
church of St, Michael the archangel. Horace, a native of Apulia or 
t-ucania, had seen the elms and oaks of Garganus labouring and bel« 
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c'hap. one of the camps of Hajynibal.P The senators 
XLin. Jrac'ffed in his tram, and afterwards con- 

fined in the fortresses ol 'Campania : the citizens, 
with their wives and children, were dispersed in 
exile ; and during forty days Home was aban- 
doned to desolate and dreary solitude.'* 
by Beilsa^ The loss of Rome was speedily retrieved by 
an action, to which, according to the even^ the 
February. ’ public Opinion would apply the names of rashr 
ness or heroism. After the departure of Totila, 
the Roman general sallied from the port at the 
head of a thousand horse, cut in pieces the ene- 
my who opposed his progress, and visited with 
pity and reverence the vacant space of the eternal 
city. Resolved to maintain a station so conspi- 
cuous in the eyes of mankind, he summoned the 
greatest part of his troops to the standai’d which 
he erected on the Capitol : the old inhabitants 
were recalled by the love of their country and 
the hopes of food ; and the keys of Rome were 
sent a second time to the emperor .Tustinian. 
The walls, as far as they had been demolish- 
ed by the Goths, were repaired with rude and 
dissimilar materials ; the ditch was restored ; 

lowing with the nortli wind that blew pn that loftjr coast, (Cann. 

9. Epist. ii, i, 201). 

¥ I cannot ascertain this particular camp of Hannibal ; but the Fuxa'c 
quarters were long and often in the neighbourhood of Arpi, (T. Liv, 
xxii, 9, 12 ; xxiv, 3. &c.). 

^ Totila . . * . Romam ingreditur . . . . ac evertit muros domos 
aliquantas igni comburens, ac omnes Romanorum res in prredam ac» 
<jepit, hos ipsos Romanos in Campaniam captivos abduxit. Post quant 
devastationem, xl <iut ampliiis dies, Roma fuit ita desolata, ut nemo 
ibi Jiominuiiii, nifij, {nuUm.?) bestiae morarentur, (Mtii'celliii. iji Chro;?^ 
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iron spikes'^ were profusely scattered in the high- 
ways to annoy the the horses ; and a^ 

new gates could not suddenly Se^ priJ^ured, the 
entrance was guarded by a Spartan rampart of 
his bravest soldiers. At the expiration of twenty- 
five days, Totila returned by hasty marches from 
Apulia, to avenge the injury and disgrace. Be- 
lisariqs expected his approach. The Goths 
were thrice repulsed in three general assaults ; 
they lost the flower of their troops ; the royal 
standard had almost fallen into the hands of 
the enemy, and the fame of Totila sunk,*^as it 
had risen, with the fortune of his arms. What- 
ever skill and courage could achieve, had been 
performed by the Roman general ; it remained 
only, that Justinian should terminate, by a 
strong and seasonable elFort, the w^ar which he 
had ambitiously undertaken. The indolence, 
perhaps the impotence, of a prince who despised 
his enemies, and envied his servants, protracted 
the calamities of Italy. After a long silence, 
Belisarius was commanded to leave a sufficient 
garrison at Rome, and to transport himself in- 
to the province of Lucania, whose inhabitants, 
inflamed by catholic zeal, had cast away the 
yoke of their Arian conquerors. In this ignoble 
warfare, the hero, invincible against the powei^ 
of the barbarians, was basely vanquished by the 
delay, the disobedience, and the cowardice of 

The tribuli are small engines with four apikes, one fixed in the 
ground, the three others erect or adverse, (Procopius, Oothic. 1. hi, 
c. 24'. Just. Lipsius, PoHorcetA?ii, 1* v, c» 3). The tnetaphor 
borrowed from the tribuli, (land-caltrop&y^ an herb with a pjackly fruit 
ill (Martin, ad Virgil, Georgic, i, 153, vol. ii, p.33j. 
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CHAP, his own officers. He rf posed in his wintef- 
quarters of Crotona, ig^Jhe full assurance, that 
the two pSi§es"oi fue Llicanian hills were guard- 
ed by his cavalry. They were betrayed by 
treachery or weakness ; and the rapid march of 
the Goths scarcely allowed time for the escape 
of Belisarius to the coast of Sicily. At length 
a fleet and army were assembled for the relief 
of Ruscianuip, or Rossano,* a fortress sixty fur- 
longs from the ruins of Sybaris, where the nobles 
of Lucania had taken refuge. In the first at- 
tempt, the Roman forces ivere dissipated by a 
storm. In the second they approached the shore ; 
but they saw the hills covered with ai'chers, the 
landing-place defended by a line of spears, and 
the king of the Goths impatient for battle. The 
conqueror of Italy retired with a sigh, and con- 
tinued to languish, inglorious and inactive, till 
Antonina, who had been sent to Constantinople 
to solicit succours, obtained, after the death of 
the empress, the permission of his return, 
of The five last campaigns of Belisarius migh t abate 

rius, the envy of bis competitors, whose eyes had been 
se'pTenfbtrl dazzlcd and wounded by the blaze of his former 
glory. Instead of delivering Italy from the Goths, 
he had waisdered like a fugitive along the coast,, 
without daring to march into the country, or to 
accept the bold and repeated challenge of Totila. 
Yet in the judgment of the few who could discri- 

* Ruscia, the narafe TKurifynimi was transferred to the distance of 
sixty stadia to Ruscianum, Rossano, an archbishopric without suffia« 
gans. The republic of Sybaris is now the estate of the duke of Corig- 
iiano, (Riedel, Travels into Magna Greecia a.nd Sicily, j), 166-171). 
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minate counsels from Events, and compare the in- 
struments with the execauti gih he^pemed a more 
consummate master of tAe art of wafT^ao io th® 
season of his prosperity, when he presented two 
captive kings before the throne of Justinian. The 
valour, of Belisarius was not cliilled by age ; his 
prudence was matured by experience, but the mo- 
ral virtues of humanity and justice seem to have 
yielded to the hard necessity of the times. The 
parsimony or poverty of the emperor compelled 
him to deviate from the rule of conductwhich had 
deserved tlie love and confidence of the Italians. 
The war was maintained by the oppression of Ra- 
venna, Sicily, and all the faithful subjects of the 
empire; and the rigorous prosecution ofHferodian 
provoked that injured or guilty ofiicer to deliver 
Spoleto into the hands of the enemy. The avarice 
of Antonina, which had been sometimes diverted 
by love, now reigned without a rival in her breast. 
Belisarius himself had always understood, that 
riches, in a corrupt age, are the support and orna- 
ment of personal merit. And it cannot be pre- 
sumed that he should stain his honour for the pub- 
lic service, without applying a part of the spoil to 
his private emolument. The hero had escaped the 
sword of the barbarians, but the dagger of con- 
spiracy* awaited his return. In the midst of 
wealth and honours, Artaban, who had chastised 
the African tyrant, complained of the ingratitude 
of courts. He aspired to Praejecta, the empe- 

* This conspiracy is related by Procopins (Gothic. 1. Hi, c. 31 » 32) 
with such freedom and candoui*! that the liberty of the Anecdotes 
^ives him nothing to add. 
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cHAPi for’s niece, who wished to reward her deliverer ; 
but jthe 4^gei(Ji{»ent^ his^previous marriage was 
asserted by the piety of Theodora. The pride of 
royal descent was irritated by flattery; and the 
service in which he gloried, had proved him capa- 
ble of bold and sanguinary deeds; The death of 
Justinian was resolved, but the conspirators de- 
layed the execution till they could surprise Beli- 
sarius disarmed} and naked* in the palace of Con- 
stantinople. Not a hope could be entertained of 
shaldng his long-tried fidelity; and they justly 
dreaded the revenge, or rather justice, of the ve- 
teran general, who might speedily assemble an 
army in Thrace to punish the assassins, and per- 
haps to enjoy the fruits of their crime. Delay af- 
forded time for rash communications and honest 
confessions : Artahatt and his accomplices were 
condemned by the senate, but the extreme cle- 
mency of Justinian detained them in the gentle 
confinement of the palace, till he pardoned their 
flagitious attempt against his throne and life. If 
the emperor forgave his enemies, he must cor- 
dially embrace a friend whose victories were alone 
remembered, and who was endeared to his prince 
by the recent circumstance of their common dan- 
ger. Belisarius reposed from his toils, in the high 
station of general of the East and count of the 
domestics ; and the older consuls and patricians 
respectfully yielded the precedency of rank to 
the peerless merit of the first of the Romans." 

« The honours of Belisarius are glady commemorated by his secretary# 
(Procop. Goth. 1. hi, c. 35 ; 1. iv, c. 21). The title of 'Irpetrvsyos is ill 
translated} at least in this instance, by prsefectus praetorio ; and to ^ 

tnilitarj- 
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The first of the Romans still submitted to be chap. 
the slave of his wife ; Jbut s^vitude of ha bit ^t**-*-l* 
and affection became Idfes disgPaceftTTwhen tfxe 
death of Theodora had removed the baser influ- 
ence of fear. Joannina their daughter, and 
the sole heiress of their fortunes, was betroth- 
ed to Anastasius, the grandson, or rather the 
nephew, of the empress,* whose kind interposi- 
tion forwarded the consummation of their youth- 
ful loves. But the power of Theodora expired, 
the parents of Joannina returned, and her honour, 
perhaps her happiness, were sacrificed to the re- 
venge of an unfeeling mother, who dissolved the 
imperfect nuptials before they had been ratified 
by the ceremonies of the church.^ 

Before the departure of Belisarius,Perusia was Rome 
besieged, and few cities were impregnable to the taken by 
Gothic arms. Ravenna, Ancona, and Crotona, 
still resisted the barbarians; andwhenTotila asked 

’W. '> ■ t;.*, ‘ * • 

military character, magister militum is more proper and applicable^ 

(Ducangc, Gloss. Gra‘c, p. 1458, 1459). 

* Alemannus, (ad Hist. Arcanam, p. 6S} : Ducange, (Familiae Byw 
7ant. Pi 98), and Heineccias, (Hist. Juris Civilig, p. 431), all three 
represent Anastasius as the son o! the daughter of Theodora ; and their ’ 

opinion firmly reposes oh the iinambigUoUs testimony of Procopius, 

(Aiiccdot. c. 4, twice repeated). And yet I. will remark, 

1. That in the year 547, Theodora could scarcely have a grandson of 
the age of puberty : 2. That w'e are totally igziorant of this daughter 
and her husband.; and, 3. That Theodora concealed her bastards, and 
that her grandson by Justinian would haye been heir-apparent of the 
empire. 

y The eir.(jcvtp<riiu,zvce.^ or sins, of the herd in Italy and after his i-eturn, 
are maiiife.sted ec^otpaxcA>,u^‘ru;i, and motet probably swelled, by the an- 
thor of the Anecdotes, (c. 4, 5). The desighs of Antonina were fa- 
voured by the fluctuating jurisprudence of Justinian- On the law of 
marriage and divorce, that emperor was troebo versatilior, (Heinnec- 
cins, Element. Juris. Ciril. ad Ordinem Pandect. P. iv, 233), 
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CHAP, in marriage one of the daughters of France, he 

rejjroach that the king of 
Italy was unworthy of his title till it was acknow- 
ledged l)y the Roman peoj)le. Three thousand of 
the bravest soldiers had been left to defend the 
capital. On the suspicion of a monopoly, they 
massacred the governor, and announced to .Justi- 
nian, by a deputation of the clergy, that unless 
their offence was pardoned and their arrears were 
satisfied, they should instantly accept the tempt- 
ing offers of Totila, But the officer who suc- 
ceeded to the command (his name was Diogenes) 
deserved their esteem and confidence ; and the 
Goths, instead of finding an easy conquest, en- 
countered a vigorous resistance from the soldiers 
and people, who patiently endured the loss of the 
port, and of all raaiitiine supplies. The siege of 
Rome would perhaps have been raised, if the li- 
berality of Totila to the Isaurians had not en- 
couraged some of their venal couptrymen to copy 
the example of treason. In a dark night, while 
the Gothic trumpets sounded on another side, they 
silently opened the gate of St. Paul : the bar- 
barians rushed into the city ; and the flying gar- 
rison was intercepted before they could reach the 
harbour of Centumcellse. A soldier trained in 
the school of Belisarius, Paul of Cilicia, retired 
^vith four hundred men to the mole of Hadrian. 
They repelled the Goths; but they felt the ap- 
proach of famine; and their aversion to the taste 
of horse-flesh confirmed their resolution to risk the 
event of a des|>erate and decisive sally. But their 
spirit insensibly stooped to the offer's of capityla- 
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tion: they retrieved their arrears of pay, and pre- 
served their arms aftd horses, ^.inlisting in the ^ 
sei-vice ofTotila; tlieirchJfefs, wdiOpMadedalauJ- 
able attachment to their wives and children in the 
East, were dismissed with honour; and above 
four hundred enemies, who had taken refuge in 
the sanctuaries, were saved by the clemency of the 
victor. He no longer entertained a wish of de- 
stroying the edifices of Home,* Avhich he now re- 
spected as the seat of the Gothic kingdom : the 
senate and people were restored to their country; 
the means of subsistence were liberally provided; 
and Totila, in the robe of peace, exhibited the 
equestrian games of the circus. Whilst he amused - 
the eyes of the multitude, four hundred vessels 
were prepared for the embarkation of his troops. 
The cities of Rhegium and Tarentum were 
reduced : he passed into Sicily, the object of his 
implacable resentment; and the island was strip- 
ped of its gold and silver, of the fruits of the 
earth, and of an infinite number of horses, sheep, 
and oxen, Sardinia and Corsica obeyed the for- 
tune of Italy ; and the sea-coast of Greece was 
visited by a fleet of three hundred galleys.* The 

The Romans were still attached to the monuments of their an- 
cestors ; and according to Procopius, (Goth. L iv, c. 22), the galley 
of dincas, of a single rank of oars, 2S feet in breadth, 120 in length, 
was preserved entire in the navalia^ near Monte Testaceo, at the foot 
of the Aventinc, (Nardini, Homa Ajitica, I. vii, c. 9, p. 466. Bona- 
tus, Homa Antiqna, h iv, c. 13, p. 334), But all antiquity is ignorant 
of this relic. 

^ In these sea.?, Procopius searched without success for the isle of 
Calypso. He was shewn, at Fhaeacia or Corcyra, the petrified, ship of 
Ulysses, (Odyss. xiii, 163) ; but he found it a recent fabric of many 
stones, dedicated by a merchant to Jupiter Cassius, (1. iv, e. 22). 
I'.ustathius had supposed it to be tlje fapciful likeness of a rock. 
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Goths were landed in Corcyra and the ancient 

continent of E^rnsj^ they advanced as far as Ni- 

copolis, 'tlie trophy of "Augustus, and Dodona,’' 
once famous by the oracle of .Tove. In every 
step of his victories, the wise barbarian repeated 
to Justinian his desire of peace, applauded the 
concord of their predecessors, and offered to em- 
ploy the Gothic arms in the service of the em- 
pire. 

Justinian was dehf to the voice of peace ; but 
Justinian he neglected the prosecution of war; and the 
thic war,°" indolence of his temper disappointed^ in some 
is 1° degree, the obstinacy of his passions* From this 

salutary slumber the emperor was awakened by 
the pope Vigilius and the patrician Cethegus, 
ivho appeared before his throne, and adjured him, 
in the name of God and the people, to resume 
the conquest and deliverance of Italy. In the 
choice of the generals, caprice, as well as judg- 
ment, was shewn. A fleet and army sailed for 
the relief of Sicily under the conduct of Liberi- 
us ; but his youth and want of experience were 
afterwards discovered, and before he touched the 
shores of the island he was overtaken by his suc- 
cessor. In the place of Liberius, the conspirator 
Artabau was raised from a prison to military 
honours ; in the pious presumption, that grati- 
tude would animate his valour and fortify his 
allegiance. Belisarius reposed in the shade of 
his laurels, but the command of the principal 

^ M. dVA^nville (Memoires de TAcad, tom. xxxii, p. 513-528) il- 
lustrates the gulf of Ambrada ; but he cannot ascertain! he situa- 
tion of Bodona. A country in sight of Italy is less known than tliye 
wilds of America* ■ ^ 
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ai'inj was reserved for Germanus,® the emperor’s 
nepliew, whose rank and merk had, been lo^ 
depressed by the jealous^ of tlife cOurt. Theo^ 
dora had injured him in the rights of a private 
citizen, the marriage of Ms children, and the tes- 
tament of liis brother ; and although his conduct 
was pure and blameless, Justinian was displeased 
that he should be thought worthy of the confi- 
dence of the mnlecontents. The life of Ger- 
manus was a lesson of implicit obedience ; he 
nobly refused to prostitute Ms name and charac- 
ter in the factions of the circus : the granty of 
his manners was tempered by innocent cheer- 
fulness ; and his riches were lent without in- 
terest to indigent or deserving friends^ His 
valour had formerly triumphed over the Scla- 
vontans of the Danube and the rebels of Africa: 
the first report of Ms promotion revived the 
hopes of the Italians: and he was privately as- 
sured, that a crowd of Roman deserters would 
abandon, on his approach, the standard pf ,Td- 
tila. His second marriage with Malasontha, 
the gralid-daug'hter of Theodoric, endeared Gcr- 
manus to the Goths themselves; and they march- 
ed with reluctance against tlie father of a royal 
infant, the last ■ offspring of the line of AmaliJ 
A splendid allowance was assigned by the em- 

« See the acts of Cennaous in the public (Vandal. 1. ii, c. 17^ 
18; Goth. I, iii, c. 31, and pi*‘ivate history, (Anecdot. c. 5), and 
those of his son Justin, in Agathias, (L iv, p» 130, 131). Kotwith- 
standing an ambiguous expression of Jornandes, fratri suo, Alemannus 
has proved that he was the son of the emperor’s brother. 

^ Conjuncta Aniciorum gens cum Amali stirpe spem adhuc utrius* 
que generis promittit, (Jornandes, c. 60, p. t03). He wrote at Ea- 
venna before the death of Totila. 
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peror: the general contributed his private for- 
tnnejjiis two S(^ were popular and active; and 
he* surpasgedT id* the promptitude and success of 


his levies, the expectation of mankind. He was 
permitted to select some squadrons of Thracian 
cavalry: the veterans, as well as the youth of 
Constantinople and Europe, engaged tlmir vo- 
luntary service ; and as far as the heart of Ger- 
many, his fame and liberality attracted the aid 
of the barbarians. The Romans advanced to 
Sardica; an army of Sclavonians fled before 
their march; but within two days of their final 
departure, the designs of Germanus were ter- 
minated by his malady and death. Yet the im- 
pulse which he had given to the Italian war still 
continued to act with energy and effect. The 
maritime towns, Ancona, Crotona, Centumcel- 
Ise, resisted the assaults of Totila. Sicily was 
reduced by the zeal of Artaban, and the Gothic 
navy was defeated near the coast of the Hadri- 
atic. The two fleets were almost equal, forty- 
seven ta fifty galleys : the victory was decided 
by the knowledge and dexterity of the Greeks ; 
but the ships were so closely grappled, that on- 
ly twelve of the Goths escaped from this unfor- 
tunate conflict. They affected to depreciate an 
element in which they were unskilled, but their 
own experience confirmed the truth of a maxim, 
that the master of the sea will always acquire the 
dominion of the land.® 


• The third book of Procopius is terminated by the death of Oer- 
manus. (Add. 1. iv, c. 23, 24, 25, 26). 
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After the loss of Germanus, the nations were chap. 
provoked to smile, by the strange intelligence, 
that the command of the Roman aPmies was character 
given to an eunuch. But the eunuch Narses*^ is 
ranked among the few who have rescued that un- t'’® 0*^- 
happy name from the contempt and hatred of man- Narses, 
kini A feeble diminutive body concealed the 
soul of a statesman and a wamor. His youth had 
been employed in the management of the loom 
and distalF, in the cares of the household, and the 
service of female luxury ; but while his hands 
were busy, he secretly exercised the faculties of a 
vigorous and discerning mind. A stranger to the 
schools and the camp, he studied in the palace to 
dissemble, to flatter, and to persuade; and as soon 
as he approached the person of the emperor, Jus- 
tinian listened with surprise and pleasure to the 
manly counsels of his chamberlain and private 
treasurer.® The talents of Narses were tried 
and improved in frequent embassies ; he led an 
army into Italy, acquired a practical knowledge of 
the war and the country, and presumed to strive 

^ Procopius relates the whole series of this second Gothic war and 
the victory of Narses* (I. i v, c. 21, 26*-35> A splendid scene I Among 
the six subjects of epic poetry which Tasso revolved in his mind, he 
-hesitated between the conquests of Italy by Belisadus and by Narses, 

<Hayitiy’s Works, voL iv, p. 70). 

« The country of Narses is unknown, since he must not be ct fi- 
founded with the Persarmenian. Procopius styles him (Goth. 1. ii, 
c, 13) vstjui&t ; Paul Warnefrid (I. ii, c. 3, p. 770) 

Chartularius : Marcellinus adds the name of Cubicujarius. In an in- 
scription on the Salarian bridge he is entitled, ExKionsul, Ex-proepO'* 
situs, Cubiciili Patricius, (Mascou, Hist, of the Germans, 1. xiii, cf. 

$5). The law of Theodosius again.st eunuchs was obsolete or abolish- 
ed, (Annotation kx); but the foolish prophecy of the Eonians sub- 
sisted In full (Proeo|>3. J. ir, c. 21). 
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with the genius of Belisarius. Twelve years after 
his return, the eunuch was chosen to achieve the 
dtJnquest •whichr^'had Ijeen left imperfect by the 
first of the Roman generals. Instead of being- 
dazzled by vanity or emulation, he seriously de- 
clared, that unless he were armed with an ade- 
quate force, he would never consent to risk his 
own glory, and that of his sovereign. Justinian 
granted to the favourite, what he might have 
denied to the hei‘o j the Gothic war was rekind* 
led from its ashes, and the preparations were not 
unworthy of the ancient majesty of the empire, 
The key of the public treasure was put into hi^ 
hand, to collect magazines, to lev'y soldiers, to 
purchase arms and horses, to discharge the ar- 
rears of pay, and to tempt the fidelity of the fu- 
gitives and deserters, ■ The troops of Germanus 
were still in arras ; they halted at Salona in the 
expectation of a new leader; and legions of sub- 
jects and allies were created by the well-known 
liberality of the eunuch Narses. The king of 
the Lombards’* satisfied or surpassed the obli- 
gations of a treaty, by lending twm thousand 
tw'o hundred of his bravest warriors, who were 
followed by three thousand of their martial at- 
tendants. Three thousand Heruli fought on 
horseback under Rhilemiith, their native chief; 
and the noble Aratus, who adopted the manners 
and discipline of Rome, conducted a band of 

faul Warnefrid, the Lombard,, records with complacency the 
suc,£;our, service, and honourable dismission of hia countrymen — rei^ 
publicae Eothanae ^versus Bejnulos adjutores fuerant, (1* ii, c. 1, p, 
^74, edit, d-rot.), I am surprised that Alboin, their martial king, 
did not lead hk subjects in persoh. 
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veterans of the same nation. Dag-isthens wa;; 
released from prison to commanii the hraxis ; and 
Kobad, the grandson and neph'^w of tits great 
king, was conspicuous bj’’ the regal tiara at the 
head of his faithful Persians, who had devoted 
themselves to the fortunes of their prince.* Ab- 
solute in the exercise of his authority, more abso- 
lute in the affection of his troops, Narses led a nu- 
merous and gallant army from Philippolis to Sa- 
lona, from whence he coasted the eastern side of 
the Hadriatic as far as the confines of Italy. His 
progress was checked. The East could not sup- 
ply vessels capable of transportiagsuch multitudes 
of men and horses. The Franks, who, in the ge- 
neral' confusion, had usurped the greater part of 
the Venetian province, refused a free passage to 
the friends of the Lombards. The station of Ve- 
rona was occupied by Teias, with the flower of 
the Gothic forces ; and that skilful commander 
had overspread the adjacent country with the fall 
of woods and the inundation of waters.*" In 
this perplexity, an officer of experience proposed 
a measure, secure by the appearance of rashness ; 
that the Roman army should cautiously advance 
along the sea-rshore, while the fleet preceded their 

* Ho W 4 S* if an impostor, the son of the blind Zames, saved by 
compassion, and educated in the Byzantine court by the various mo* 
lives of policy, pride*, and generosity, (Procop. Persic, h i, c. 23). 

^ In the time of Augustus, and in the middle ages, the wh^Ie waste 
ifom AquUeia to Ravenna was covered with woods, lakes, and morass* 
es. JHan has subdued nature, and the land has been cultivated* 
since the waters are confined aod embanked. See the learned ren* 
searches of Muratori, (Antiquitat. Itaiise medii tom. i, dissert, 
xxi, ,p. 2-64'), ■ from Vitruvius," Strabo, Heritdiaii, " 

and local knowledge.. 
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CHAP, march, and successively cast a bridge of* boats 
XLiii. pygj. |.}jg jnouths of the rivers, the Timavus, the 
Brenta, the Ad|^e, and the Po, that fall into the 
Hadriatic to the north of Ravenna. Nine days 
he reposed in the city, collected the fragments of 
the Italian army, and marched towards Rimini 
to meet the defiance of an insulting enemy. 

M *dLth prudence of N arses impelled him to speedy 

orTotiia, and decisive action. His powers were the last 
July. ^ effort of the state : the cost of each day accu- 
mulated the enormous account; and the nations, 
untrained to discipline or fatigue, might be 
rashly provoked to turn their amis against each 
other, or against their benefactor. The same 
considerations might have tempered the ardour 
of Totila. But he was conscious, that the cler- 
gy and people of Italy aspired to a second revo- 
lution : he felt or suspected the rapid progr^s 
of treason, and he resolved to risk the Gothic 
kingdom on the chance of a day, in which the 
valiant would be animated by instant danger, 
and the disaffected might be awed by mutual 
ignorance. In his march from Ravenna, the 
Roman general chastised the garrison of Rimi- 
ni, traversed in a direct line the hills of Urbino, 
and re-entered the Flaminian way, nine miles be- 
yond the perforated rock, an obstacle of art and 
nature which might have stopped or retarded his 
progress.^ The Gothswereassembledintheneigh- 

* Tlie Flaminian way, as it is.corrcctcd from the Itineraries, and the 
best modern maps, by d’Anville, (Analyse de Fltalie, p. 147-162), 
maybe thus stated.^Ro3SE to Nariji, 51 Koman miles: Ter ni, 57 ; Spo- 

leto. 
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bourliood of Rome, they advanced, without delay, 
to seek a superior enemy, and the two armies ap- 
proached each other at the distance of one hun- 
dred furlongs, between Tagina™ and the sepul- 
chres of the Gauls." The haughty message of 
Narses was an offer, not of peace, but of pardon. 
The answer of the Gothic king declared his reso- 
lution to die or conquer. “ What day,” said the 
messenger, “ will you fix for the combat ?” “ The 
“ eighth day,” replied Totila : but early the next 
morning he attempted to surprise a foe, suspicious 
of deceit, and prepared for battle. Ten thousand 
Heruli and Lombards, of approved valour and 
doubtful faith, were placed in the centre. Each 
of the wings was composed of eight thousand Ro- 
mans; the right wms guarded by the cavalry of the 
Huns, the left was covered by fifteen hundred 
chosen horse, destined, according to the emergen- 
cies of action, to sustain the retreatof theirfriends, 

leto, 75; Foligno, 88; Xocera, 103; Cagli, 142; Interdsa, 157; 
Fos.sombrone, 160; Fano, 176; Pesaro, 184; Kimini, 208 — about 
189 English miles. He takes no notice of the death qf Totila ; but 
Wesseling (Itinerar. p. 614) exchanges for the field of Taginas the 
unknown appellation of Ftauias, eight mile.s from Nocera. 

Taginte, of rather Tadinw, is mentioned by Pliny i hut the bi- 
shopric of that obscure town, a mile from Gualdo, in the plain, was 
united, in the year 1007, with that of Nocera. The signs of antiquity 
are preserved in the local appellationf?, Jf'Waifo, the camp ; Ca^praia^ 
Cftprea; Bastia^ Btistu Gallorum. See Cluveriiis, (Italia Antiqua, 
j, ii, c. 6, p. 615, 616, 617) ; Lucus Holstenius, (Aniiotat. ad Clover, 
p. S5, 86) ; Guazzesi, (Dissertat p. 177-217, a professed inquiry), and 
the iTiap.s of the ecclesiasticai state and, the march of Ancona, by Lo 
Maire and Magini. 

The battle was fought in the year of fiome 458 ; and the coilsuI 
Decius, by devoting his own life, assured the triumph of his country 
and his colleague Fabius, (T. Liv. x, 28,* 29). Procopius ascribes to 
Camilius the victory of the Bustki Gallorum ; and his error i.s branded 
by Ckiverius with the national reproach of Grcecorum nugarnenta. 

VOL. VIL , C C 
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CHAP, or to encompass the flank of the enemy. From 
proper station at the head of the right wing-, the 
eunuch rode along, the line, expressing by his voice 
and countenance the assurance of victory; excitino'- 
the soldiers of the emperor to punish the guilt and 
madness of a band of robbers ; and exposing to 

their view, gold-chains, collars, and bracelets," the 

rewards of military virtue. From the event of a 
single combat, they drew an omen of success ; and 
they beheld with pleasure the courage of fifty 
archers, who maintained a small eminence against 
three successive attacks of the Gothic cavalrv. A.t 
the distance only of two bow-shots, the armies spen t 
the morning in dreadful suspense, and- the Romans 
tasted sonw necessary food, without unloosening 
the cuirass from their breast, or the bridle from 
tlieir horses. Narses awaited the charge ; and it 
was delayed by Totila till he had received iiis last 
succouis of two th(msand Goths. "W^hde he con- 
sumed the hours in fruitless treaty, the king ex- 
hibited in a narrow space the strength and agility 
of a wan-ior. His armour was enchased witli gold ; 
his purple banner floated with the ^nd ; lie cast 
his lance into the air ; caught it with the right 
hand ; shifted it to the left ; threw himself back- 
wards : recovered his seat ; and managed a fiery 
steed m all the paces and evolutions of the eques- 
trian school. As soon as the succours had arrived, 
he 1 etired to his tent, assumed the dress and arms 
of a private soldier, and gave the signal of battle. 
The first line of cavalry advanced with more cou - 
rage than discretionj and left behind them the in- 
, tuntry of the second line. They were soon en- 
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gaffed between the horns of a crescent, into which chap. 
the adverse wings had been insensibly curved, 
and were saluted from either side by the volleys 
of four thousand archers. Their ardour, and 
even their distress, drove them forwards to a close 
and unequal conflict, in which they could only 
use their lances against an enemy equally skilled 
in all the instruments of war. A generous emu- 
lation inspired the Romans and their barbarian 
allies : and Narses, who calmly viewed and di- 
rected their efforts, doubted to whom he should 
adjudge the prize of superior bravefy. The Goth- 
ic cavalry was astonished and disordered, press- 
ed and broken ; and the line of infantry, instead 
of presenting their spears, or opening their in- 
tervals, w'ere trampled under the feet of the fly- 
ing horse. Six thousand of the Goths were 
slaughtered, without mercy, in the field of Ta- 
gina. Their prince, wdth five attendants, w'as 
overtaken by Asbad, of the race of the Gepid«. 

Spare the king of Italy,’’ cried a loyal voice, 
and Asbad struck his lance through the body of 
Totila. The blow was instantly revenged by 
the faithful Goths ; they transported their dying 
monarch seven miles beyond the scene of his 
disgrace ; and his last moments were not embit- 
tered by the presence of ah enemy. Compas- 
sion afforded him the shelter of an obscure tomb ; 
but the Romans were not satisfied of their vic- 
tory, till they beheld the corpse of the Gothic’ 
king. His hat, enriched with gems, and his' 
bloody robe, were presented to Justinian by the 
messenffers of triumph.® 

® Tliec'phane^^ Chren. 103* Hist. L xvi> p. 10^.' 
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CHAP. As soon as Narses had paid his devotions to the 
Author of victory^ and the blessed Virgin, his pe- 
Conquest culiar patronesss*’ he praised, rewarded, and dis- 
by Narses. niissed the Lombards. Lhe villages had been re- 
duced to ashes by these valiant savages ; they ravish- 
ed matrons and virgins on the altar; their retreat 
•was diligently watched by a strong detachment of 
regular forces, who prevented a repetition of th^ 
like disorders. The victorious eunuch pursued his 
march through Tuscany, accepted the submission 
of the Goths, heard the acclamations, and often 
the complaints, of the Italians, and encompassed 
the walls of Rome with the remainder of his for- * 
midable host. Round the wide circumference, 
Narses assigned to himselfand to each of his lieu- 
tenants, a real orafeigned attack, while he silently 
marked the place of easy and unguarded entrance. 
Neither the fortifications of Hadrian’s mole, nor 
of the port, could long delay the progress of the 
conqueror ; and Justinian once more received the 
keys 'of Rome, which, under his reign, had been 
Jive times taken and recovered.'* But the deli- 
verance of Rome was the last calamity of the Ro- 
man people. The barbarian allies of Narses too 
frequently confounded the privileges of peace and 
war : the despair of the flying Goths found some 

^PJEvagrius, I. iv, c* 24 The inspiration oi’ the Virgin revealed to 
Narses the day, ajid the word, of hattle, (Pau2 Diacon. I. h, c. 3, 
p. 'TTfi), 

^ E.r/ -rs taXo), In the year BZ(> by Beli« 

sarius, in BU by Totila, in 547 by Belisarius, in 549 by Totila, and 
m 552 by Narses. Maltretus had inadvertently translated sextum^ 
a mistake which he afterwards retracts: but the mi.'^duef was done; 
and Cousin, with a train of French and Latin readers, have fallen 
into the soare. 
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consolation in sanguinary revenge: and three chap. 
hundred youths of the noblest families, who had 
been sent as hostages beyond the Po, were inhu- 
manly slain by the successor of Totila. The fate 
of the senate suggests an awful lesson of the vi- 
cissitude of human affairs. Of the senators whom 
Totila had banished from their country, some 
were rescued by an officer of Belisarius, and trans- 
ported from Campania to Sicily ; while others 
were too guilty to confide in the clemency of 
Justinian, or too poor to provide horses for their 
escape to the sea-shore. Their brethren lan- 
guished five years in a state of indigence and 
exile : the victory of Narses revived their hopes ; 
but their premature return to the metropolis was 
prevented by the furious Goths ; and all the fort- 
resses of Campania were stained with patrician‘s 
blood. After a period of thirteen centuries, the 
institution of Romulus expired ; and if the nobles 
of Rome still assumed the title of senators, few 
subsequent traces can be discovered of a public 
council, or constitutional order. Ascend six 
hundred years, and contemplate the kings of the 
earth soliciting an audience, as the slaves or 
freedmen of the Roman senate!® 

The Gothic war was yet alive. The bravest of Defeat and 
the nation retired beyond the Po ; and Teias was Teias, the 
unanimously chosen to succeed and revenge their 

Compare two passages of Procopius, (1. iii, c. 26 ; 1. iv, c. 21)., 
which, with, some collateral hints from Marccllinus and »Tovnandesj 
illustrate the state of the expiring senate. 

® See, in tlie example of Prusias, as if is delivered in the fragments 
of Polybius, (Excerx>t. Legat. xcyii, p. f)27, 928), a curious picture of 
a royal slave. ■ , 
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departed hero. The new king immediately sent 
^ ambassadors to implore, or rather to purchase, 
, the aid of the Franks, and nobly lavished for the 
pul)lic safety, the riches which had been deposit- 
ed in the palace of Pavia. The residue of the 
royal treasure was guarded by his brother Ali- 
gern at Cumse in Campania; but the strong 
castle which Totila had fortified, was closely be- 
sieged by the arms of Narses. From the Alps 
to the foot of mount Vesuvius, the Gothic king, 
by rapid and secret marches, advanced to the re- 
lief of his brother, eluded the vigilance of the 
Iloman chiefs, and pitched his camp on the banks 
of the Sariius or JDraco* which flows from Nu- 
ceria into the bay of Naples. The river sepa- 
rated the two armies : sixty days w^re consum- 
ed in distant and fruitless combats, and Teias 
maintained this important post, till he was deserted 
by his fleet and the hope of subsistence. With re- 
luctant steps he ascended the Lactariem moxmt, 
where the physicians of Rome, since the time of 
Galen, had sent their patients for the benefitof the. 
air and the milk." .But the Goths soon embraced 
a more generous resolution : to descend the hill, 

* The Apav&tv of Procopius (Goth. I- iv, c, 35) is evidently the S?ar- 
nus- The text is accused or aUered by the rash violence of Ciuverius, 
<i. iv, c. 3, p. 1156)! but Camillo Peliegriniof Naples (Discorsi sopra 
la Campania Felice, p. 330, 331) ha.s proved from old records, that as 
early as the year 822 that river was called the Dracontio, or Dracon^ 
cello. 

Galen <de Method. M^^dendiy I. v, apud Cluver. I, iv, c. 3, p. lloOj, 
1160) describes the lofty site, pure air, and rich milk of mount Lac- 
tarius, whose medicinal benefits were equally knowm and sought in 
the time of Symmachus, (1. vi, epist. 18), and Cassiodorius, (Var. xij 
Nothing is now left except the name of the town of Lcttcre,, 
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1 0 dismiss their horses, and to die in arms, and 
in tJie possession of freedom- .The kin marched 
at their head, bearing in his riglit hand a lance, 
and an anij)le buckler in his left: with the one he 
struckdeadtheforemostof the assailants; with the 
oUier he received the weapons which every hand 
was ambitious to aim against his life. After a 
combat of many hours, his left arm was fatigwed 
by the weight of twelve javelins which hung from 
ohis shield. Without moving from his ground, or 
suspending his blows, the hero called aloud on his 
attendants for a fresh buckler, but in the moment, 
while his side was uncovered, it was pierced by a 
mortal dart. He fell : and his head exalted on a 
spear, proclaimed to the nations, that the Gothic 
kingdom was no more- But the example of his 
death served only to animate the companions who 
had sworn to perish with theii’ leader. They 
fouglit till darkness descended on the earth. They 
reposed on their arms. The combat was renewed 
with the return of light, and maintained with un- 
abated vigour till the evening of the second day, 
The repose of a second night, the want of water, 
and thelossof their bravestchampions, determined 
the surviving Goths to accept the fair capitulation 
which the prudence of Narses was inclined to pro- 
pose. They embraced the .alternative of residing 
in Italy as the subjects and soldiers of Justinian, or 
departing with a poi'tlon of their private wealth, in 
search of some independent country.' Yet the 

® Bual (tom, xi, p. 2, &c.) conveys to his favourite Bavaria this rem- 
nant of Goths, who by others are buried in the mountains of IJri, o? 
rti.stored .to their native isle of Gothland, (Mascou, Aniiot. 
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» oath of fidelity or exile was alike rejected bj- 
one thoufend Goths, who broke away before the 
treaty was signed, and boldly effected their re- 
treat to the walls of Pavia. The spirit, as well 
as the situation, of Aligcrn, prompted him to 
imitate rather than to bewail hisbrother : a stroiv 
and dexterous archer,hetranspiercedwith a singi 
arrow the armour and breast of his antagonist ; 
and his military conduct defended Cumre-^ above 
a year against the forces of the Romans. Their 
industry had scooped the SibylFs cave^ into a 
prodigious mine; combustible materials Avere 
introduced to consume the temporary props: the 
wall and the gate of GumiB sunk into the ca- 
vern, but the ruins formed a deep and inacces- 
sible precipice. On the fragment of a rock, Ali- 
gern stood alone and unshaken, till lie calmly 
surveyed the hopeless condition pf his country, 
and judged it more honourable to be the friend 
of Narses than the slave of the Franks. After the 
death of Teias, the Roman general separated his 
troops to reduce the cities of Italy ; Lucca sustained 
a long and vigorous siege: and such was the hu- 
manity or theprudence of Narses, that the repeated 

y 1 leave Scaliger, (Animadvers. in Euseb. p. 50), and Salmasius, 
(Exercitat. Plinian. p. 51, 52), to quarrel about the origin of Cumse, 
the oldest of the Greek coloriies in Italy, (Strab. L v, p. 372 ; Velldibs 
Paterculus, 1 , 5, c.. 4), already vacant in Juvenal's time, (Satir. iii), 
and now in ruins. 

Agathias (I. i, c. 21) settles the Sibylfs cave under the walls of 
Cuinos ; he agrees with Servius, (ad. I. vi, ^neid.) ; nor can J perceive 
why their opinion should be rejected by Hejme, the excellent editor of 
\ irgil, (tom. ii, p, 650, 651). In urbe media secreta religio 2 But 
Cumie was not yet built 5 and the lines (L vi, 96, 97 ) would become 
ridiculous, if JEneas were actually in a Greek city. 
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perfidy of the inhabitants could not provoke him chap. 
to exact the forfeit lives of their hostages'. These 
hostages were dismissed in safety; and their 
grateful zeal at length subdued the obstinacy of 
their countrymen." , 

Before Lucca had surrendered, Italy was over- 
whelmed by a new deluge of barbarians. A fee- the Franks 
ble youth, the grandson of Clovis, reigned over “"ann/,'" 
the Austrasians or oriental Franks. The guard- 

. : . o . . A.ug’ust* 

ians of Theodebald entertained with coldness 
and reluctance the magnificent promises of the 
Gothic ambassadors. But the spirit of a mar- 
tial people outstripped the timid counsels of the 
court : two brothers, Lothaire and Buccelin,” the 
dukes of the Alemanni, stood forth as the leaders 
of the -Italian war; and seventy-five thousand 
Germans descended in the autumn from the 
Bhsetian Alps into the plain of Milan, The van- 
guard of the Roman anny was stationed near 
the Po, under the conduct of Fulcaris, a bold He- 
rulian, who rashly conceived, that personal bravery 
was the sole duty, and merit of a commander. As 
he mai-ched without order or precaution along 
the JSmilian way, an ambuscade of Franks sud- 
denly arose from the amphitheatre of Parma : his 
troops were surprised and routed; but their leader 
refused to fly, declaring to the last moment that 

“ There is some difficulty in connecting the 35th chapter oftheivtlt 
book of the Gothic war of Procopius with the first book of the history* 
of Agathuis We must now relinquish a statesman and soldier, to at* 
tend thefootstep-s of a poet and rhetorician, (!. i, p. 11 ; I. ii, p. 51, edit® 

Louvre). 

^ Among the fabulous exploits of Buccelin, he discomfited and slew 
Bclisarius, subdued Italy and Siciy^ StC. See, in the Historians of 
France, Gregory of Tours, (tom. ii, 1. iii, c. 32, p. 203), and Aimoin^ 

(tom. iii, I. ii, de Gestis FraHcorimx> c» ^3, p. 59). 
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CHAP, death was less terrible than the angry connten" 
Slice of Narses. The death of Fulcaris, and the 
retreat of the surviving chiefs, deckled the fluc- 
tuating and rebellious temper of the C oths ; they 
flew to the standard of their deliverers, and ad- 
mitted them into the cities which still resisted 
the arms of the Roman general. The conqueror 
of Italy opened a free passage to the irresistible 
torrent of barbarians. They passed under the 
walls of Cesena, and answered by threats and 
reproaches the advice of Aligern, that the Gothic 
treasures could no longer repay the labour of an 
invasion. Two thousand Franks were destroyed 
by the skill and valour of Narses himself, who 
sallied from Rimini at the head of three hundred 
horse, to chastise the licentious rapine of their 
march. On the confines of Samnimn, the two 
brothers divided their forces. With the right 
wing, Buccelin assumed the spoil of Campania, 
Lucania, and Bruttium : with the left, Lothaire 
accepted the plunder of Apulia and Calabria. 
Theyfollowed the coast of the Mediterranean and 
the Hadriatic, as far as Rhegium and Otranto, 
and the extreme lands of Italy were the term of 
their destructive progress. The Franks, who were 
Christians and catholics, contented themselves 
with simple pillage and occasional murder. But 
the churches which their piety had spared, were 
stripped by the sacrilegious hands of the Ale- 
manni, who sacrificed horses heads to their native 
deities of the woods and rivers they melted 

* Agathias notices their superstition in a philosophic tone, (I. f, p. 
18). At Zug, in^witzerland> idolatry still prevailed in the year 613- s 
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or profaned the consecrated vessels, and the riiins c^h a r. 
of shrines and altars were stained with the blood — 
of the faithful. Buccelin was- actuated by am- 
bition, and Lotbaire by avarice. The former 
aspired to restore the Gothic kingdom : the lat- 
ter, after a promise to his brother of speedy suc- 
cours, returned by the same road to deposit his 
treasure beyond the Alps. The strength of their 
armies was already wasted by the change of 
climate and contagion of disease : the Germans 
revelled in the vintage of Italy ; and their own 
intemperance avenged, in some degee, the mi- 
series of a defenceless people. 

At the entrance of the spring, the imperial 
troops, who had guarded the cities, assemhled and iUe- 
to the number of eighteen thousand men, in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Their winter hours 
had not been consumed in idleness. By the 
command, and after the example, of Narses, they 
repeated each day their military exercise on foot 
and on horseback, accustomed their ear to obey 
the sound of the trumpet, and practised the 
steps and evolutions of the Pyrrhic dance. From 
the straits of Sicily, Buccelin, with thirty thou- 
sand P’ranks and Alemanni, slowly moved to- 
wards Capua, occupied with a wooden tower 
the bridge of Casilinum, covered his right by 
the stream of the Yultunms, and secured the 
the rest of his encampment, by a rampart of 
sharp stakes, and a circle of waggons, whose 
wheels w'ere buried in the earth. He impatiently 

St. Columban and St. Gall were the ipostles of that rude country | and 
the latter founded an hermitage, %vhich has swelled into an ecclesiastic- 
al priiicipality and a populous city, the seat of freedom and commerce^ 
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CHAP, expected the return of Lothaire ; ignorant, alas 1 

xLiii. jjjg brother could never return, and that the 
chief and his army had been swept away by a 
strange disease on the banks of the lake Benacus, 
between Trent and Verona. The banners of Nar- 
ses soon approached the Vulturnus, and the eyes 
of Italy were anxiously fixed on the event of this 
final contest. Perhaps the talents of the Roman 
general were most conspicuous in the calm oper- 
ations which precede the tumult of a battle. His 
skilful movements intercepted the subsistence of 
the barbarian, deprived him of the advantage of 
the bridge and river, and in the choice of the 
ground and moment of action, reduced him to 
comply with the iivclination of his enemy. On 
the morning of the important day, when the 
ranks were already foi'med, a servant, for some 
trivial fault, was killed by his master, one of the 
leaders of the Heruli. The justice or passion 
of Narses was awakened : he summoned the 
offender to his presence, and, without listening 
to his excuses, gave the signal to the minister of 
death. If the cruel master had not infringed 
the laws of his nation, this arbitrary execution 
was not less unjust, than it appears to have been 
imprudent. The Heruli felt the indignity ; 
they halted: but the Roman general, with- 
out soothing their rage, or expecting their re- 
solution, called aloud, as the tnmipets sound- 
ed, that unless they hastened to occupy their 
place, they would lose the honour of the victory. 

See the death of Lothaire in Agathias, (1, ii, p. 38), and Paul 
Waniefrid, surnamed Diaconus, (h ii, c. 3, 775). The Greek laakes 
him rave and tear his flesh. He ha^ plundered ehprehes. 
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His troops were disposed® in a long front, the 
cavalry on the wings; in the. centre, the heavy- 
armed foot ; the archers and slingers in the rear. 
The Germans advanced in a sharp-pointed co- 
lumn, of the form of a triangle or solid wedge. 
They pierced the feeble centre of Narses, who 
received them with a smile into the fatal snare, 
and directed his wings of cavalry insensibly to 
wheel on their flanks and encompass their rear. 
The host of the Franks and Alemanni consisted 
of infantry: a sword and buckler hung by their 
side, and they used, as their weapons -of offence, 
a weighty hatchet, and a hooked javelin, which 
were only formidable in close combat, or at a 
short distance. The flower of the Roman ar- 
chers, on horseback, and in complete armour, 
skirmished without peril round this immovable 
phalanx; supplied by active speed the deficien- 
cy of number ; and aimed their arrows against a 
crowd of barbarians, who, instead of a cuirass 
and helmet, were covered by a loose garment of 
fur or linen. They paused, they trembled, their 
ranks were coirfounded, and in the decisive mo- 
ment the Heruli, preferring glory to revenge, 
charged with raj'fid violence the head of the 
column. Their leader, Sindbal, and viligern, 
the Gothic prince, deserved the prize of superioi’ 
valour ; and their example incited the rdetorious 
troops to achieve with swords and spears the 

Fere Daniel (Hist, de la i^Hiice Frangoise, tom. i, p. IT-il) bar;, 
exhibited a faudrnl repre-sentation of^this "battle, .somewhat in the 
nuinncr of the Chevalier Foiard, the once famous editor of i^alybiiis, 
who fashioned to his own habits and opinions all the military opera-^ 
lions of antiquity. _ , 
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CHAP, destruction of the enemy. Buccelin, and the 
greatest part of his army, perished on the fieldi 
of battle, in the waters of the Vulturnus, or by 
the hands of the enraged peasants : but it may 
seem'ineredible that a victory,^ which no more 
than five of the Alemanni survived, could be 
purchased with the loss of fourscore Romans. 
Seven thousand Goths, the relicts of the ivar, 
defended the fortress of Campsa till the ensuing 
spring; and every messenger of Narses an- 
nounced the reduction of the Italian cities, 'whose 
names- were corrupted by the ignorance or vani- 
ty of the Greeks.® After the battle of Gasili- 
num, Narses entered the capital ; the arms and 
treasures of the Goths, the Franks, and Aleman- 
ni, were displayed ; his soldiers, with garlands in 
theu' hands, chanted the praises of the conquer- 
or; and Rome, for the last time, beheld the sem- 
blance of a triumph. 

After a reign of sixty years, the throne of the 
A. D.SS4-. Gothic kings was filled by the exai’chs of Ra- 
venna, the representatives in peace and war of 
the emperor of the Romans. Their jurisdiction 
was soon reduced to the limits of a narrow pro- 
vince: but Narses himself, the first and most 
powerful of the exarchs, administered above fif- 
teen years the enth’e kingdom of Italy. like 
Belisarius, he had deserved the honours of envj-, 

^ Agiithias (I. ii, p. 4-7) has produced a Greek epigram of six Jiues 
OB this victory of Narses, which is favourably compared to the battles 
of Marathon and Piattea. The, chief differerice is indeed in their con* 
sequences — so trivial in the former instance— so permanent and glo- 
rious in the latter* 

8 The Beroi and Brincas of Theophanes or h!s transcriber (n, 20 V' 
must be read or understood Verona and Brlxia® 
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calumny, and disgrace: but the favourite eunuch chap- 
still enjoyed the confidence of Justinian, or the 
leader of a victorious army awed and repressed 
the ingratitude of a timid court. Yet it was 
not by weak and mtechievous indulgence that 
Narses secured the attachment of his troops. 
5'orgetfui of the past, and regardless of the fu- 
ture, they abused the present hour of prosperity 
and peace. The cities of Italy resounded with 
the noise of drinking and dancing : the spoils of 
victory were wasted in sensual pleasures ; and 
nothing (says Agathias) remained, unless to ex- 
change their shields and helmets for the soft lute 
and the capacious hogshead.'* In a manly oration, 
not unworthy of a llonian censor, the eunuch 
reproved these disorderly vices, which sulliedtheir 
fame and endangered their safety. ITie soldiers 
blushed and obeyed: discipline was confirmed, 
the fortifications were restored ; a duke v. as sta- 
tioned for the defence and military command of 
each of the principal cities;* and the eye of Nar- 
ses pervaded the ample prospect from Calabria 
to the Alps. The remains of the Gothic nation 
evacuated the country, or mingled with the peo- 
ple : the Franks, instead of revenging the death 
of Buccelin, abandoned, without a struggle, their 

, ^ ay-rfli? iU’Sro xou „.r» 

oivsi xtu (A^fatbias, 1. p. 43). la 

the first scene of Richard III, our Knglish has bcauthulir e;> 
larged on this Idea, for however, he was not indebted: to tho- 

Bjzantine historian. 

^ Mudei has proved, (Verona Illustrata, P. i, 1. x,'p. 25T, 280), U" 

?:]?uirist the cunuuon opinion, that the dukes of Italy were ins|^tuvcd 
before the conquest of the Lombards by Narses himself. In 
T^:aiTCiRtL Sanction^ 23), Justiman restrains the judicc.^ nail’t-aref 
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CHAP. Italian conquests: and the rebellious Sindbalj, 
XLili. chief of tire Heculi, was subdued, taken, and 
hung’ on a lofty gallows by the inflexible justice 
of the exarch.*" The civil state of Italy, after 
the agitation of a long tempest, was fixed by a 
pragmatic sanction, which the emperor promul- 
gated at the request of the pope. Justinian in- 
troduced his own jurisprudence into the schools 
and tribunals of the West: he ratified the acts of 
Theodoric and his immediate successors, but every 
tieed was rescinded and abolished, which force had 
extorted, or fear had subscribed, under the usurp- 
ation of Totila. A moderate theory was framed 
to reconcile the rights of property with the safe- 
ty of prescription, the claims of the state with the 
poverty of the people, and the pardon of offences 
with the interest of virtue and order of society. 
Under the exarchs of llavcnna, Rome was de- 
graded to the second rank. Yet the senators 
were gratified by the permission of visiting their 
estates in Italy, and of approaching without ob- 
stacle thethroneof Constantinople; theregulation 
of weights and measures was delegated to thepope 
and senate ; and the salaries of lawyers and phy- 
■ fiicians, of orators and grammariansj were destin- 
ed to preserve or rekindle the light of science in 
the ancient capital.' .Tustiuian might dictate bene- 
volent edicts,* and Narses might second his wishes 

^ See Fatilua Diaconus, 2. iii, c. 2, p* 776. Menander (in Excerpts 
I.egat. p. 133) mentions some risings in. Italy by the Franks, and 
Theophanes (p. 201) hints at some Gothic rebellions, 

^ The Pragmatic Sanction of Justinian, which restores and regu« 
lutes the civil state of Italy» consists of xxvii articles : it is dated Au- 
;fust 15, A* D, 554; is' addressed to Nanses, V. J. Pra^positus Sacri 

Cnbicu-n^ 
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by the restoration of cities, and more especially chap. 
of churches. But the power of kings is most ef- 
fectual to destroy : and the twenty years of the 
Gothic war had consummated the distress and 
depopulation of Italy. As early as the fourth cam- 
paign, under the discipline of Belisarkis himself, 
fifty thousand labourers died of hunger” in the 
narrow region of Picenum f and a strict inter- 
pretation of the evidence of ProcOpius wouid 
.swell the loss of Italy above the total sum of her 
present inhabitants." 

I desire to believe, hut I dare not affirm, that invasioh 
Belisarius sincerely rejoiced in the triumph of Nar- Buigan- 
ses. Yettheconsciousnessof hisownexploitsmight 55^^’ 
teach him to esteem Avitlmut jealousy the merit of 
a rival ; and the repose of the aged warrior wms 
crowned by a last victory which saved the emperor 
and the capital. The barbarians who annually 
visited theprovinces of Europe Avereless discourag- 
ed by some accidental defeats, than they were ex- 

Cabiculi, an.d to Aotiocluis, Froefectus Prtetorio ItalisB; andlias been 
preserved by dulian Antecessott and in the Corpus Juris CiviliSj 
after the novels and edicts of Jlistiniaii, Justin* and Tiberius, 

A still greater number was eonsuifted by famine in the southern 
3:)rovinces, without (ejcm?) the Ionian gulf. Acorns were used in 
the place of bread. Procopius Had seen a deserted orphan suckled by 
she-gOQt. Seventeen passengers were lodged, murdered, and eaten, 
by two Women, who were detected and slain by the eighteenth, &c. 

" Quinta I'egio Pi ceni est ; quondam uberrimaa multitudinis, ccclx 
Tuillia Ficeiitium in lidein P. K. venerc, (Piin. Hist. Natiir. in, 18)* 

In the time of Vespa.suin, thi.s an^rient population was already r.mi* 
nished. 

Perhaps fifteen or sixteen tnilliohs. Froeqpms (Anecdot, c. IS) 
computes that Africa lost five millions, that Italy Was thrice as ex« 
ten.sive, and that the depopulation was in a larger proportion. But 
his reckoning is inflamed by passion, and clouded with uncertainty. 

VOL. vn. D 4 
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CHAP, cited by the double hope of spoil and of subsidy. 
In the thirty-second wintei’ of Justinian’s reign, 
the Danube was deeply frozen : Zabergan led the 
cavalry of the Bulgarians, and his standard was 
followed by a promiscuous multitude of Sclavo- 
nians. The savage chief passed, without oppos- 
ition, the river and the mountains, spread his 
troops over Macedonia and Thrace, and advaiw 
ced with no more than seven thousand horse to 
the long walls which should have defended the ‘ 
territory of Constantinople. But the works of 
man are impotent against the assaults of nature : 
a recent earthquake had shaken the foundations 
of the wall ; and the forces of the empire ivere 
employed on the distant frontiers of Italy, Africa, 
and Persia. The seven schools,^ or companies' 
of the guards or domestic troops, had been aug- 
mented to the number of five thousand five hun- 
dred men, whose ordinary station was in thq 
peaceful cities of Asia. But the places of the 
brave Armenians were insensibly sup])lied by lazy 
citizens, who purchased an exeihption from the 
duties of civil life, without being exposed to the 
dangers of military service. Of such soldiers, 
few couki be tempted to sally from the gates ; 
and none could be persuaded to remain in the 
field, unless they wanted strength and speed to 
escape from the Bulgarians. The report of the 
fugitives exaggerated the numbers and fierceness 
of an enemy, who had polluted holy viigins, and 

s* In the decay of these military schools/ the satire of Procopius 
( Anecdot. c. 24; Aleman, p* 102^ 103) is conlirmed and illustrated bj 
Af^uthias, (1. v, p. 159), who cannot be rejected as an hostile witness- 
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abandoned new-born infants to the dogs and vul- c hap; 
tiires; a crowd of rustics, imploring food and 
protection, increased the consternation of the 
city, and the tents of Zabergan were pitched at 
the distance of twenty miles,'* on the banks of a 
small river, which encircles Melanthias, and af- 
terwards falls into the Propontis.*' Justinian 
trembled : and those who had only seen the em- 
peror in his old age, were pleased to suppose, 
that he had losl the alacrity and vigour of his 
youth. By his command, the vessels of gold and 
silver were removed from the churches in the 
neighbourliood, and even the suburbs, of Con- 
stantinople: the ramparts were lined with trem- 
bling spectators : the golden gate was crowded 
with useless generals and tribunes, and the se- 
nate shared the fatigues and the apprehensions of 
the populace. 

But the eyes of the prince and people were di- Last vie- 
reeled to a feeble veteran, who was compelled by BeLarius. 
the public danger to resume the armour in %vhich 
he had entered Carthage and defended Rome. 

The horses of the royal stables, of private citizens, 
and even of the circus, were hastily collected ; 

*1 Tiie distance from Constantinople to Melanthias, Villa Ca3sanana, 

<Ammian. Marcellin. xxx, 11), is variously fixed at 102 or 140 sta- 
dia, (Suidas, toin. ii, p. 522, 32S; Ajjathias, I* v, p. 158), or xviii or 
xix miles, (Itineruria, p. 138, 230,323, 332, and Wesseling’s Observ- 
ations). The first xii miles, as far as Rhegium, were paved by Jus- 
tinian, who built a bridge over a morass or gullet between a lake and 
the sea, (Procop. de Edif, 1. iv, c. 8). 

The Atyras, (Pompon. Mela, 1. ii, c. 2, p. 169, edit. Voss). At 
the river's mouth, a town or castle of the same name was fortified by 
Justinian, (Procop. do Edif. 1. iv, c. 2,* Itinerar. i>. 570, and Wesstl- 
ingb . . ' ■ 
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CHAP, the emulation of the old and young was roused 
by the name of Belisarius, and his first encamp- 
ment was in the presence of a victorious enemy. 
His prudence, and the labour of the friendly pea- 
sants, secured, with a ditch and rampart, the 
repose of the night : innumerable fires, and 
clouds of dust, were artfully contrived to mag- 
nify the opinion of his strength : his soldiers sud- 
denly passed from despondency to presumption J 
and while ten thousand voices demanded the bat- 
tle, Belisarius dissembled his k’notvledge, that in 
the hour of trial he must depend on the firmness 
of tiiree hundred veterans. The next morning 
the Bulgarian cavalry advanced to the charge. 
But they heard the shouts of multitudes, they 
beheld the arms and discipline of the front ; they 
were assaulted on the flanks by two ambuscades 
which rose from the woods ; their foremost war- 
riors fell by the hand of the aged hero and his 
guards ; and the swiftness of their evolutions was 
rendered useless by the close attack and rapid 
pursuit of the Romans. In this action (so speedy 
was their flight) the Bulgarians lost only four 
hundred horse ; but Constantinople was saved ; 
and Zabergan, who felt the hand of a master, 
withdrew to a respectful distance. But his 
friends W'ere numerous in the councils of the em- 
peroi-, and Belisarius obeyed with reluctance, the 
commands of envy and Justinian, which forbade 
him to achieve the deliverance of his country. 
On his return to the city, the people, still con- 
scious of their danger, accompanied his triumph 
with acclamations of joy and gratitude, which 
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were imputed as a crime to the victorious gene- chap 
rai. But when he entered the palace, the court- ,, 
iers were silent, and the emperor, after a cold 
and thankless embrace, dismissed him to mingle 
with the train of slaves. Yet so deep was the 
impression of his glory on the minds of men, that 
Justinian, in the seventy-seventh year of his age, 
was encouraged to advance near forty miles from 
the capital, and to inspect in person the restor- 
ation of the long wall. The Bulgarians wasted 
the summer in the plains of Thrace : but they 
were inclined to peace by the failure of their 
rash attempts on Greece and the Chersrjnesus. 

A menace of killmg their prisoners quickened 
the payment of heavy ransoms ; and the depart- 
ure of Zabergan was hastened by the report, that 
double-prowed vessels were built on the Danube 
to intercept his passage. The danger was soon 
forgotten; and a vain question, whether their 
sovereign had shewn more wisdom or weakness, 
amused the idleness of the city.' 

About two years after the last vietory of Beli- j 

sarius, the emperor returned from a Thracian feSb, 
journey of health, or business, or devotion. Jus- 
tiniaa was afflicted by a pain in his head ; and his 
private entry countenanced tlie rumour of his 
death. Before tlie third hour of the day, the 
baker’s shops were plundered of their bread, the 
houses were shut, and every citzen, with hope or 
terror, prepared for the impending tumult. The 

» Tbte Bulgarian %var, and the lost victory of^BelisanuSi are ira* 
perfectly represented in tlie prolix declaiuation of Agathius, (I, 5, 

154-174^, and the dry Chronicle of Theophanes, (p. 198.1* 

ads 
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senators themselves, fearful and suspicious, were 
convened at the ninth hour ; and the prefect re- 
ceived their commands to visit every quarter of 
the city, and proclaim a general illumination foi 
the recovery of the emperor’s health. The fer- 
ment subsided ; but every accident betrayed the 
impotence of the government and the factious 
temper of the people : the guards were disposed 
to mutiny as often as their quarters were 
changed or their pay was withheld : the fie- 
quent calamities of fires and earthquakes afford- 
ed the opportunities of disorder ; the disputes of 
the blues and greens, of the orthodox and here- 
tics, degenerated into bloody battles; and in the 
presence of the Persian ambassador, .lustinian 
blushed for himself and for his subjects. Capri- 
cious pardon and arbitrary punishment embittered 
the irksomeness and discontent of a long reign : a 
conspiracy was formed in the palace ; and, unless 
we are deceived by the names of hlarcellus and 
Sergius, the mostvirtuous and the most profligate 
of the courtiers were associated in the same de- 
signs. They had fixed the time of the execution , 
their rank gave them access to the royal banquet; 
and their black slaves^ were stationed in the vesti- 
bule and porticos, to announce the death .of the 
tyrant, and to excite a sedition in the capital. But 
the indiscretion of an accomplice saved the poor 
remnant of the days of Justinian. The conspii- 

* Th^y could scarcely be real Indians ; and tbc .rEthiopians^ 

sometimes known by that name, were never used by the ancients as 
guards or followers ; they were the trifling, though costly, objects oi ie- 
male and royal luxury, (Terent. Eunuch, act. i, scene Suej;on. m 
August, c. 83, with a good note of Casaubon, in Caligula, c. 5?)-. 
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ators were detected and seized, with daggers chap. 
hidden under their garments : Marcellus died by 
in’s own hand, and Sergius was dragged from 
the sanctuary.“ Pressed by remorse, or tempt- 
ed by the hopes of safety, he accused two offi- 
cers of the household of Belisarius ; and torture 
forced them to declare that they had acted ac- 
coi'ding to the secret instructions of their pa- 
tron.’^ Posterity will not hastily believe that 
an hero, who, in the vigour of life, had disdain- 
ed the faii'est offers of ambition and revenge, 
should stoop to the murder of his prince, whom 
he could not long expect to survive. His follow- 
ers were impatient to fly ; but flight must have 
been supported by rebellion, and he had lived 
enough for nature and for glory. Belisarius ap- a. d. ses, 
peared before the council with less fear than in- 
dignation : after forty year’s .service, theejcnperor 
had prejudged his guilt; and injustice was sancti- 
fied by thepresence and authority of the patriarch. 
ThelifeofBelisariuswas graciously spared; buthis 
fortunes were sequestered, and from December to 
.July, he was guarded as a prisoner in his own 
palace. At length his innocence was acknow- a. d. s 64 , 
ledged ; his freedom and honours were restored ; is- 
anddeath, which might be hastened byresentment 
and grief, removed him from the world about a. d. sss, 

° - March 13. 

The Sergius (VandjiL 1. ii, c. SI, 22 ; Anecdot. c. 5) and Mar- 
ccllus (Goth. I. iii, c* 32) are mentioned by Procopius. See Theo- 
phanes, p. 197, 201.. 

* Alemannus (p. 3) quotes an old Byzantine which iias been 
printed in the Impedum Orientale of Banduri. 
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c H AP. eight months after his deliverance. The name of 
XLjiL Beiisariiis canneverdie: butinstead ofthefuneral, 
the monuments, the statues, so justly due to his 
memory, I only read, that his treasures, the spoils 
of the Goths and Vandals, were immediately con- 
fiscated by the emperor. Some decent portion 
was reserved, however, for the use of his widow ; 
and as Antonina had much to repent, she devoted 
the last remaips of her life and fortune to the 
foundation of a convent.. Such is the simple and 
genuine narrative of the fall of Belisarius and the 
ingratitude of Justinian.^ That he was deprived 
of his eyes, and reduced by envy to beg his 
bread, “ Give a penny to Belisarius the general !” 
is a fiction of later tinies/ which has obtained 

y Ot'the disgrace and restoration cfBelisariiis* the genuine original 
record is preserved in the fragment of John Malula, (tom. ii, p. 234- 
243), and the exadt iphronicle of Theophnnes, (p. 194-204). Cedre* 
nus, (Compend. p. 387, 388), and Zonoras, (tom. ii, 1. xiv, p. 69), 
■sieem to hesitate between the obsolete truth and the growing falsehood! 

* The source of this idle fable may be derived iVom a miscellaneous 
work of the xiith century, the Chiliads of John Tzetzes, a monk , '(Basil, 
1546, ad calcem Lycophront, Colon. Allobrog. 161i, in Oorp. Poet. 
Grasc.). He relates the blindness and beggary of Beli.sarius in ten 
vulgar or political verses, (Chiliad iii, N**. 88, 339-348, in Corp. Foet> 
Graic. tom. ii, p. 311)* 

l^tfXnov x^ot<rm sfisa 'voi fAtXi'Ji 
Oy trv^vi avoTtJfXni 

‘l^his moral or romantic tale was imported into Italy with the lan». 
guage and manuscripts of Greece; repeated before the end of the 
xvth century by Crinitus, Pontarius, and Volaterranns ; attacked by 
\Iciat, for the honour of the law ; and defended by Baronins (A, D. 
401, N*. 2, &c.) for the honour of the church. Yet T 2 ;etzes him* 
.'Clf had read in other chronicles, that Belisarius did net lose hiv 
and that he recovered his fame and fortimes. 
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credit, or ratlier favour, as a strange example ©f chap. 
the vicissitudes of fortune.* * 

If the emperor could rejoice in the death of Death ana 
Belisarius, he enjoyed the base satisfaction only 
eight months, the last pei’iod of a reign of thirty- 
eight, and a life of eighty-three, yeai-s. It would xc>v."h 7' 
be difficult to trace the character of a prince who 
is not the most conspicuous object of his own 
times : but the confessions of an enemy may be 
received as the safest evidence of his virtues. The 
resemblance of Justinian to the bust of Doniitian, 
is maliciously urged with the acknowledg- 
ment, however, of a well-proportioned figure, a 
ruddy complexion, and a pleasing countenance. 
Theoraperorwaseasyof access, patient of hearing’, 
courteous and afi'able in discourse, and a master 
of the angry passions, which rage with such 
destructive violence in the breast of adespot. Pro- 
copius praises his temper to reproach him with 
calm and deliberate cruelty ; but in the conspira- 
cies which attacked his authority and person, a 
more candid judge will approve the justice or 
admire the clemency of Justinian. He excelled 

» The statue iu the villa Borghese at Home, in a. sitting posture, 
with an open hand» which is vulgarly given to Belisarius, may be 
ascribed with more dignity to Augustus in the act of propitiating Ke^ 
mesis, (Winkelmati, Hist, de TArt. tom. iii, p. 266)* Ex nocturno 
visu ctiam stipem, quotannis, die certo, emendicabat a populo, cavaui 
nianum asses porrigentibiits praebens, (Sueton. in August, c. 91, with 
an excellent note of Casaubon). 

^ The ru6or of Domitian is stigmatized, quaintly enough, by the 
pen of Tacitus, (in Vit. Agricol. c. 45) ; and lias been likewise noticed 
by the younger Pliny, (Fanegyr. c. 48), and Suetonius, (in Domitian, 
c. 18, and Casaubon ad locum). Precopius (Anecdot, c. 8) foolishly 
believes that only one bust of Domitian had reached the vith century^ 
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in the private virtues of chastity and temper- 
ance : but the impartial love of beauty would 
have been less mischievous, than his conjugal 
tenderness for Theodora ; and his abstemious 
diet was regulated, not by the prudence of a 
piiilosopher, but the superstition of a monk. 
His repasts were short and frugal : on solemn 
fasts, he contented himself with water and veget- 
ables ; and such was his strength, as well as fer- 
vour, that he frequently passed two days and as 
many nights, without tasting any food. The mea- 
sure of his sleep was not less rigorous: after the 
repose of a single hour, the body was aw akcned 
by the soul, and, to the astonishment of his cham- 
berlains, Justinian walked or studied till the 
morning light. Such restless application prolong- 
ed his time for the acquisition of knowledge,* 
and the despatch of business: and he might seri- 
ously deserve the reproach of confounding, b}’- 
minute and preposterous diligence, the general 
order of his administration. The emperor pro- 
fessed himself a musician and architect, a poet and 
philosopher, a lawyer and theologian ; and if he 
failed in the enterprise of reconciling the Christian 
sects, the review of the Roman jurisprudence is a 
noble monument of his spirit and industry. In the 
government of the empire, he was less wise or less 
successful: the age was unfortunate ; the people 

® The studies and science of Justinian are attested by the confes- 
sion, (Anecdot. 8, 13), stili more than by the praises, (Gothic. L 
iii, c. 31 ; de Edific. h i; Proem, c. 7), of Procopius. Consult tlie 
copious index of Aiemannus, and j:ead the life of Justinian by Ludcn 

iTi§, (p. 133-143). . 
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was oppressed and discontented; Theodora abus- 
ed her power ; .a succession of bad ministers dis- 
graced his judgment ; and Justinian was neither 
beloved in his life, nor regretted at his death. 
The love of fame was deeply implanted in his 
breast, but he condescended to4he poor ambition 
of titles, honours, and contemporary praise ; and 
while he laboured to fix the admiration, he for- 
feited the esteem and affection of the Romans. 
The design of the African and Italian wars was 
lioldly conceived and executed : and his pene- 
tration discovered the talents of Belisarius in 
the camp, of Narses in the palace. But the 
name of the emperor is eclipsed by the names of 
his victorious generals ; and Belisarius still lives, 
to upbraid the envy and ingratitude of his sove- 
reign. The partial favour of mankind applauds 
the genius of a conqueror, who leads and directs 
his subjects in the exercise of arms. The charac- 
ters of Philip II and of Justinian are distinguish.r 
ed by the cold ambition which delights in war, 
and declines the dangers of the field. Yet a co- 
lossal statue of bronze represented the emperor 
on horseback, preparing to march against the 
Persians in the habit and armour of Achilles. 
In the great square before the church of St. So- 
phia, this monument was raised on a brass co- 
lumn and a stone pedestal of seven steps : ai\d 
the pillar* of Theodosius, which weighed seven 
thousand four hundred pounds of silver, was 
removed from the same place by the avarice and 
vanity of Justinian. ’ Future princes were more 
just or indulgent to his memory ; the elder Andro- 
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A.D. 531- 
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nicus, in the beginning' of the fourteenth century, 
repaired and beautified his equestrian statue: 
since tiie fall of the empire, it has been melted 
into cannon by the victprious Turks. 

I shall conclude this chapter with the comets, 
the earthquakes, and the plague, which aston- 
ished or afflicted the age of .Justinian. 

I. In the fifth year of his reign, and in the 
month of September^ a comet‘s was seen during 
twenty day's in the tvestern quarter of tlie hea- 
vens, and Avhich shot its rays into the North, 
Eight years aftenvards, while the sun was in 
Capricorn, another comet appeared to follow in 
the Sagitafy: the size was gradually increasing; 
the head was in the East, the tail in the West, 
and it remained visible about forty days. The 
nations, who gazed with astonishment, expected 
wars and calamities from their baleful influence ; 
and these expectations were abundantly fulfilled. 
The astronomers dissembled their ignorance of 
the nature of these blazing stars, which they af- 
fected to represent as the floating meteors of the 
air ; and few among them embraced the simple 
notion of Seneca and the Chaldseans, that they 
are only planets of a longer period and more ec- 

f See in the C. P, Christiana of Ducange, <1. i, c. S4, X®, l)» a 
chain of original testimonies, from Prxopiua in the vith, to Gyilius 
311 the xvith, century, 

« The first comet is mentioned by John Malala, (tom. ji, p. 109, 
219), and Theophanes* (p. 154) ; the second by Procopius, (Persk« 
1. ii, c. 4). Yet I strongly suspect their identity. The paleness of 
the sun (Vandal. 1. Ii, c. 14) is applied by Theophanes (p. lo&) to a 
different year. . 
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centi’ic motion/ Time and science Iiave jiisti- ciiaf. 
fied the conjectures and predictions of the Ro- 
man sage : the telescope has opened new worlds 
to the eyes of astronomers and, in the narrow 
space of history and fable, one and the same 
comet is already found to have revisited the 
earth in seven equal revolutions of five hundred 
and seventy-five years. The Jirsf,^ which ascends 
beyond the Christian era one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-seven years,* is coeval with 
Ogyges tlie father of Grecian antiquity. And 
5his appearance explains the tradition whidi 
Varro has preserved, that under his reign the 
planet Venus changed her colour, sizp, figure, and 
course; a prodigy without example either in past 
or succeeding ages.' The second visit, in the 
year eleven hundred and ninety-three, is darkly 
implied in the fable of Electra the seventh of 
the Pleiads, who have been reduced to six since 
the time of the Trojan war. That nymph, the 

^ wSenora’s viith book of Natural Questions displllys,' .tbc tbecry 
of comets, a philosophic miiTth Yet.^should we not too candidly con- 
found a vague prediction, a veni^'t tempus, &c. with the xiieriL of reut 
discoverle.s, > , C < ^ 

s Astronomers may study Newton and Halley. ■ I draw my hum* 
i)le science from the article Comete, in the French. Encydopedie by 
M. d’ Alembert* ' 

^ Whiston, the honest, pious, xisiojiary Whistott, had fancied, fur 
tite era of Noah’s flood, (2f4S years before Christ), a prior apparition 
of the same comet which drowned the earth with its tail, 

^ A dissertation of Freret (Memoires do i’Academie des Inscription^, 
tom. X, p. 357-377) affords an happy union of philosophy and ernefi-* 
tion. The phenomenon in the time of Ogy^e^ was preserved by Var*- 
1 * 0 , (apud Augustin, de Civitate Dei, xxi, 8),- who quotes Castor, Dion 
of Naples, and Adrastus of Cjzlcus— ‘nobiles mathcmatici. Tiie twe 
subsequent periods are preserved by the Greek inyfhologis^s and flu 
spurious books of Sinyliine verses. 
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wife of Dardanus, was unable to support the 
ruin of her country ; she abandoned the dances 
of her sister orbs, fled from the zodiac to the 
north {)ole, and obtained, from her dishevelled 
locks, the name of the comet. The third period 
expires in the year six hundred and eighteen, a 
date that exactly agrees with the tremendous 
comet of the Sibyll, and perhaps of Pliny, which 
arose in the West two generations before the 
reign of Cyrus. . The fourth apparition, forty- 
four years befoire the birth of Christ, is of all 
others the most splendid and important. After 
the death of Caesar, a long-haired star was con- 
spicuous to Rome and to the nations, during the 
games which were exhibited by young Octavian, 
in honour of Venus and his uncle. The vulgar 
opinion, that it conveyed to heaven the divine 
soul.of the dictator, was cherished and conse- 
crated by the piety of a statesman : while his 
secret superstition referred the comet to the 
glory of his own times.^ The ffth visit has 
been already ascribed to the fifth year of Justi- 
nian, which coincides with the five hundred and 
thirty-first of the Christian era. And it may 
deserve notice, that in this, as in the preced- 
ing instance, the comet was followed, though at 
a longer interval, by a remarkable paleness of 
the sun. The sixth return, in the year eleven 
hundred and six, is recorded by the chronicles 

Pliny (Uist. Kat. ii, 23) has transcribed the original memoiiai of 
Aiifrustus. Mairan, in his most ingenious letters to the P. Farennin, 
•ini.rriun^iry in China* removes the games and the comet of Septem- 
ber, from the year to the year 4-3* before the Christian era ; but I 
cm not totally subdued by the criticism of the astronomer, (Opos« 
cules, p» 35i). 
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«f Europe and China; and in the first fervour of chap. 

the Crusades, the Christians and the Mahomet- 1: 

ans might surmise, with equal reason, that it 
portended the destruction of the infidels. The 
seventh phenomenon of one thousand six hun- 
dred and eigiity was presented to the eyes of 
an enlightened age.' The philosophy of Bayle 
dispelled a prejudice which Milton’s muse had so 
l ecently adorned, that the comet, “ from its hor- 
‘‘ rid hair, shakes pestilence and war.”™ Its road 
in the heavens was observed with exquisite skill 
byFlamstead and Cassini; and the mathematic- 
al science of Bernoulli, Kewtpn, , ahd ’‘Halley, 
investigated the laws of its revolutions. At the 
eighth period, in the year two thousand two 
hundred and fifty-five, their calculations maj'^ 
perhaps be verified by the astronomers of some 
future capital in the Siberian or American wil- 
derness. . 

JI.‘ The near approach of a comet inay injure Earth- 
or destroy the globe which we inhabit ; but the ’ 
changes on its surface have been hitherto pro- 
duced by the action of volcanos arid earthquakes." 

^ This last comet was visilde in the month ojT 3l3cccmber 
Bayle, who began his Pen»ees sur le Comete in January' ICiBl, 
vre.s, tom. iii), was forced to argue that a ttupernatv.Tal comet would 
have eontirmed the ancients in their Mo|atry. Bernoulli (see liis ii’- 
ilogc, in Fonteneile* tom. v, ]>. tiO) was forced to allcw that the tail, 
though not the itead, was a sign of tlie wrath of God. 

Parad3.se Lost was publi.shed in the year -Idd? ; and the Limon-^, 
lines (1. ii, 708, &e.) which startled the licenser, may alkide to the 
recent comet of iOG-l, observed by Cassini at Home in the presence of 
Queen {’hristina, (Fontenelle, in hi.s JUloge, tom, v, p. 308). ilau 
Charles II betrayed any symptoms of curiosity or fear? 

" For tlie cau.^e of earthquakes, see Biifibn, (tom. i, p. 502-.530 : 

Supplement a NalurcIIe, tom. \\ p. 382-390, edition iu itu) ; 

Valmoiit de Bomare, (Dictioiiaire d’Hhtoire Naturelie, 7Vcinblcm{->i*i 
de J’erre, F i/ rites J ;; Watson, (Chemieai L.vsays, tom, i, p. lBt-209i. 
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CHAP, '■j/jie nature of the soil may indicate the Coiuv 

'XLIIT ' ' ' ' ■ * 

tries Jiiost exposed to these formidable concus- 
sions, since they are caused by subterraneous 
fires, and such fires are kindled by the union and 
fermentation of iron and sulphur. But their 
times and effects appear to lie beyond the reach 
of human curiosity, and the philosopher will dis- 
creetly abstain from the prediction of earth- 
quakes, till be has counted the drops of water 
that silently filtrate on the inflammable mineral, 
and meowed the caverns trhich increase by re- 
sistance the explosion of tlie imprisoned air. 
Without assigning the • cause, history will dis- 
tinguish the periods in which these calamitous 
events have been rare or frequent, and will ob- 
serve that this fever of the earth raged with un- 
common violence durlr^ the reign of Justinian.” 
Each year is marked by the repetition of earth- 
quakes, of such duration, that Constantinople has 
been shaken above forty days ; of such extent, that 
the shock has been communicated to the whole 
surface of the globe, or at least of the Roman 
empire. An impulsive or vibratory motion was felt: 
enormous chasms were opened, huge and heavy 
bodies were discharged into the air, the sea alter- 
nately advanced and retreated beyond its ordinary 
bounds, and a mountain was torn from Libanus,^ 

** The earthqualje# that shook the lirnnan World h’i the reign of 
Justinian, are described or mentioned by Procopius, (Goth. 1. iv, c. 
25; Anecdot. c. 18^ ; Agathias, (1. ii, p. 52, 5$, 54; I. v, p. 145- 
152); John Malala, (Cbron. tom. ii, p. i4Q-146, 176, 177, 183, 103, 
220, 220, 231, 233, 234), and Theophanes, (p- 151, 183, 180, 101- 
106). 

P An abrupt height,, a • perpendicular cape between Aradus and 
Botrys, named by the Greeks^ and w 7 rf)o«^ 0 ^nv ov 

by 
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and cast into the waves^ where it protected, as a chap. 
mole, the new harbour of Bo.try^ in Phoenicia. 

The stroke that agitates an ant-hill, may crush 
the insect myriads in the dust ; yet truth must 
extort a confession, that man has industriously 
laboured for his own destruction. The insti- 
tution of great cities, which include a nation 
within the limits of a wall, almost realizes the 
wish of Caligula, that the Roman people had 
but one neck. Two hundred and fifty thousand ^ay 
persons are said to have perished in the eax’th- 
quake of Antioch, whose donjestic multitudes 
were swelled by the conflux Of strangers to the 
festival of the Ascension. ' The loss of Berytus*’ 
was of smaller account, but of much greater value. 

That city, on the coast ofPhoenicia, was illustrat- 
ed by the study of the civil law, which opened the 
surest road to wealth and dignity : the schools of 
Berytus were filled with the rising spirits of the 
age, and many a youth was lost in the earthquake, 
who might have lived to be the scourge or the 
guardian of his country. In these disasters, the 
architect becomes the enemy of mankind. The 
hut of a savage, or the tent 'of an Arab, may be 

by the scrupulous Christians, (Folyb, 1. v, p. 4*11. Ponopon/Mela, h 
i, c. 12, p. 8T, cum Isaac Voss. Observat. Maimdrell, Journey, p. 32, 

33. Focock’s Description, vol. ii» p. DP). 

*3 Botrys was founded (ann. ante Christ. 035-903) by Ithobal, king 
of Tyre, (Marsham, Canon. Chron. p* 387, ^88). Its poor representa- 
tive, the village of Patrone, i.s now destitute of an harbour. 

^ The university, splendour, and ruin Of Beiytus, are celebrated 
by Heineccius, (p. 351-356), as an essential part of the history of the 
Homan Law. It was overthrown in thexxvth year of Justinian , A., D. 

551, July 9, (Theophanes, p- 192); but Agathias (1. ii, p. 51, 52) 
suspends the earthquake till he has achieved the Italian war,’ 

VOt. VII, ^ Ee 
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CHAP, thrown down without injury to the inhabitant; 

NLiii. Peruvians had reason to deride the folly 

of their Spanish conquerors, who with so much 
cost and labour erected their own sepulchres. 
The rich marbles of a patrician are dashed on his 
own head; a whole people is buried under the 
ruins of public and private edifices, and the con- 
flagration is kindled and propagated by the in- 
numerable fires which are necessary for the sub- 
sistence and manufactures of a great city. In- 
stead of the mutual sympathy which might com- 
fort and assist the distressed, they dreadfully 
experience the vices and passions which arc releas- 
ed from the fear of punishment : the tottering 
houses are pillaged by intrepid avarice ; revenge 
embraces the moment, and selects the victim ; 
and the earth often swapows the assassin, or the 
ravisher, in the consummation of their crimes. 
Superstition involves the presertt danger with in- 
visible terrors; and if the image of death may 
sometimes be subservient to the virtue or repent- 
ance of individuals, an affrighted people is more 
forcibly moved to expect the end of tlie world, 
or to deprecate with servile homage the wrath of 
an avenging Deity. 

Egypt have been stigmatized 
and nature, in every age, as the original source and seminary 
A. D. m. plague,’ In a damp, hot, stagnating air, 

this African fever is generated from the putrefac- 
tion of animal substances, and especially from the 
swarms of locusts, not less destructive to man- 
kind in their death than in their lives. The fatal 


» ' I have read with pleasure Mead’s short, hut elegant, treatise con-** 
oerning Pestilential pisorders^ the yiiith edition^; London, 1722 ^ 
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disease which depopulated the earth in the time chap. 
of Justinian and his successors,* first appeared m 
the neighbourhood of ‘Pelusium, betweeen the 
Serbonian bog and the eastern channel of the 
Nile. Fi-om thence, tracing as it were a double 
path, it spread to the East, over Syria, Persia, 
and^the Indies, and penetrated to the West, 
along the coast of Africa, Hnd over the continent 
of Europe. In the spring of the second year, 
Constantinople, during three or four months, was 
visited by the pestilence; and Procopius, who 
observed its progress and symptoms with the 
eyes of a physicians'^ has emulated the skill and 
diligence of Thucydides in the description of the 
plague of Athens.* The infection was some- 
times announced by the visions of a distempered 
fancy, and the victim despaired as soon as he 
had heard the menace and felt the stroke of an in- 
visible spectre. But the greater number, in their 
beds, in the streets, in their usual occupation, were 
surprised by a slight fever ; so sliglit, indeed, that 

‘ The great plague which raged in B4.2 and the following years> 

(Pagi, Critica, tom. ii, p. 51S), must be traced in Procopius, (Persic* 

1. ii, c. 2?, ^3) ; Agathias, (1. v, p. 153* 154); Evagrius, (1. iv, c. 29); 

Paul Diaconus, (1. ii, c. 4<, p. 77G, 777); Gregory of Tours, (tom. ii, 

I. iv, c- 5, p. 205), who styles it Lues Ingniuaria, and the Chronicles 
of Victor Tunnunensis, (p. 9, in Thesaur* Temporum); of Marcellinus, 

(p. 54), and of Theophanes, (p. 153). 

« Dr. Friend (Hist. Medicin. in 0pp. p. 416-420, Lond. 1733) is 
^gatisfied that Procopius must have studied physic, from bis knowledge 
and use of the technical words. Yet many words that are now scien- 
tific, were common and popular in the Greek idiom. 

* See Thucydides, 1. ii, c. 47-54, p. 127-133, edit. Buker, and the 
poetical description of the same plague by Lucretius, (i. vi, 1136- 
1284). I was indebted to Dr. Hunter for an elaborate commentary- 
on thi.s part of Thucydides, a quarto of 600 pages, (Venet. 1603, apud 
Juntas), which was pronounced in St. Mark’s library, by Fabius Paui- 
iinus Vdnensis, a physician and philosopher. 
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neither the pulse nor the colour of the patient 
gave any signs of the approaching danger. The 
same, the next, or the succeeding day, it was de- 
clared by the swelling of the glands, particularly 
those of the groin, of the arm-pits, and under 
the ear ; and when these buboes or tumours were 
opened, they were found to contain a coal, 
black substance, of the size of a lentil. If "they 
came to a just swelling and suppuration, the pa- 
tient was saved by this kind and natural dis- 
charge of the morbid humour. But if they con- 
tinued hard and dry, a mortification quickly en- 
sued, and the fifth day was commonly the term 
of his life. The fever Avas often accompanied 
with lethargy or delirium ; the bodies of the sick 
were covered with black pustules or carbuncles, 
the symptoms of immediate death ; and in the 
constitutions too feeble to produce an eruption, 
the vomiting of blood was folloAved by a morti- 
fication of the bowels. To pregnant women 
the plague was generally mortal : yet one in- 
fant was drawn alive from his dead mother, and 
three mothers survived the loss of their infected 
foetus. Youth was the most perilous season; 
and the female' sex was less susceptible than 
the male ; but every rank and profession was 
attacked with indiscriminate rage, and many 
of those who escaped were deprwed of the use 
of their speech, without being secure from a 
return of the disorder.^ The physicians of Con- 

y Thucydides <c. 61) affirms that the infection could only be once 
taken ; but Evagrius, who had family*experience of the plague^ ob- 
serves, that some persons, who had escaped the first, sunk ui.der the 

second 
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stantinople were zealous and skilful : but their chap. 
art was baffled by the various sjraptoms and per- 
tinacious vehemence of the disease : the same re- 
medies were productive of contrary effects, and 
the event capriciously disappointed their prog- 
nostics of death or recovery. The order of fu- 
nerals, and the right of sepulchres, were con- 
founded ; those wfflo were left without friends or 
servants, lay unburied in tlie streets, or in their 
desolate houses ; and a magistrate was authorized 
to collect the promiscuous heaps of dead bodies, 
to transport them by land or water, and to inter 
them in deep pits beyond the precincts of the citj'. 

Their own danger, and the prospect of public 
distress, awakened some remorse in the minds 
of the most vicious of mankind ; the confidence 
of health again revived their passions and habits ; 
but philosophy must disdain the observation of 
Procopius, that the lives of such men were guard- 
ed by the peculiar favour of fortune or provi- 
dence. He forgot, or perhaps he secretly recol- 
lected, that the plague had touched the person, 
of Justinian himself ; but the abstemious diet of 
the emperor may suggest, as in the case of So- 
crates, a more rational and honourable cause for 
his recovery/ During his sickness, the public 
consternation wa^ expressed in the habits of the 

secoiid attack ; aiid tliijs repetition is conifirmed by Fabius Paullinuss 
(p. 588). I observe that on thi.s head physicians are divided : and the 
nature and operation of the disease may not always be similar. 

* it was thus that Socrates had been saved by his temperance, in 
the plague of Athens, (Auh Gdlius, 'Koct. Attic, ii, 1), • Bn Mead 
accounts for the peculiar salubrity of religious houses, by the two ad* 
vantages of. seclusion and abstinence, <p. IS, 19), 
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CHAP, citizens; and their idleness and despondence oc* 

XLiii. casioned a ffeneral scarcity in the capital of the 
East. 

Extent and Contaffion is the inseparable symptom of the 

duration, , . . 

A. D. m~ plague ; which, by mutual respiration, is trans- 
fused from the infected persons to the lungs and 
stomach of those who approach them. While 
philosophers believe and tremble, it is singular, 
that the existence of a real danger should have 
been denied by a people most prone to vain and 
imaginary teftors.® Yet the fellow-citizens of 
Procopius were satisfied, by some short and par- 
tial experience, that the infection could not be 
gained by the closest conversation;” and this 
persuasion might support the assiduity of friends 
or physicians in the care of the sick, whom in- 
human prudence would have condemned to so- 
litude and despair. But the fatal security, like 
the predestination of the Turks, must have aid- 
ed the progress of the contagion ; and those sa- 
lutary precautions to which Europe is indebted 
for her safety, were unknown to the govern- 
ment of Justinian, No restraints were imposed 
on the free and frequent intercourse of the Ro- 

® Mead piroves tiiat the plague is contagious, from Thucydides, Ld- 
cretius, Aristotle, Oalen, and common experience, (p. 10-20) ; and 
he refutes (Preface, p. ii-xili) the contrary opinion of the French 
physicians who visited Marseilles in the year 1720. Yet these were 
the recent ibnd enlightened spectators of a plague which, in a few 
months, swept away 50,000 inhabitants (sur la Feste de Marseille, 
Paris, 1786) of a city that, in the present hour of prosperity and 
trade, contains no more than 90,000 souls, (Necker, sur ies Finances, 
tom. i, p. 231). . ■ • 

^ The strong assertions of Procopius — -stj yotf 

sre overthrown by the*subsetj_uent experience of Evagrius. 

/ , 
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man provinces ; from Persia to France, the na- 
tions ■were mingled and infected by wars and 
emigrations: and the pestilential odour which 
lurks for years in a bale of cotton, was import- 
ed, by the abuse of trade, into the most distant 
regions. The mode of its propagation is ex- 
plained by the remark of Procopius himself, that 
it ahvViys spread from the sea-coast to the in- 
land country ; the most sequestered islands and 
mountains u'ere successively visited ; the places 
which had escaped the fury of its first passage, 
were alone exposed to the contagion of the en- 
suing year. The winds might difiuse that subtle 
venom ; but unless the atmosphere be previously 
disposed for j^s reception, the plague would soon 
eXpirb in the cold or temperate climates of the 
earth. Such ^vas the univei’sal corruption of the 
air, that the pestilence which burst forth in the 
fifteenth year of Justinian was not checked or 
alle\’iated by any difference of the seasons. In 
time, its first malignity was abated and dispers- 
ed; the disease alternately languished and re- 
vived ; but it was not till the end of a calamitous 
period of fifty-two years, that mankind recover- 
ed their health, or the air resumed its pure and 
salubrious quality. No facts have been preserv- 
ed to sustain an account, or even a conjecture, 
of the numbers that perished in this extraordi- 
nary mortality. I only find, that during three 
months, five, and at length ten thousand persons 
died each day at Constantinople ; that many ci- 
ties of the East were left vacant, and that in se- 
veral districts of Italy the harvest and the vint- 
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CHAP, age withered on the ground. The triple scourge 
of war, pestilence, and famine, afflicted the sub- 
jects of Justinian, and his reign is disgraced by 
a visible decrease of the human species, which 
has never been repaired in some of the fairest 
countries of the globe.® 

« After some figures of rijetoric, the sands of the sea, Froco- 
pius (Anecdot. c. 1 8) attempts a more definite account % tha't 
fAuf m^eav fivfii&s had been exterminated under the reign of the imperial 
demon. The expression is obscure in grammar and arithmetic, and 
a literal interpretation would produce several millions of millions. 
Alemannus, Cp,S0>i and Cousin, (tom. iii, p. 178), translate this pass- 
age, “ two hundred millions but 1 am ignorant of their motives. 
If we drop the fcttpic&Setst the remaining puupicum a myriad of 

m^Tiads, would furnish One hundred millions-, a number not wholly 
inadmissible. 
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